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INTRODUCTION. 


HaVIX^G been asked by the Editor of ^ the Sacred Books 
of the East^ to contribute to the series a volume Hnom the 
Buddhist literature of China, I undertaokj with some dis- 
triistp to translate from that language the Phil-yau-ktng, 
\rhich b the second version of the Lalita Vistaia, hnovvn 
in China^ and dated a.d, 30IS. 

After some months of rather disappointing work I found 
the text so corrupt and Imperfectj and the style of the 
composition so inflated, that I gave up my task, having 
completed the translation of six chapters (kiouen) of the 
text^ out of eight. 

The editor being still desirous to have one book at least 
from the Chinese Tripi/aka in his collection of translations 
(and more especially a translation of some Life of Buddha^ 
the date of which could be fixed Jj kindly renewed his request, 
and proposed tiiat the Fo-sho-^hing-tsan-king, which pro¬ 
fessed to be a translation of Art^aghosha^s BuddhEiiaritap 
made by an Indian priest called Dharmaraksha (or DharmS- 
kshara), about the year 410 a, d., should be substituted for 
the work first selected. 

This IS the work here translated. The difficulties have 
btea-many, and the result can only be regarded as tenta¬ 
tive. The text itseir, and I have had only one Chinese 
text to work on, Is in many places corrupt, and the style 
of the composition, especially in the metaphysical portions 
of it, is abstruse and technical. The original Sanskrit, I 
am told, differs considerably from the Chinese translation^ 
and except in the restojation of proper names, in which 
the editor of these books has most readily helped me, tlie 
assistance derived from It has been very little^ I offer the 
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result of my ;votk, thcrefote, withsomc mistrust, and yet \vith 

this confidence, that due allowance will be made for imper¬ 
fections in the prepamtion of a first translation of a tex 
comprising nearly 10,000 lines of poetry, pnnte 
original without stops or notes of any sort, and m a diffi¬ 
cult style of Chinese composition. 


Northern’ Buddiiisjs. 

This term Is now w'cll recognised. It is used to denote the 
Buddhism of Nepal, Thibet, China, Japan, and Mongolia, 
as distinguished from the Buddhism of Ceylon, Burmah. 
and Siam. The radical difference between the two schools is 
this, that Northern Buddhism is the system developed after 
contact with Northern tribes settled on the Indus, while 
the Southern school, on the contrary, represents the pri¬ 
mitive form of the Buddhist faith as it came (presumably) 
from the bauds of its founder and his immediate successors. 
We might, without being far wrong, denote the developed 
school as the Buddhism of the valley of the Indus, whilst 
the earlier school is the Buddhism of the valley of the Ganges. 
In China there is a curious mixture of the teaching of both 
schools. The books of the contemplative sect in Southern 
China are translations or accommodations from the teaching 
of men belonging to the South of India, whilst in the North 
we find the books principally followed are those brought by 
priests from, the countries bordering on the Indus, and 
therefore representing the developed school of the later 
complex system. 

Northern Buddhism, again, may be divided into two, if 
not three, distinct periods of development, or epochs. The 
earliest includes in it the period during which the teaching 
of the immediate followers of Buddha, ivho brought their 
books or traditions northward and there disseminated them, 
generally prevailed ; this is called the teaching of the ‘little 
vehicle’ (Hinayina), or ‘imperfect means of conveyance’ 
(across the sea of sense). The second period is that during 
w'hich the expanded form of belief denoted as tltc great 
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vehicle ' (MabSy^a) was accepted; here the radical idea is 
that the teaching of Btiddlia provides * universal salvation ’ 
for the world. Thirdly, the indefinitely expanded’ form^ 
known as Vaipnl>ra, which b founded on the idea of a uuU 
versal nature, to which all living things belong, and which, 
by recovering itself m each case, secures for the subject 
complete restoration to the one nature from whidi all living 
things have wandered. This is cvidenlly a form of pure Pan¬ 
theism, and denotes the period when the distinctive belief 
of Buddhism merged into later Brahmanism, if indeed it did 
not originate it. 

Wc cannot lay down any sharp line of division (either as 
to time or minute differenco of doctrine) between these forms 
of thought as they are found in the books; but they may 
be traced back, through the teaching of the sects into which 
the sj^stem became separated^ to the great schism of the 
primitive Buddhist church at VaijdEij loo years after the 
Nirk^iwa. 

With respect to this schism the statement made in the Di- 
pavaA'^sa^ is this: * The wicked Bhikkus, the Vji^puttakas 
(i.e. theVair4liBuddIibts),ivho had been excommunicated by 
the Theras, gained another party; and many people, holding 
a wrong doctrine^ ten thousand, assembled and (also) held a 
COnneiL Therefore this Dhamma Council is called the Great 
Council (MahlsaJiigiti),’ (Oldcnberg's translation* p- I4^-) 
Turning now' to the NIaha.sanghika version of the Vinaya, 
which wa$ translated into Chinese by Fa-hien (cite, 420 A. 
who brought it from Pi/aliputra (chap, XXXVIJ, we read 
(K. 40, foL 33 b), "After the Nirvdwa (Ni-pan, Le* Nibbana) 
of Buddha the Great Klf>'apa, collecting the Vinaj'a Pi^ka, 
was the (first) Great plaster (Mahasthavira), and his collec¬ 
tion of the Dharmapi Atka was in 80,000 divisions. After the 
death (mih to, destruction) of the great K^apa the next 
master (lord) was Ananda, who also held the Dhnrma- 
pi/^ka in 8o,cx>o (divisions)* After him the honourable (lord) 
Mo->an-tiii (Madhy^ntika) was chief* and he abo held 
the Dharmapii^ka in 80,000 (divisions). After him came 


* Tlie on curly fjlvttirioiJ jTcard of iBwIiltiEsni cDJOjjlt^d in CcyloCii 

bftlwceii iht bcg^JD-lflg of tto fourth 4iidl the Sfhi. third of Lhci^ftli ccotoiy ikD.. 
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(aheriia-po-sajj who also held the Dharniapt^ka 
Id SojOQo (divisions). After him came Upagupta, of whom 
the lord of the world (Buddha) predicted that as “a Buddlia 
without marks ” (alakshaj/ako Buddha/r; a<se Burnoufj I ntrod- 
p. 378^ note 1) he should overcome M 4 ra^ which is related 
id the Avadanas (ym iin). This (imstcr) could not hold 
the 80,000 divisions of the DharmapiT^ka^ After him 
there w^erc five schools (the school of the Great Assembly ** 
being the first of the five) to which the following names were 
given: (i) Dharmaguptas^ {2) hlahlr^kas^ (3) K-lsyapiyas, 
(4) San^a^tivfLdas, This last is also called the school “that 
holds the existence of because it maintains the distinct 
nature of (things cxistiiig in) past, present, and future time* 
Each of these schools liad its own president and distinctive 
doctrine^ Because of this in the time of Asokar^^ when 
the king was in doubt what was right and what was wrong, 
he consulted the priests as to what should be done to 
settle the imtter. They replied, “ The law (dharma) ought 
to be settled by the majority.*^ The king said, ^^If it be 
so^ let the matter be put to the vote (by lots or tokens of 
wcjod)* and so let it be seen who is right (in the majority).** 
On this they cast lotsi, and our sect (i,e, the MahSsanghikas) 
was in great preponderance. Therefore it is called the 
Mah^sangiti or Great Assembly,' 

From this it appears that the Mah^sahghikas,on their part, 
claimed to be the original portion of the Buddhist church, and 
that they regarded the four sects, who^e names are giv^en,to be 
hcreticaL The same colophon has a further notice respecting 
this subject- It states that ' There w^s in former times in 
Mid-India a wncked king who ruled the w'orldi From him 
all the Srama^ias fled, and the sacred books were scattered 
far and wide. This wicked king having died, there was 
a good king who in his turn requested the iSiama//as to 
come back to their country to receive his protection (nur¬ 
ture). At this time in P^falipntna there were 500 priests 
who wished to decide (matters of faith), but there was no 
copy of the Vinaj-a, or teacher who knew the Vitiaya, to be 
found- They therefore sent forthwith to the tTetavana 
Vihira to copy out the Yinaya in its original character, as 
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it h^d been banded down to that period. Fa-bien, when he 
was in the country of Mag:adh^, in the town of PA/j^liputraj 
in the temple of Ajbkar^k^ in the Vih^ra of the Southern 
Devar^a (Virtidhaka), copied out the Sanskrit (F&u) ori¬ 
ginal and brought it back with him to P'iag iaUj and in 
the tivelfth year of the title I-hi (417 X- D.) [41 5 according 
to the cyclical chanictera] and the tenth month, he 
translated it/ Here we seem to have an obscure alluston 
to a first and second Afoka, Is it possible that the refer¬ 
ence is to an actual council held at Pa^Iipufra in opposition 
to the oTtliodox assembly under J^loggalipntta? The 5™ 
priests who were sent to the ^?eta^^na might have repre¬ 
sented the popular party, and being without a copy of their 
version of the Vinay^r they procured one from Srava&tl. 
This may or may not be so, and in the absence of further 
details we cannot give it much weight- 

On examining the copy of the Vinaya alluded to by 
Fa-hien, viz* that belonging to the Mah^Lsanghikas, we 
find ample reason for adhering to the statement of the 
Dipava^f/sa^ viz- ' that the members of the great congrega¬ 
tion proclaimed a doctrine against the faith ^ (p. 133 op, cit.) 
The sections illustrating the PacL^^ka and other rules are 
of a gross and offensive character. The rules are illus¬ 
trated by an abundnince of tales or^takas introduced in the 
text {this seems to favour the presence of a Northern ele¬ 
ment in the redaction). The account of the hvo cotincils 
differs from that found in the otlier copies of the Vinaya, 
and in the history of the second council at Valral! tlicrc is 
mention made only of one of the sins of the * Va^jg^iput- 
takas,’' vi^, receiving money; but the council itself is called^ 
according to tliis account* for the purpose of revising the 
canon. Now this seems to show that the Mahflsanghika 
school took its rise at this time* and that a redaction of 
the canon was prepared by that school distinct from that 
in common use. According to the statement found in the 
Dipavajy/saj ^they composed other Suttas and another 
Vina>Ti^ (p- I 4 b § 3 ^)^ This is confirmed by an account 
which we have given us in a work belonging to the Vina}'^ 
class in the Chinese Tripi^ka* called "The Questions of S^ri- 
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putra^ (Catalogue^ ease 4^^ iniscd!aneou$j, I thought this 
might bo the work rcftired to in the edict of Afoka 
as the ^ Questions of Upatissa,' but on exiamination it ap^ 
pears to be a production of the Mah^sahghika schooh 
not exclusively bearing on questions of th c Vinaya. Perhaps 
it %vas written and named in opposition to the orthodox 
text alluded to in the edict. To exhibit the teaching of 
the school to which it belongs I wiil briefly allude to the 
earlier portion of this S6tra, The scene is laid in 
grihaj the question proposed by S^tipntra is^ * Wlio is the 
true disciple of Buddha^ and who not?* Buddha replies^ 
‘ The true disciple is one who attends to and obeys the 
precepts^ as the Bhikshu Pao-sse^ i* e- precious thing (Yasa), 
who hearing the statement of Buddha that all things 
(sa^wskarfi) were impermanent, immediately perceived the 
TiVhofei^truth- The disciple who attends to the tradition 
^of the church is also a true one^ as the Bhikshu who 
^attended to .SSriputia's statement respecting KyudJiyi^s 
drinking wine. Those, on the other hand, who neglect 
either the direct instruction of Buddbai or that of his suc¬ 
cessors—these are not true disciples.* SAriputra then pro¬ 
ceeds to ask what arc the permissions and what the 
prohibitions made by Buddha in tlie rules of the Vina3*a, 
especially in respect of food^, as^ for example, where Buddha 
forbids an early meal at the invitation of a villager, or whore 
he permits the use of fish and other condiments. Buddha 
replies that these things must depend cn circumstances, 
and that the rule of the true disciple is to follow tlie direc¬ 
tions of the president of the church* For instance, after 
my Nirvlsa (he proceeds) the great Kiryapa wall have 
authority equal to mine; after K^napa, Ananda; after 
Ananda, Madhy 4 ntika j after Aladhy^ntika, iSanakavasa ^ 
after ^‘aiiakavdsa, Upagupta ; after Upagiipta there will be 
a Maurj'a (king) ATu-ko (Ajoka)^ who will rule the world 
and extend the Scriptures (Dharmavinaya)* His grandson 
Will be called Pushyamitra (Fu-sha-mih-to-Io), who will 
succeed to the empire of the righteous king for who 
will succeed directly to the empire of the king, or the 
royal estate)* This one wull ask his ministers w^hat he must 
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do to gain an undjTng fame \ and being told he must either 
patronise religion as his predecessor or persecute it, he will 
adopt the latter course^ overthrow the pagodas (d^obas), 
destroy tiic Scriptures, murder the people. Five hundred 
Arhats^ howeverj will escape th e persecution. Meantime the 
Scriptures being taken up to Maitreyaj he will preserve them. 
At last the king and his army being destroyed fby a moun^ 
tain cast on them)^ this line of kings will perish. Afterwards 
a righteous king will succeed, and Maitreya unil ^nd down 
300 youths, bom appantionally among men, who wall recover 
the law from the 500 Arhats, and go amongst men instructing 
them, so that once more the Scriptures, which had been 
taken to heaven by Maitreya^ w^iil be disseminated in the 
w^orld. At this time the king of the country will divide 
the Dharnnavinaya into many parts, and will build a strong¬ 
hold in which to preserve them, and so make it difficult for 
those wishing to consult them, to do so. Then an old 
Bhikshu of good repute will write a remonstrance* and 
selecting such pa&sages of the Vinaya as are in accordance 
with Klrj'apa’s council, and known as the Vina^^ of the 
^ Great Congregation" {ivill make them knownj; the other 
party wlllj on iheir parti include %vlth these the false addi¬ 
tions that have been since made. Thus will begin the 
contention and wrangling. At length the king will order 
the two schools to assenible, and the matter to be put to 
the vote, in this w'ay,—taking a number of slips of wood, 
some black, the others white, he wiU say/let the adherents 
of the old school take the black slips, and the new^ school 
the white slips/ Then those taking tlic black slips w ill be 
myriads in number, those taking the w'hite only hundreds. 
Thus there will be a separation. The old school will be 
called ^the Mabisanghikas/ the new 'the school of the 
elders,' and hence also named *the Ta-phio" (Sthavira 
(school)). 

This obscure account tends at any rate to show^ that the 
original separation of the churcht from which resulted the 
later schisms^ began at the time of the Great Assembly at 
Vaifalh WTiethcr we are to gather that a second and final 
separation took place afterwards when the good king was 
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reigning {Dliarma-Ajrjka ?} Is not certain, but it seems to be 
implied in this and the former record, and is in every 
rtfspcct probable. This would therefore account for the 
silence of the NorEhem school respecting the Council at 
Pa/aliputra, and would fully e.vp 1 ain why the Sthdvira 
school irtsists on that council as the charter, so to speaks 
of their orthodoxy. 

Lives of Buddha. 

There is no life of Buddha in the Southern school. 
Facts connected with his life are found in the different 
canonical books, and thc$e being put together give an out¬ 
line of his career^ though there is no single work devoted to 
the account of his life. But there are many such works in 
the Chinese collection of books* Some of them still exist, 
others have been lost. The earliest of which we have any 
record was translated by A"u-fa-lau (Gobharawa) between 
A* D. 6 S and A. 70. It was called the 

(r) Fo-pen-hinof-kiHiir 

n^: 

in five chapters. It is lost, but there are quotations from 
it found in Chinese Buddhist books which indicate its cha¬ 
racter In tlie commentarj' for example, of Taou-sliih, 
who edited a life of Buddha by Wongpflb, there is frequent 
reference to a work, Pen-hing-king, which in all probability 
is the book under our present consideration. This wc 
gather from a comparison of these quotations with tiie text 
of other works that bear a similar title. For Instance, tl^ere 
is a book called Fo-pen-hiiig-tsih-king, which is stated to 
be a Chinese version of the Abiiinishkramafa Sttra, that is 
sometimes quoted as the Peti-hing-king, but the passages 
given by Taou-shili are not to be found in this work. 
Neither are they taken from the Pen-hing-king, written by 
Faou-Yun, nor are they to be found in the Pen-hing-king 
by Ajvaghosha, We may justly argue therefore that the 
commentator, Taou-shih, in quoting from the Pen-hing- 
king, refers to the work translated by A'u-fa-Ian, which is 
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^nt fram Bio common Icgeiiduy acconnt of Buddha’s 

r > carter. In { S ehe Pen-hipg^ fs quoted m reference to 

Alaya at the conception of the child fs referred to Tn 
th? !^T- and bis horoscope. In ^ 37 

iwnce in ^^ 

the excursion*h ™ *"& 3 ^ the account of 

rr/»T * of suffering. 

In 4 33 the intervicir with his father before his flight from 

auord and the intcrventioa of .S^akm. In 5 m his exchange 

sii r. ■ J I» 5 41 the account of his 

bvYhe V t, 5 the rice miik given 

S? St T" '“ “» scarcely 

^ubt therefone that this ,otfc ended ,ith the account Jf 
Ac supreme eolightenmcnt of Biiddho. It is aid that tie 
r^pot-hmg ™ m five hv,„™ . ,( 

rfILddSf TST““ '*='" ‘ ““I”'*' 

of^ddha from h» hirth to the period of his victory ov? 

,. thus correspond with xrhat is termed the 

intermedfatc epoch/ in tlie Southern records. We may 
eo^in* therefore that such a life of Buddha «as io eireu- 
hhou a loJm ,0 a oomeri form at or befom tie br^inmW 

ht^-Tr/* »nd toms, 

latrt rmo Chioesc A. a 6,-70. M. SlanUlas Julies, iu the 

Isrio r'lH “ P- d- or the tans- 

latioo of the ialita Vislaia from Tibean hy M. Foucaux. 

T". “ **“0 vetsioo of the Lalha Vis- 

tara into Chinese. 

\Ve have next to consider a ^ ork translated into Chinese 
named y<^>^ A.ti, 194, and 

(2) Sm-hmgpen-k’i-kijig. 

0 ^ ^ M 

[» 9 J b 
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This work belongs to case Ixvlii in my Catalogtie of the 
Buddhist Tripi/akaj and U numbened 664 by Mr. Bunyiu 
Nanjio. It was translated by A^u-ta-llh (Mah^bala) and 
Koiig'iiiang'tsiang. As the title indicatit is a brief 
memoir of Buddha's preparatory career (i. e, preparatory to 
his enlightenment), in two parts^ and seven vargas. It 15 
stated in the work, Kao-sSng-fu, K. foJ. y, that this book 
was brought from Kapilavastu by the Dhnrma- 

phala (Tan-kwo), This is also repeated m the work Lai-tat- 
san-pao, K- iv, foh The opening scene therefore lies in 
XapilavastuK Its language b sufficiently exaggerated, but 
not to that wearisome d^ree found in the later Sutras. It 
begins with the nomination of Buddha by Dipankara, 
and ends with the defeat of MAra under the tree of know¬ 
ledge, It therefore includes both the distant and the 
intermediate epochs. I shall give the headings of the 
seven vargas, with some remarks on the character of the 
narrative. 

Va^a I (pp. i-9), ^Exhibiting change.* * The scene 
IS laid in Kapilavastu, in the Nyagrodim Vth^ra. Sur¬ 
rounded by a vast assembly of dbciples, Buddha enquires 
of Maudgalyayana^ ^ Can you for the sake of al] living things “ 
declare the origin of my career (pen k’i) f' On this Maud- 
galya}=^iia, addressing Buddha in the usual orthodox way^ 
asks him to recite the history in virtue of his own inherent 
spiritual power. On this Buddha declares how'hcliad been 
bom during Innuinerable kalpas in every character of life 
for the sake of stemming the tide of lust and covetousness 
which engulphed the worlds and by a life of continual 
progress through the exercise of the virtues of wisdom, 
patience, charity, &c. had arrived at the final condition of 
enlightenment- He then gives the history of his nomina¬ 
tion when Dlpankara was Buddha, and of his successive 
biftlis until finally, after having been born as Vessantara, li e 
occupied the Tushita heaven, and thence descended to be 


^ AbsInLCt of Foot p. ID, 

* This n gtii'Ri Lfl ChiDcst T^.sa-!bo-l:ie, whkK csji oaaly be rceidml to Tiui, 
Sec CElililcrs, Eub \OCic, 
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bom in KapiJa%'astuas tbc BodhisatU'a about to accomplish 
his careor as Buddha. 

Vai^ifa 3. Bodhisath^a descends as a spirit In this section 
we find an account of Eodhisattva^s conception* He descends 
under the form^ of a ^v'hite elephant and Is seen by May4 
in a dream; ^ She beholds in the middle of heaven a white 
elephant resplendent with gloty, and lighting up the i^orld, 
accompanied by music and sounds of rejoicing, and whilst 
accompanying Devas scatter flowers and incense, the elephant 
approaches her, and for a moment hovers above the spot 
and disappears/ The dream is interpreted by the sopth- 
sayersas an exceedingly fortunate one* because * it indicated 
the decent of a holy spirit (Shing-sliinJ into the womb/ 
The child bom therefore would be either a wheel-turning 
I flying-as^he^oes (fi-hing), universal monarch, or a Buddha 
* bom to save the world/ The queen from that moment 
leads a pure, uncontaminatc life. 

* Now on account of this conceptionp 
Bearing as 1 do a Mahasattva, 

I give up alJ false, polluting ways. 

And faotJi in lieart and body rest in purity/ 

The kings of neighbouring countries bring their presents of 
gold, silver, jewels, and robes, and on the eighth day of the 
fourth month the child is born under an Afoka tree. The 
t angels sing for joy* and thirty-hvo supernatural events fndi- 
< cate the nativity. We need not enumerate all these events y 
the firsts howeverj is that the earth was greatly shaken, and 
all rough and hilly places became smooth. The fifteenth 
is, the star Pushya came down and appeared waiting on 
the prince. The last is that the tree spirit {I c. the spirit 
residing in the tree under which the Bodhisattva was bom) 
appearing from it as a man bowed his head in w'orship*^ We 
then have an account of Aslta's visit and prediction. The 


Or. rising tn il clcpifciAfi L The phnsff in the ChEDCtf ii Unhij^onH^ 
Tlicne is rcasco lo sup^^ose tiiaE the DriEiq4i.I thoti|[bt wu that ihc Bodhi^jaitva 
was ridiftj on an hat Was invislhle as a spirit 

^ Tm and Serpdit Worship, pLite aci, 
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varga concludts with the account of his superiority over 
his teachers- 

Varga 3, The athletic contest. This section contains an 
account of the prince's marrii^ge with Ku-i (Gopt) after the 
exhibition of his strength in fightings wrestling, and archery. 
The prince in this accounts restores tlie elephant to life 
which Devadatta had kUledt and is charged by Devadatta 
and his followers as being strengthened by M^ra (the devLl) 
in doing the wonders he did. He marries Gopi, and with 
dojooo attendant women dwells in his palace* * But hts 
heart is not at fe$t. 

Varga 4. The excursion for observation. This is the 
usual account of the princess visit to the garden and the 
sights he beheld. The charioteer h accompanied by -rooo 
other chariots and 10,000 cavalry. A 5 uddha Deva called 
Nandahara assumes tlie form of an old man, a sick man^ 
a corpse^ and a 5 rama/ia successively, and thus determines 
the prince to leave the w^orld (worldly life) and become an 
ascetic* In order to distract his mind the king requests 
the prince to attend a ploughing festival* WTrilst thus 
engaged he beholds the suffering of the oxen, and the heat 
and toil of the men, and the countless insects being 
destroyed and devoured by the birds. Retiring under the 
shadow of a Gambu tree* he enters DhylJia (profound medi¬ 
tation). Tlie king hearing where he was proceeds to tlie spot, 
and observes the branches of the trees bent down^ over the 
prince, and on appimehing tlie homes bend their knees hi 
reverence* The king and his retinue then return to the 
city* On entering the gate he is met by countless thousands 
of people with flowers and Incense, whilst the soothsayers 
shout with joy*' O king! live for ever f The king enquiring 
the reason, the Brahmans tell him that to-morrow the seven 
tf easares would appeatj and the king w^ould bocome a * holy 
ruler’ (a ^akravartin)* 

Varga 5* Leaving his home. The prince without ceasing 


* Trw and Serfmt W'orship. skt, fig. I pwliert; the three bmldwEs repre- 
setiL the three palacci hoilt fdr the 

* Ihe lesivs ere bent dOHH in the pkic {op. cit.) 
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meditated on the joy of a contemplative life in the desert, 
Bdiig' jioiv nineteen years oidp he vowed on the seventh 
day of the fourth month to leave his home. In the middle 
of the night he addressed by Ku-i his wife^ who had 
been troubled by five dreams* Having appeased her, the 
gods determined* ere he composed himself again^ to induce 
him to Jeave his home* They sent On-suh-man [is this 
W^samum? (Manual of Buddhism^ 51)] to lull the 
people to sleeps whilst the Deva Nandahaia causey ail the 
women of the palace to appear in loathsome attitudes* &c^ 
The prince beholding the sight* and regarding ad things 
that exist ^as a phantom, a vision, a dream^ an echo/called 
his coachman to bring his horse* and accompanied by count¬ 
less divine beings ItTt the city. Leaving the city tliey fled 
on their ^vay* till at tnoming light they had gone 4B0 lis, 
and arrived at the A-jiu-ma country (the river Anavam^ or 
Anomd j a Chinese note explains it a$ the" evcr-fullHere 
he dismisses his attendant and sends him back with the horse 
and his jewels to Kapilava$tu. Having cut off his hair* he 
proceeded to theMagadha countr>'*and there has an interview 
with Bimbb^ra To the enquiry w'hence he came and 

what his title was^ he replies^' I come from Ka-wei (Kapila 
or Kavila) to the east of the fragrant mountains and north of 
the snowy mountains,^ On this Bimbls^ra asks him in haste, 
VSuncly you are not that celebrated Siddhartha?^ On his 
replying in the affirmative^ the king bow's down at his fecL 
and asks why one so ridily endow^ed and so distinguished 
in his person was not a universal monarch, and why he had 
left his home. The prince replies that he had gone forth 
to seek deliverance from old age* disease* and deaths On 
this follows a long series of lines (geyas)* beginning," Sup¬ 
pose we could/ Finally Bodhisattv^a leaves the king and 
encounters Arata and K-^l^ma (i. e* Arala K^lima), but not 
satisfied with their teaching he again departs. 

Varga fi* Six years* austerities. Bodhisattva goes forward 
and arrives at the valley (river-valJey (iuenj) of Sc-na. 
This valley was level and full of fniit trees, with no 
noxious insects or snakes* Here dwelt the (Tao- 

sse) Se-na* with 500 fcillow'ers* Here Bodliisattva took hi^ 
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resrdcnce under a SHls. tree. The god$ offer him nectar 
(sweet deiv), but he receives it not, but vows to take one 
grain of millet (hemp) a day. When he had continued thus 
for six years, and reduced himseif to the verge of death, 
the two dnugiitets of Se-na have a dream, in which they 
see a lily having seven colours wither aw'ay \ there comes 
a man who waters it, and it revives, whilst other buds 
spring tip on the face of the water. Awaking they ask 
their father to explain the dream, but neither he nor 
his followers can do so. On this 6’akra descends under the 
form of a BrahmajfArtn, who explains the dream. The girls 
liaving prepared a dish of cream convey it to Bodhisattva ■, 
he receives It, and his strength revives. Having w-ashed 
his hands and flung the dish into the river, whence it is 
carried by a goldtn-wingcd bird to heaven, he proceeds to 
tJm Bodhi tree. 

Varga 7. Defeats MAra. Seated under the tree he causes 
a stream of light to proceed from betiveen his eyes and to 
the dAvelling of hi Am. hl^ra, greatly disconcerted, 
knowing that the Bodhisattva if he fulhla his purpose will 
overthrow his power, resolves to oppose him. His son 
Sumati warns hint against such an attempt, but Mira, 
summoning his tlircc daughters, acquaints them with liis 
design. They robe themselves in their choicest attire, and 
with 500 attendants go to the spot where Bodhisatrt’a was. 
They proceed to tempt him with lascivious offers. Bodlii- 
sattva with a word changes their appearance into that of 
old women. On this Mam, enraged, summons the king 
of the demon spirits (k wet-shin) to assemble with eighteen 
myriads of others. They surround the tree for a distance 
of thirty-six yo^^nas, and assuming every shape (lions, 
bears, tigers, elephants, oxen, horses^ dogs, monkeys, &c.) 
they belch forth smoke and fire. Bodhisattva aits unmoved. 
Mira then advances and endeavours to induce him to give 
up his purpose. Bodhisattva replies in loving words, and 
finally the entire host is dispersed. Buddha then arrives 
at perfect wisdom, the condition which neither Brahma nor 
any other being had yet attained, and so completes his 
purpose. 
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The following life of Buddha, although named in the 
catalogueSj has not come under my notice: 

(?) Siau-pen-k1-king 

It ,e m 

in two kionen ; translated by the ^Ti-yau^ A. D^ 196. 

The next history of Buddha in point of the date of its 
translation is the 

(4) T a-tseusu I-y Ing-pe n-k' i-king. 

* ^ « ® 2|S ® 

This is tJie work of an Up^saka belonging to the Wu dynasty 
(3a'3-464 A.D.), who came to China toAvards the end of the 
After-Han dynasty, and Av-as a diligent translator. The 
Avork. before o$ is a brief one, divided into tw'O parts, 
without any subdivision into sections. The first part, 
which resembles the translation last noticed, takes us to 
the defeat of M^ra. The second includes in it a descrip¬ 
tion of Buddha’s condition as the‘fully enlightened/and 
also the conversion of the fire-Avorshipping Kiryapas. 
With respect to his work of preaching, tliis book has the 
peculiarity of excluding all mention of the journey to 
Benares after the enlightenment. It makes the conversion 
of the fiAfe men take place near the Bodhi tree in Magadha, 
and omits all mention of Yasa, SAriputra, or Maudgalyi- 
yana. The account of the conversion of the Kasyapas b 
full and circumstantial. It agrees in a marked way with 
the particulais given in the Manual of Buddhism (Spence 
Hardy, pp. iB8-191). The illustrations of this event, given 
in the Sanchi Sculptures (plates xjdv, xxxi, xxxil, ist ed.), 
show that it was a popular episode in the history of 
Buddha at the time of the completion of the Sanchi StOpa. 
It i$ also given in the following pages in Arvaghosha’s 
Avork, so Biat we cannot doubt this event formed part of 
the recognised work of Buddha as a teacher. This short 
life therefore includes in it the three portions knoAvn in the 
South as the distant, intermediate, and proximate epochs. 
Tlie last named, however, differs materially from the more 
expanded account found in other books, and is in fact 
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confined to tHc labour of the conversEon of tie five men 
and the three Kar>'apa brothers. 

We now come to the cDnsideration of the life of Buddha 
known as tlie 

(5) K ung-pe n-k*i-k i ng. 

This translation was made by the Sramawa Dharmaphala 
in tonjndctEOfi with Kong-mang-tstangj about the yeax 
208 A.D. It was brought by DharmaphaJa from Kapila- 
vastu, and it is said to be extracted from the Dirgh^gama 
(the long Agama)t which h undoubtedly a primitive and, 
as w^e should say^ a canonical work. Tills translation is in 
two parts, divided into 15 vargas. 

Varga i. Turning the wheel of die law. This section 
begins with Buddha^s interview with Upakat after he 
had attained enlightenment* and gives an account of the 
conversion of the five men, 

Varga 2* Indicating changes- Contains tlie history of 
Yasa, and the conversion of his four friends (Fu-naipFuwy'a- 
^t; Vimala; Kiu-yen-pih, Gav^mpati * Su-to^ Subahu). 

Varga 3. The conversion of Kli^apa* 

Varga 4- Converts Bimbisara rc^, 

Varga 5 * Conversion of *SAriputra and MaudgaJyiyana. 

Varga 6 . Returns to his own country, 

Varga 7+ The history of Su-ta (i. e. Sudatta or Anatha-^ 
pbir/ada), 

Varga S. The history of the queen of Udyina, king of 
Kauj^mbh She would not comply with the king^s wishcSj 
because it w^as a fast day, 

Varga 9. Gautami becomes a Bhlkshuj'iL 

Varga 10* Inconstancy, Contains the history of Prasena- 
^Ps interview with Buddha^ and of the minister w^ho had 
lost his child. 

Varga ii. Self-love* Contains the histoQ^ of an inter- 
\new with Prasena^it, and a sermon preached by Buddha 
on selMove. 

Varga 12. Conversion of MahAkaryapa (Agnidatta). 

Varga 13. Conversion of AmbapilL 
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Varga 14. Discussion with the Niip^nthas. 

Varga 15. Buddha eats the food fit for horses’. 

It will he seen from the above summar^^, that so early 
at least as the end of the second century A. D, a life of 
Buddha, with the details above named, was in circuJation 
in Kapilavastu. 

The next life of Buddha, in point of date, is the second 
version of tlie Lalita Vistara, known in China as the 

(6) Phh-yau-king. 

fll ^ 

This waj translated by the ludian priest Dliarmaraksha, 
during the Western Tsin dynasty^ about a»Df 3™* * It i 5 
in eight ch3pter$i and belongs to the expanded class of 
Buddhist literature* The story of Buddha's life is here 
told from hi$ birth to his death, but in the exaggerated 
and wearisome form peculiar to the works of this (expanded) 
school It would seem as if the idea of merit attaching to 
the reproduction of every word of the sacred books had 
led tlie later writers, not only to reproduce tiie originalp but 
to Introduce^by an easy but tiresome methodj the repetition 
of a simple idea under a multitude of verbal formsj and so 
secure additional merit** 

There is another life of Buddha named in the Chinese 
Catalogues, translated a.d* 4^^ by Buddhabhadra, who 
a descendant of Amr/todana, the uncle of Buddha* This 
life is named 

(j) K^vo-hu-ylit-ko-king* 

ii i a » « 

It is in four kiouen. It has rot come under my notice; 
but another translation of the same text, likewise in four 
kiouen, and made shortly after Buddhabhadra by a native 
of Mid-India called Guwabhadfii (a.d, 436), i$ before me. 
This Avork is called 


^ S« Abstract of Four L-ectimsM fn 53* 

* To show the cliaracter of tM« Hyk of comp^atioii we at ihc cud 

(Note SI) a from Ibu Siitra reUttnE to tlw of BodhiMUTo^ 
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(8) K wo-h u-h Len-tsai’)'i n-ko-klng. 

It is aot divided into sections, but each kiouen embmccs 
a distinct portion of the history. 

Kiouen I contains an account of Sumedhas and his 
nomination by Dipafikara Buddha. It tlicn proceeds to 
narrate the events attending the conceptbnj incarnation, 
and early years of tlic BcKihisattva until his tenth year^ and 
his superiority at school (p* 26), 

Kiouen II begins with tJic martial contest and victory of 
Bodhisattva over hia compeers, and ends with the flight 
from his palace at nmetceii years of age (p. 27). 

Kioucn III,begins with Bqdhisattva^s interview with the 
diiTerent ^/shis, and concludes wnth the conversion of the 
five men after Euddha^'s enlightenment (p. 34). 

Kiouen IV begins with die conversion of Yasa and his 
fatlicr, and afterwards his fifty friends* It then gives in 
great detail the history of the Klfyapas^ and ends with 
an account of the gift of the Cetavana* Thb life of Buddha 
is of a circumstantial cliaiactcrj and is full of interesting 
episodes. 

The next memoir in point of time of translation is tlie 
history of Buddha as it occurs in the Vinaya Pi^ka. I shall 
take as my example the Vinaj^ according to the Mahi- 
j^isaka scJiool* In the 15th and ifith diapters of this work 
is a brief life of Buddha* This copy of the Vinaya was 
brought from Ceylon by Fa-hien at the beginning of the 
fifth century (a. D. 414)1 it w-as not translated by him, 
but by Buddha^va, a native of Cophene, A* I>* 4^3 
Abstract of Fout Lectures, p. ^i)tivith the assistance of 
Tao-sing (ATu-tao-sing), a .Srama/za of Khoten. 

In this life the order of events (and the precise words 
occasionally) agree with the P^di of the MahS-vagga, as pub¬ 
lished by Oldenberg* It begins^ ho we vert with the history of 
the origin of the*S 4 kyaB, and In this it resembles the account 
in tlie Manual of Buddhism\ except that in the Chinese the 
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description of ffanta, the son of AmMj is that he was con¬ 
temptible and ugly* whilst in the Singhalese account he is 
.described as lovely and well-favoured - After the complete 
enlightenment, Buddha sits in contempUtion at the foot of 
different trees. Here there occurs a divergence from tlie 
Pallas it is in the interval of his remaining thus in con- 
templatton that he visits the village of Senipati^ and gives 
to his daughter Su^t:^ the two refuges in Buddha and the 
law. This is a curious statement, as it seems to imply that 
at that time the triple refuge was not known i in other words, 
tliat there was no Sangha, or □lurch. 

Tlie interview with Upaka is Identical with the F 4 li^ 
The sermon at Benares and the conversion of the five men, 
the visit to and conversion of BimbisiraL, the eonvcrsion of 
Yasa and his friends, tlie visit to Uruvilva and the K 4 rya- 
pas, the conversion of Upatishya and Kolita—^all thU is as 
in the Southern account* The narrative then breaks off 
suddenly, and the rules of the Vinaya with respect to 
teacher and pupil Sec- arc introduced* This notice of Bud- 
dha*s life, altliough not translated In China before the fifth 
centnryj must date back from the time when the Southern 
copy of the Vinaya, which Fa-hien brought from China, 
was first put together. The MahMsika school was an 
offshoot from the Arji-asth^vira branch of the Buddhist 
church, and in aU probability was r^rded in Ceylon as 
orthodox, in opposition to the Llahasanghikas. It is 
curious that in the MahAsanghlka copy of die Vinaya 
which FaJikn brought from Patna, and v^bidi he himsdf 
translated into Chinese, there is no section corresponding 
to the one lust adduced, that is, this copy of the Vinaya 
contains no record of Buddha s life. This may be accounted 
for on the ground that the two redactions were made at 
different times and at places far apart* But yet it is curious 
that a copy of the Vmaj'U. brought from Patna, and said to 
have been copied from an authentic original, should differ 
50 Widely from a copy found by the same person at the 
same rime in Ceylon^- This circumstance at any rate will 


^ Fn-^SJeo, p. 144.^ 
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show the mixed chiractcr of Buddhist books in China, and 
the difficulty of classifying them in any distinct order, 

Wc come now to notice a life of Buddha translated by 
a native Chinese priest. It is called the 

(9) Fo-pen-h ing-king 

1 * 4^ ^T 

and was translated by Pao-yun, a companion of Fa-hien 
in his travels in India, about A.D, 430. It is in seven 
chapters, and composed in varying measures or verses of 4, 
5 or 7 symbols to the line. We have no means of deter¬ 
mining the name of the original work from which Pao-yun 
translated his book, but it evidently was not the Buddba- 
itarita-kAv>'a of Ajvaghosha. It resembles it in no parti¬ 
cular, except that it is in verse. Tire contents of this work 
1 have already given elsewhere (Abstract of Four Lectures, 

p. 100)! so that Uiere is no need to allude to it here at any 
length- ^ 

Nor need I refer, except to name it, to the Chinese 
^rsion of the Lallta Vistara, This translation was made 
by the 5 rama«a DIvakara during the Tang dynasty. He 
was a native of Mid-India, and flourished in China A.D. 6j6 
It is in 1 3 chapters and 27 sections. The headings of these 
chapters have been given elsewhere (Catalogue, pp. iS, 10), 
The contents of the Chinese version agree in the main 
with the Tibetan. It is named 

(10) Fang-kwang-tai-j^ivang-j'an-king, 

There is a lile of Buddha translated by an Indian priest 
ol Cophenc, about A.D. 445, which is called 

(i I) Sang-kia-lo-c’ha-sho-tsih-fo-hing-king. 

fS ft H *] ®f « ft @ 

This appears to have been written by a priest called Sari 
gharaksha, who was bom in the kingdom of Su-lai and 
came to Gandhdra when Kanishka flourished, 'tIiIs 
monarch is caUed in the text Kicn-to-ki-nl-wang The 
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symbols KJcji“to correspond with the family title given 
elsewhere to Kanishha, viz. A'an-tan^ j, c. A'andana or sandal- 
wood (see the work Tsah-pao-tsang-king in the Indian 
Office Collection of Buddhist Books, kiouen vi^ToJ, [Cata- 
logue, case Jxvi])^ This Chinese title may probably cor¬ 
respond with the tribal name of Gushan^ or perhaps (accoi'd- 
ing to Oldcfiberg) with the title Koirano^ of the coins. But 
in any case Sahghaniksha is said to have lived during the 
time of this monarch, and to have w'ritten the Hfeof Buddha, 
which was afterwards translated into Chinese by Sahgha- 
bhadanta (?). This work is in 5 kiouen; it comprises the 
usual Stories from the birth of Buddha to the distribution 
of his relics after his dcatli. There is at the end a cunous 
story about Ajoka, who feigned 100 years after the Nir- 
v 4 wa. He is said to have had a dream which induced him 
to assemble the Bhikshus in a convocation. He was toJd 
by them that there W’ss in R^^grdia a casket on w'hich 
there was a record enshrined, or a gold plate, which had 
been delivered by Buddha. On opening the casket a pro¬ 
phecy was found stating that in Magadha, in the city of 
R^g^griha^ there were two Iiouseholders w hose two sons 
w-ere calledVi^yamitra andVasudatta; of these the former, 
in consequence of hb merit in giving a ball of earth to 
Buddha, should be bom 100 years after as Ajoka of 
the Mau r>^a family. In consequence of this prophecy A/oka 
built B4,txso shrines for the relies of Buddha^ obeying m 
this the direction of his dream, that he should cause the 
jarlras of the holy one to bo everywhere diffused. 

Another life of Buddha is one I have partly translated 
in the Romantic History of Buddha^ It b called 

{12) F o-pen-h i ng-ts ih-t ing 

4 : « « « 

and ’ivas translated by G//inagupta or f 7 .SinakClta of the 
Tsui dynasty (circ. A.D. 58S}. It is said to be the same 
as the Abhinbhkramar/a S^tra, but of this there b no 
positive evidence. It b in 60 kiouen, and embraces Bud* 
dha's history' from the beginning to the time of the con¬ 
version of the Kijyapas and others. 
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The Tollowlng is the titJc of a life of Buddha^ traits- 
Jated by Fi-khin of the Sung dynasty (began 960 a. D.)^ 
and named 

(13) Fo-sliwo-^ung-liu-mo-ho-ti-king 

« It ^ af j® gj fls- jg 

which is, as it appears, a work of the Sammatiya school of 
Buddhism, corresponding with the Mah 4 va$tu. The phrase 
^ ^ is used in die introductory chapter to denote Sam- 
mata, who was‘chosen by all ’ to be the first king; and 
Is th^ Chinese fonn of Mahlvastu, ‘ the great 
(thing).' This memoir is in 2 vois, and 13 kiouen; it is 
very complete, agreeing in its details with the notices found 
in the Manual of Buddhism, and in Bigandct*s Life of 
Godama. It ivas probably in the original a Pdli work. 

The last version of the Lalita Vbtara, known as the 

(14) Shln-t’u ng-j-aou-hl-k i ng, 

m mm i^m 

has not come under my notice, 

AJ\\ACflOSHA. 

The most reliable of the lives of Buddha known in 
China is that translated in thepresent volume, the Buddha- 
^rita-kavya. It was no doubt written by the Bodhisattva 
Ajvaghosha, who was the twelfth Buddhist patriarch, and 
a contemporary of Kanishka K Translators in China attri¬ 
bute both this book and the work which I have called the 
‘Sermons of Arvaghosha* (ta iwang yan king lun) to him, 
and there is no reason to question it Kumarr^Jva, who 
translated the latter work, was too familiar with Indian 
subjects to be mistaken in this particular, and Dhaitna- 
raksha (we will employ this restoration of his name) was 
also a native of Mid-India, and deeply versed in Buddhist 


■ Then^ is no utMlnti* certatnty about ibe date of Kanishku: it tiuiy protisi- 
Wy be irSmed to Ilio l«£fniiinB of tbt kttcr half of the Rest cetuuir 
flClCt po^). ' 
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Ifteraturc (he became a dUdple at six years of Both 

these tr^slators lived about a, D. 400. 

I am toldr howe\'er, by Mr. Rockhill, that TlrAn^Uiaj 
the Tibetan author, mentions three writers of the name 
of Ajvaghosha, the ''great one/ the younger, and one 
who lived in the eighth century a. d, Th[3 latter^ who 
was also caUed ^ura, could not be the A-n-aghosha of our 
text, as the translation of the work dates from the fifth 
century. And as of the other one was called^the 
great' and the other ^the younger/ it admits of little 
question that tJie Bodliisatt\^ wonJd be the former. But 
in the Chinese Catalogues, ^ far as I have searched, there 
is no mention made of more than one writer called by this 
name, and he is ever affirmed to have been a contcinporary 
ofKanishka. In the book Tsah-pao-tsang-king, for instance 
(kiouen vi), tliere are several tales told of the A^andan 
*Kanika" or ^Kanishka,^ m one of which (foL 13) Ajva- 
gho 5 ha IS distinctly named as his religious adviser, and he 
*is there called ^the Bodhisattva; ^ so that, according to evi¬ 
dence derived from Chinese sources, there seems no reason 
to doubt that the author of the bcK>k I have here translated 
was living at and before the time of the Scythian invasion 
of Magadlia under the A'andan king Kanishka. With 
respect to the date of this monarch wc have no positive 
evidences the weight of authority sides with those who 
place him at the beginning of the .Saka period, i.e. A.D. 78. 
It is therefore possible that the emissaries who left China 
A. D. 64 and returned A.D. 6 y may have brought back with 
them some knowledge of the w^ork of Ajvaghosha called 
Fo-pen-hing^ or of the original then circulating in India, on 
which Aj^'^ghosha founded his poem. Tt is singular at 
least tliat the work of Aj^^aghosha is in five chapters as 
well as that translated by AuTa-lan. In any case wn 
may conclude that as early as about A.D. 70^ if not 
before, there w'as in India a w'ork known as Buddha^arita 
(Fo-pen-hing). 

As to the origin of such a work, it seems likely to have 
sprung from an enlargement of the Mah^parinlrvil^ia SHtra, 
We know that the record of the history of Buddha^s last 
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da>^ was extant under this title from early tiincSj and 
nothing would be simpler than the gradual enlargement of 
such a recordt so as to include in it not only liis last days^ 
but his work throughout his life. Each district in which 
Buddha taught had probably its own recollcctioiis on this 
pointt and to any zealous writer the task of connecting 
these scYeial histories would be an easy one. Such a man 
was Ajvaghosha+ Brought up in Central India, travelling 
throughout his life as a preacher and musician^ and finally 
a follower of Kanisbka through his Northern campaigns; 
such a man would naturally be Jed to put together the 
various tales or traditions ho had gathered as to the birth 
and life of his great master, and connect them with the 
already recognised account of his end or last days on earths 
The detailed account of Buddha^s deaths recorded in the 
iMalii^parinlrva^/a SOtra^ finds a place at the end of the pre¬ 
sent work; this account being well known to Arvaghoshaj 
there can be no difficulty in understanding how he came to 
write an entire poem on the subject of the mastet^s life 
and death* 

I am told by Professor Max Miiller that the Sanskrit 
versions of the Buddhrti^'arita break off at the end of 
varga that isj after the account of the conversion 
of the great K 4 ry^apa. Whether this is accidental or 
whether it indicates theprigmal extent of the poem, I have 
no means of Judging. One thing is certain^ that at the 
time when the translation was made by Dhamiiiraksha (viz. 
about A.D. the work was of the size of the present 

volume. There is no i priori reason for supposing the 
later portion to have been, added by a writer subaequent 
to Ar\^ghosha. A poem doea not easily admit of *a con* 
tinuation^ by another author; nor can we think that a 
distinguished writer like Arvaghosha would omit in his 
biogmphy the account of the death of his heroj especially 
as the materials were at hand, and the dramatic effect of 
the poem would be undoubCcdly increased by the addition 
cpf such a popular record- It seems therefore more natural 
to suppose that the Sanskrit MSS. are incomplete copies of 
the originalj and that the Chinese version before us is in 
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fact a translation of the entire poem as it came from its 
aiithor^s Iiauds. 

There is little to add, with respect to the history of 
Anraghosha, to the few notices I have given elsewhere 
{Abstract, &c., p. 95 sqq,) One or tw-o allusions to him 
will he found in the work of Wong pah (Shmg tau kT,{| iSd 
and 190). These only confirm the general tradition that he 
was originally a distinguished Biahnian and became a con¬ 
vert to BuddhismThe Buddha^arita contains sufficient 
proof of his acquaintance with and hostility to Brahmanical 
teaching, and the frequent discussions found therein relative 
to the non-existence of ‘ F {an individual self) illustrate the 
record contained in $ 190 of the work (Shing tauj named 
above, ' that Vim. a WTiler of SAstras (Lun sse), a dtsdplc 
of ArvaghMha Bodhisattva, wrote a treatise in loo gAthAs 
on the subject of “non-individuality" (ivou 'ngo lun), which 
the heretics were unable to gainsay.' With reference to 
this doctrine of the non-existence of tlic Individual subject, 
it is not possible in such a w'orfc as this to say much. 

I shall be glad to place on record, however, my belief that 
in Buddhism this question is much more than a speculative 
question of philosophy. It touches the skirt of the highest 
moral truth. For the individual self in Buddhism is the 
evil or carnal self, the origin of sorrow. This, tlie Buddhist 
says {at least as I read his coufe^ion of faith), docs not 
exist j the evil wlf is not a separate reality, it is the delu¬ 
sion of ‘sense j’ it is ‘nothing.' Destroy this idea of self 
and there will be light If we r^ard the question thus, 
it assumes a form more interesting and vital than that 
of any philosophical enquiry. As I said above, it touches 
the skirt of the highest truth j and in this approach to truth 
lies the power of the Buddhist doctrine. 

The Faithfulness of Chinese Translations, 

It is^ wTQnderful to look through the large collection of 
Buddhist books t ranslated into Chinese from the dialects 

• Mr. Rockuil hu kibdlr civeti me jw eitiact fjMn a Tibetan WOit, Mai- 
jfuiifniulalaatra. in whiefi, Ajimijiioslm is uienli£etl with Mntn'rila or UilWriu. 
iMwwinwe wbom, ace Abstract. &c., p. t^i. 
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of Indiaj principalJy by Indian or Indo-Scj'tbian priests. 
I use this last expression to indicate the nationality of 
those translators who came to China from Cabul and 
regions north of the Indus- For Goo years and more a 
succession of Buddhist teachers and preachers followed one 
another from India and Central Asia towards China with 
little interruption. The result h, that the Buddhist Tripi- 
/aha fcanon) as we have it in that country is a collection 
of translations without connection of parts, denoting the 
Buddhism of India and neighbouring countries, in every 
period of its development. Hence side by side with the 
early teaching of the faith found in such books as the Dhar- 
mapada (Tan poh), we have the gross form of Tantra 
worship contained in the ‘Dham/d of /CznJk being 

in fact the same as KAll or DurgA or Cagatmdtr'i. Never¬ 
theless this collection of translations Is a most important 
one. Its importance has yet to be realised. To the stu¬ 
dent of Buddhism it is an inexhaustible mine of wealth. 
And to the student of history some' knowledge of it is 
ijidfspensable. 

The question presents itself, therefore, can we rely on 
the truthfulness of the work done by these men in China 
To this question only a qualified answer can be given ; we 
may rely on tlie work of men of known ability. And in 
other Cases w'e may test tiie w'ork done by cornpartsoti with 
the originals. We should have no reluctance, I think, in 
accepting the translations of men like Kumio^tva, to 
whom both Chinese and Sanskrit must have been familiar, 
and w'hose w'ork may be tested by comparison with Sanskrit 
texts. And if he may be trusted, so may others also who 
worked with him or in his time. Amongst these was Dhar- 
maraksha, the translator of the Buddhaiarita of this volume. 
He was a man of Alid-India, and became a disciple at six 
years of age, and daily recited 10,000 words; of Scripture, 
At first he belonged to the school of the lesser develop¬ 
ment, and was well acquainted with the discourses of the 
five Vidyas- Afterwards he became a follower of the 
greater development. He arrived in China in the year 
41a A, D. and worked at translations till A. D, 454, Now 
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we can hardly suppose that a man cf such natural gifts as 
Dharmaraksha could have laboured for forty-two years 
at translations^ without being wortliy of trust. Moreover 
we find that Kumar^iva ^vas working at thts period in 
China, and that he translated the work of Ajvaghoaha 
called Ta-iwang'yan-kmg'iufi, which appears to be related 
to the Ta 4 nvang-yaji-king^ anolher name for the Life of 
Buddha (LaUta Vistara), Is It likely diat the two translators 
were unknown to one another? 

It is truEj indeed;, that I have not been able to test the 
translation of Dharmaraksha by comparison w+ith the San¬ 
skrit As I understand Professor Max Miillcr^ the Sanskrit 
text i$ not always easy to Interprets differs in many 
places from the Chinese version* Sometimes it is possible 
to see how it happened that tlie Chinese translator mis¬ 
understood the text before him. Sometimes it would seem 
that he omitted intentionally whole passages which would 
be either unintelligible or uninteresting to Chinese readers. 
As there is some prospect of the Sanskrit text of Ajva- 
ghosha's work being published, we may hope to arrive in 
time at something like ceitainty on the point under con¬ 
sideration. 

But with respect to the trustworthiness of Chinese trans- 
latians in gedcrak it depends^ as I said before, on the 
cliaracter of the individual scholar^ There is no reason at 
all why a Brahman should not have become familiar w-ltli 
Chinese, and when w'e add to this the extraordinary fadlL 
tics alTorded the Buddhist missionaries in China for exe¬ 
cuting their work, In the way I mean of royal patronage 
and able coadjutors, there is no reason to suspect the result 
of their labours* Yet doubtless there are many unreliable 
versions of sacred texts to be found- Every zealous Up^- 
saka who came to China was not thereby duly qualified 
for the w^ork of translation ; and as a rule we should be 
cautious in attaching entire credence to the literary labours 
of such persons. 
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Awaghosha's Style, 

The Chinese priest T-tsing ^ys that the hymns used m 
the Buddhist church during his visit to India were com¬ 
posed and arranged by Ajvaghosha (Nan-hae, § 3^)- There 
can be littJe doubt that he was a musician as well as poet* 
He tiax-^dled about, we are toJdj with a body of musicians, 
and was tlie means of converting many persons of distme- 
tion by hfs skill (Abstract, &C*, p, 97). The work before 
us give 5 proof of hts poetical talcnL lu translating his 
verses, even from the Chinese* an impulse to follow in his 
poetical vein has been felt* But the requirements of a 
literal translation forbad any such diversion. Neverdieless 
the reader will observe many passages that would have 
easily allowed a more * flowery diction/ The passage in 
verse 6^9 and following verses b ver>" touching—the con¬ 
suming grief of YsLfodhar^ until *her breath grew less and 
sinking tiius, she fell upon the dusty ground/ The account 
of Buddha^s enlightenment in verse 1166 and following is 
also striking: 'Thus did he complete the end of self, as 
fire goes out for want of grass; thus he had done what he 
would have men do; he first had found the w^y-of perfect 
knowledge. He finished thus the first great lesson; enter¬ 
ing the great ^fshi*s house, the darkness disappeared* light 
burst upon him; perfectly si lent and at rest^ he reached the 
last exhaustless source of truth; lustrous with all wisdom 
tlie great Rhhl sat, perfect In gifts, whilst one convulsive 
throe shook the wide carth.^ 

There are many passages throughout the poem of great 
beauty; there b much also that is dry and abstruse^ 
yet we cannot doubt that in that day and among these 
people the "great poem" of Axvaghosha must have had 
considerable popularity. Hence the translation^ of it are 
numerous; it must have tested Dharmaraksha's powders 
to have turned it into Chinese* There is also a Tibetan 
copy of kf and w^hether it was originally composed in 
Sanskrit or not, we know^ that there are now various edi¬ 
tions of St in that language^ I do not protend to have 
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found the authoi''$ meaning in all cases ^ the Chinese is 
not easy; but in the main drift of the poem I have fol¬ 
lowed my text as faithfully and literally as possible. The 
concluding portion of die last section, a$ it seems to sup¬ 
port the idea of only one Ajoka, first fierce and then gentle* 
or religious, is, to say the least, a curious passage^ But we 
may not attach too much weight to an isolated statement 
of this sort; there may have been reasons more tlian we 
know of why the orthodox tradition of the Dharma-Ajoka, 
the patron of the TheravAdi school* should have been 
Ignored by a friend of Kanishka. But in any case the evi¬ 
dence is too slight to build upon; we can only say tJiat in 
Ajvaghosha^s time it had become usual to put the Council 
of Pd/aJiputra out of sight, and to regard the Theravadt 
school as one opposed to the generally received traditions 
of the North* 

1 cannot conclude this Introdyction without expressing 
my thanks to Mr* Bunyiu Kanjio, who kindly suggested 
emendations of my translation of some passages at die 
beginning of the work* and also to Profe^r Max MiiUeri 
to whom I am indebted for the restoration of many of the 
proper names that occur throughout the text. 


Th£ Rectory, Wakk, 

Northvxqehlaxd, 

Feb 4j iSSj. 


S. BEAL* 
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A METRICAL VERSION 

• or THE 

LIFE OF BUDDHA BY MA-MENG-PU-SA, 

{A5VAGH0SHA BODHISATTV'A.) 


KIOUEN L 

Varca 1. The Birth. 

(There was) a descendant of the IkshvSiku’ (family), 
an invincible" .SUkya monarch, pure in mind (mental 
gifts) and of unspotted virtue, called therefore ‘ Pure- 
rice' (Juddhodana). i 

Joyously reverenced by all men (or, 'beings'), as 
the new moon (is welcomed by the world), the king 
indeed (was) like the heaven-ruler ■Sakra’', his queen 
like (the divine) a 

Strong and calm of purpose as the earth, pure 
in mind as the wrater-lily, her name, figuratively 
assumed, MdyA, she was in truth Incapable of class- 
comparison. 3 


‘ The IksbvAliu (sugar-cane} iamily of Poiala. ^uddhodma 
was thj? fathej* * of the BddhisLitva- 
■ Wou-shlng; this Ls the c<juivaJeni for 
But it htf€ refers to as s race of 

moiiarchs. 

* Or, like king of Devna* the husband of 
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On her in likeness as the heavenly queen de¬ 
scended the spirit and entered her womb. A 
mother, but free from grief or pain, (she was) without 
an^' false or illusory’ mind. 4 

Disliking the clamorous ways of the world, (she 
remembered) the excellent garden of Lumbint, a 
pleasant spot, a quiet forest retreat,(with its) trickling 
fountains, and blooming flowers and fruits. 5 

Quiet and peaceful, delighting In meditation, 
respectfully she asked the king for llbert>' to roam 
therein ; the king, understanding her earnest desire, 
was seized with a seldom-felt anxiety (to grant her 
request). 6 

He commanded his kinsfolk, Yinthln and without 
(tlie palace), to repair with her to that garden shade; 
and now the queen Maya knew that her time for 
child-bearing was come. 7 

She rested calmly on a beautiful couch, (sur¬ 
rounded by) a hundred thousand female attendants; 
(it was) the eightli day of the fourth moon, a s^son 
of serene and agreeable character. 8 
Whilst she (thus) religiously observed* * the rules of 
a pure discipline, Bodhlsattva was born from her 
right side, (come) to deliver the world, constrained 
by great pity, without causing his mother pain or 
anguish. 9 

As king Yu-liu* was bom from the diigh, as king 
Pi-t'au* was born from the hand, as king Mao-to* 


‘ Here there seems to be a play on the word wan , which is the 
cquix-alent for MSya or illusion. The Sanskrit text reads Miyd- 
pagatd'iva Mdyd, i.e. MayS without deceit. 

* Or, (the season for) religiously observing the rules of abstinence, 

* Aurva. * Pr/thu, born from the arm of Voia. 

* MSndMtrr: 
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was bom from the top of the head, as king 
was born from the arm-pit, to 

So also vr^s Bodhisattva on the day of his birth 
produced from the right side; gradually emerging 
from the womb, he shed in every direction the rays 
of his glory. 11 

As one (bom) from recumbent space®, and not 
through the gates of life, through countless kalpas, 
practising virtue, self-conscious he came forth to life, 
without confusion, 12 

Calm and collected, not falling headlong (was he 
born), gloriously manifested, perfectly adorned, spark¬ 
ling witli light he came from the wonib^ as when the 
sun first rises (from the East). 13 

(Men) indeed regarded* * his exceeding great glory, 
yet their sight remained uninjured: he allowed them 
to gaze, the brightness of his person concealed for 
the time, as when we look upon the moon in die 
heavens. 14 

His body, nevertheless, was effulgent with light, 
and like the sun which eclipses tlte shining of the 
lamp, so the true gold-like beauty of Bodhisattva 
shone forth and was diffused everytvhere. 15 

Upright and firm and u neon fused in mind, he deli¬ 
berately took seven steps®, the soles of his feet 


Kskshivat. These names ane supplied from the Sanskni tent, 

® This may also be tnuislated ‘as one wbo HUU friotn space,' 
i. e. miraculously born from space, 

* He passed from the womb to be bom. The idea seems to 
be that ihoiigb conceived Jn the womb, he was bom superniiluniJly 
from the side. 

* Kwan-tsai, weighed and considered. 

* These seven steps are frequently figured by seven lotos-marks, 
I-Lsing refers to such marks at Naianda, where Euddha walked 
seven steps, forward and backward; they are also figured on the 
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resting evenly upon the ground as he went, liis foot¬ 
marks remained bright as seven stars, i6 

Moving like the lion, king of beasts, and looking 
earnestly towards the four quarters, penetrating to 
the centre the principles of truth, he spake tlius with 
the fullest assurance ; 17 

‘ This birth is in the condition of a Buddha^; after 
this I have done with renewed birth? now only am I 
bom this once, for the purpose of saving all the 
world,’ 18 

And now from the midst of heaven there de¬ 
scended two streams of pure water, one warm, the 
otlier cold, and baptised his head* *, causing refresh¬ 
ment to his body, 19 

And now he is placed in the precious palace hall, 
a jewelled couch for him to sleep upon, and the 
heavenly kings with their golden flowery hands hold 
fast the four feet of the bed. ao 

Meanwhile the Devas in space, seizing their 
jewelled canopies, attending, raise in responsive har¬ 
mony their heavenly songs, to encourage him to 
accomplish his perfect purpose®, et 

Then theKaga-r^as 6lled with joy, earnestly desir¬ 
ing to show their revere nee for the most excellent law*, 
as they had paid honour to the former Buddhas, now 
went to meet Bodhisattva; a 2 


cloth held by the attendants at the birth of Bodhisattva, Sec Tree 
and Serpent Worships plate figure 3^ middle scene. 

* This birth is a Buddha-^birLh. 

“ He thus consecrated to be a king; see Childci^ Pali 
Dict.^ sab ; also Eitch Handbook, sub ^lOrddh^- 

bhishlkta^ 

■ Inciting him to perfect the way of Buddha. 

* That 15 , ^ to advance the cause of true religion/ 
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They scattered before him hlandSra, flovvefa, re¬ 
joicing with heartfelt joy to pay such religious 
homage; {and so, again,) Tathfigata having appeared 
in the world, the iVuddha^ angels rejoiced with glad¬ 
ness; 23 

With no selfish or partial joy, but for the sake of 
religion they rejoiced, because creation engulfed 
in the ocean of pain, was now to obtain perfect 
release. 24 

Then the precious Mountain-ra^ Sume(ni)* *, 
firmly holding this great earth * witen Bodhisattva 
appeared in the world, was swayed by the wind of 
his perfected merit. 25 

On every hand the w'orld was greatly shaken, 
as the wind drives the tossing boat; so also the 
minutest atoms of sandal perfume, and the bidden 
sweetness of precious lilies, 26 

Floated on the air and rose through space and 
then commingling came back to earth; so again 
the garments of Det'as descending from heaven 
touching the body, caused delightful thrills of 
joy; 27 

The sun and moon wdth constant course redoubled 
the brilliancy of their light, w'liilst in the world the 


* The .Siiddha-vSsns, ‘beings dressed in pure garments,' A 
class of heavenly brings, supposed to take peculiar interest in 
the religious welfare of men, 

* ' CrealioD,' in the sense of' all that lives.' 

■ Simieru, written also Some and Meru. The primeval moun¬ 
tain; the Albora, AtUs, or Olympus of other tribes. It is explained 
as ' the high, or resplendent, mountato.' On it was the heaven of 
the gods (tlie thirty-three gods). 

* It would seem from this that the original idea of Sumeni was 
'the iDonntain of Heaven;' tbe visible heaven, or Ennatnenl, which 
' firmly holds tbe earth.' 
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fire’s gleam of itaelf prevailed vvitliout the use of 
fuel. 28 

Pure water, cool and refreshing from the springs, 
flowed here and there, self-caused; In the palace ail 
the waiting women were filled with Joy at such an 
unprecedented event 29 

Proceeding all in company, they drink and bathe 
themselves; In all arose calm and delightfid thoughts; 
countless inferior Deyas (bhdtas), delighting in reli¬ 
gion, like clouds assembled, 30 

In the garden of Lumbtnl, filling the spaces be- 
tw'een the trees, rare and special flowers, in great 
abundance, bloomed out of season. 31 

All cruel and malevolent kinds of beings, together 
conceived a loving heart; alt diseases and afflictions 
among men w'lthout a cure applied, of themselves 
were healed, 32 

The various cries and confused sounds of beasts 
were hushed and silence reigned; the stagnant 
water of the river-courses flowed apace, whilst the 
polluted streams became clear and pure. 33 

No clouds gathered throughout the heavens, whilst 
angelic music, self-caused, was heard around; the 
'whole world of sentient creatures enjoyed peace and 
universal tranquillity. 34 

Just as -ivnen a country visited by desolation, sud¬ 
denly obtains an enlightened ruler, so when Bodhi- 
sateva was born, he came to remove the sorrows of 
all living things, 35 

MSra*, the heavenly monarch, alone was grieved 
and rejoiced not. The Royal Father (.Suddl’iodana) 


’ ni^TVi, the kins world of deare. According' to the 

Buddhist theogony he i$ Ite god of sensnaJ love. He bolds the 
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beholding his son* *, strange and miraculous^, as to 
his birth, 36 

Though self-possessed and assured in It is soul, 
tvas yet moved with astonishment and his coun¬ 
tenance clianged> whilst he alternately weighed with 
himself the meaning (of such an event), now rejoiced 
and now distressed. 37 

The queen-mother beholding her child, born thus 
contrary to laws of nature, her timorous woman’s 
heart was doubtful; her mind through fear, swayed 
betw'ecn extremes: 38 

Not distinguishing the happy from the sad por¬ 
tents, a^in and again she gave way to grieP; and 
now the aged women of the world, (of the ‘long 
night*’) in a confused way supplicating heavenly 
guidance, 39 

Implored the gods to whom their rites were paid, 
to bless the child; (cause peace to rest upon the 
royal child.) Now there ivas at this time in the 
grove, a certain soothsayer a Brahman, 4*^ 

Of dignified mien and wide-spread renown, famed 
for his skill and scholarship: beholding the signs*, his 

world in sin. He was the enemy of Buddha, and endeavoured in 
every -way to defeat him. He is also desciibed ag the Ving of 
death. 

* Beholding his ‘born son,’ or ‘begotten son.' 

* K'j-teb, truly unique (Williams' Did.) Mi tsang yau, 
nnsecn before, miraculous. 

* The test seems to point to alternately recurring hope and grief. 

* The test here is difficult. I take iT^lang-suh lo be equal to 
A^'iS ang-y 6, which is a frequent expression to denote the ‘ Jong night ’ 
of transmigration or ignorance. If this be not so. then KhAnZ’ 
sub may be simply ' aged.' 

* Kh\ Slang, a discemer of signs or portents- 

* Thai is, eillicf the signs on the child’s body, or die occurrences 
auending his birth. 
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heart rejoiced, and he exulted at the miraculous 
event 41 

Knowing the king's mind to be somewhat per¬ 
plexed, he addressed him (tltus) with triith and 
earnestness, * * Men bom In the world, chiefly desire 
to have a son the most renowmed’; 42 

* But now the king, like the moon when full, should 
feel in himself a perfect joy, having begotten an 
unequalled^ son, (for by this the king) will become 
illustrious among his race; 43 

‘ Let then his heart be joyful and glad, banish all 
anxiety and doubt, the spiritual omens that are 
everywhere manifested indicate for your house and 
dominion a course of continued prosperity 44 
‘The most excellently endowed child now' born wdll 
bring deliverance to the entire w'orld *, none but a 
heavenly teacher has a body such as this* golden 
colour’d, gloriously resplendent. 45 

' One endowed ivith such transcendent marks, must 
reach the state of “Samjak'-Sambodhi,’’ or if he be 
induced to engage in worldly delights, then he must 
become a universal monarch 46 


* Or, A most victoiio'iis son; or, a sort most renowned. 

* Kh-teh, Hilly unique; strange or wonderful; (p. 7, o. *.) 

* Increasing' or advancing prosperity, 

* Mu^i assured]}' save the world. 

A body, such a masterpiece. 

* .^Aing-bsio, perfect mumination, Satnyak-Sambuddlia; or, 
as in the text. 

’ A -wheel-taming monarch. A monarch lihe the sun ' that flies 
as he goes;* the old conceit of a king of the age of gold*; ±e 
expectation of peace and prosperity resulting from the universal 
auihoiity of such a righteous kmg, is an old, perhaps a priaulive, 
one. The Alakravartin is the eastern form of the myth. 

• Thiit is, ptcilmhty, ‘ a gialdai (wbeel} king.* 
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' Evcrj'where recognised as the ruler of the great 
earth, mighty in his righteous government, as a 
monarch ruling the four empires uniting under his 
sway all other rulers; 47 

'As among all lesser lights, the sun's brightness 
is by far the most excellent. But if lie seek a 
dwelling among the mountain forests, with single 
heart searching for deliverance 48 

■ Having arrived at the perfection of true wisdom, 
he will become illustrious' throughout the world; 
for as mount Sumeru is monarch among all moun¬ 
tains, 49 

' Or, as gold is chief among all precious things, 
or, as the ocean is supreme among all streams’* *, 
or, as the moon is first among die stars, or, as the 
sun is brightest of all luminaries, 50 

'So Tathcigata, born in the world, is the most 
eminent® of men; his eyes clear and expanding*, 
the lashes both above and below moving with the 
lid, 51 

‘ The iris of the eye of a clear blue colour\ in 
shape like the moon ivhen half full, such character¬ 
istics as these, without contradiction, foreshadow the 
most excellent condition of perfect (wisdom).' 52. 


* The four empiresp that the fdiir qonliDetiLs or quarters of 
the world. 

■ Deliverancef that from iSm; or sorrow the result of sin 
{looksha)^ 

* Shine universally' as the light of the mn. 

* The ocean is always tti Buddhist workSp as in Homerp aaso- 
cialed with 'flowiogs^' The expression in the Chitieset liu-hai, 
corresponds exactly with 

® The most wQrshipfuh 

* Widening more aud more. 

^ Of a deep purple or violet cplour- 
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At this time the king addressed the twice-born h 
it be as you say. with respect to these Tniraco- 
Ions signs, that they indicate such consequences^ 53 

* Then no such case has happened with former 
kings, nor down to our time has such a thing 
oa:urred/ The Brahman addressed the king thus, 
*Say not so; for it is not right; 54 

* For with regard to renown and wisdom, personal 
celebrity, and worldly substance, these four things 
indeed are not to be considered according to pre- 
ced en t or s ubsequence; 5 5 

' But whatever is produced according to nature®, 
such things are liable to the law of cause and effect: 
but now whilst 1 recount some parallels let the king 
attentively listen; 5^ 

* Bhr/gu, Ahgira^ (Angiras ?)» these two of ^jshi 
family* * having passed many years apart from men, 
each begat an excel lentlj'-endowed son^ 57 

^ Bribaspati with* 5 'iikra,skilful in making royal trea¬ 
tises, not derived from former families (or, tribes) ; 5S 

*Sdrasvata, the ^/shi, whose works ^ have long 
disappeared, begat a son^ Po-lo-sa* who compiled 
illustrious Sfitras”^ and Shlistras ; 59 

‘ That is, ihe Brahid^n; wcsuring ihe tmce-born ibreadL 

* Of, whatever is bom according; to Xhe nature of things. 

* I restore these mmcs according to the S:ui5krit iekc, supplied 
by Professor Mas MOiler. 

* That is^ belonging to the i?/shi tribe; in other wordily * these 
two J?isbis/ 

* Or, it may, perhaps more correctlyp be reudered * separated 
by a long period from Sl^tras or Shastras," or, when these works 
had long been lose 

* Is thisi Parajara, the reputed father of VySsa f (sec T^rax Mulleins 
Ancient Sanskrit LUeraturep p. 479^) 

^ n tustrious Sutras {Ming King) ciay possibly refer io the Vedas, 
bul the five vidyas are also called by this name (Jul. lly 73). 
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* That which now w'c know and see, is not there¬ 
fore dependent on previous connection ; VySsa, the 
V?/shi, the author of numerous treatises, 6o 

‘After his death had among his descendants, 
Poll-mi (V^miki), who extensively collected Githi 
sections; Atri, the /?(shi. not understanding the 
sectional treatise on medicine, 6i 

‘ Aftenvards begat Atreya, who was able to control 
diseases; the t^vice-born J?/shi Kusi (Kusika), not 
occupied with heretical treatises, 62 

‘Afterwards (begat) Kia-ti-na r%^,who thoroughly 
understood heretical systems; the sugar-cane 
monarch * *, who began his line, could not restrain 
the tide of the sea, 63 

'But Sagara-rS^a, his descendant, who begat a 
thousand royal sons, he could control the tide of the 
great sea so that it should come no further. 64 
‘ (7anaka, the 7 ?/shi, without a teacher acquired 
power of abstraction. All these, who obtained such 
renown, acquired powers of themselves *; 65 

‘Those distinguished before, were after\vards for¬ 
gotten ; those before foi^tten, became afterwi^rds 
distinguished ®; kings like these and godlike ^tshis 
have no need of family inheritance, 66 

'And therefore the ivorld need not regard those 
going before or following. So, mighty king I is it 
with you, you should experience true joy of heart, 67 

* And because of this joy should banish for ever 
doubt or anxiety.’ The king hearing the words 


' Thai is. the first of the IksbvSku monarchs who reigticd at 
Fotata (Tatta) at the mouth of the Indus. 

* Or, were bom by their own power, 

* Or, the former were belter, the later infeiior; the former 
inferior, the later better. 
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of the seer was glad, and offered him increased 
gifts 6S 

' Now have T begotten a valiant (excellent) son 
(he said), who will establish a wheel authority, ‘whilst 
I, when old and grey-headed, win go fortli to lead a 
hermit's life 69 

' So that my holy king-llke son may not give up 
the wrorld and ivander through mountain forests/ 
And now near the spot within the garden, there 
w'as a /f/shi, leading the life of an ascetic®; 70 
His name was Asita, wonderfully skilful in the 
interpretation of signs; he approached the gate of 
the palace; the king (beholding him) exclaimed, 
‘ This is none other but Brahmadeva, 71 

‘Himself enduring penance from love of true 
religion, these two characteristics * * so plainly visible 
as marks of his austerities,’ Then the king was 
much rejoiced ; 72 

And forthwith he invited him W'ithin the palace, 
and with reverence set before him entertainment, 
whilst he, entering the inner palace, rejoiced only 
(in prospect of) seeing the royal child. 73 

Although surrounded by the crowd of coiirt-Iadies, 
yet still he was as if in desert solitude; and now 
they place a preaching throne and pay him increased 
honour and religious reverence, 74 
As Antideva r^'a reverenced the priest Vasish^^^a. 
Then the king addressing the .^fshi, said, ‘ Most 
fortunate am I, 75 

‘Great jff/shi! that you have condescended to 


^ Ofi e^i^nded his TeHgiaus oiTaings. 

* L«viiJg my honie will pracUs^ a pure (Brahman) life. 
■ Practismg 

* That is,'purity' and 'periaoK/ 
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come here to receive from me becoming gifts and 
reverence; I pray yoa therefore enter on your 
exhortation/ 76 

Thus requested and invited the i?rshi felt un¬ 
utterable joj% and said^ ‘ All haif ever victorious 
monarch! possessed of all noble (virtuous) quali¬ 
ties* *, 77 

* Loving to meet the desires of those who seek, 
nobly generous in honouring the true law, con¬ 
spicuous as a race for wisdom and humanity, with 
humble mind you pay me homage^ as you are 
bouncL 78 

' Because of your righteous deeds in former lives ^ 
novT are manifested these excellent fruits; listen to 
me> then, whilst 1 declare the reason of the present 
meeting, 79 

*As 1 was coming on the sun's way^, I heard 
the Devas In space declare that the king had born 
to him (begotten) a royal son, who would arrive at 
perfect Intelligence** So 

' Moreover 1 beheld such other portents®, as h^ve 


^ The Chinese sjaibot 'teh^ properly inean:s 'virtue/ as ip the 
litle of Laou Tseu's work, Tau-ieh-kiog. Bui ip Buddhist books 
it gepcrafly corresponds wiih the Sanskhl Jfuwa, in the sense of 
a ^quatiiy' or - characteristic/ 

* The expression s uh points to conduct m forKicr copditiona 
of existence. It prpperly means *a nighfs rest* or lodging 
one night* (Witliains)^ but in BuddhUt books it commonly refers lo 
abodes or condiiious of life, occupied during the night (long night) 
of trangmigradon. 

^ Following the way of the sun. 

* Compleic the way of Ifue wisdom (Sambodhi or SambuddbaX 

* Such miraculous portents going before, li would seem from 
Asita*s description that he came rrom the East following ihe sun, 
and as he came he saw before him miraculous portents^ 
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constrained me now to seek your presence; de¬ 
siring to see the »Sakya monarch who will erect the 
standard of the true law.’ Si 

The king hearing the iJ/shi's words ivas fully 
assured; escaping from the net of doubt, he ordered 
an attendant to bring the prince, to exhibit him to 
the /Jfshi. 82 

The i?fshii beholding the prince, the thousand- 
rayed wheel on the soles of his feet, the web-like 
filament between his fingers b between his eyebrows 
the white® wool-like prominence, S3 

His privy parts hidden as those of the horse, 
his complexion bright and lustrous; seeing these 
wonderful birth-portents, the seer wept and sighed 
deeply, 84 

The king beholding the tears of the i?fshi, think¬ 
ing of his son, his soul was overcome, and his breath 
fast held his swelling heart. Thus alarmed and ill 
at ease, 85 

Unconsciously he arose from his seat, and bowing 
his head at the .^fshi's feet he addressed liim in 
these words, ' This son of mine, born thus wonder- 
fully, 86 

* Beautiful in face, and surpassingly graceful, little 
different from the gods in form, giving promise of 
superiority in the world, ah! why has he caused 
tliee grief and pain ? 87 

‘ Forbid it, tliat my son should die f ^should be 
short-lived!)—(the thought) creates in me grief and 

^ Or, hU Sn^ra uid bis toes. 

» That is, the flrnl. This white wool-lilte mark seems to have 
been derived in the first instance fnJtn the circle of hair on tie 
forehead of the bull Moachus describes the bull that carried off 
Eiinopa as having this ’silver white circle’ on his forehead. 
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an>:iety; that one athirst, within reach of the 
eternal draught \ should after all reject and lose 
it ? sad indeed I SB 

* Forbid it, he should lose his wealth and treasure I 
dead to his house! lost to his countr}-! for he who 
has 5 a prosperous son in life, gives pledge that his 
countr3'’s weal is well secured ; S9 

‘ And then, coming to die, my heart will rest 
content, rejoicing in the thought of offspring sur¬ 
viving me; even as a man possessed of tivo eyes, 
one of which keeps watch, while the other 
sleeps; go 

'Not like the frost-flower of autumn, which though 
it seems to bloom. Is not a reality. A man who, 
midst his tribe and kindred, deeply loves a spotless 
son, 91 

‘At every proper time in recollection of it has 
joy; O! that you would cause me to revive®!' 
The /l^sIiI, knowing the king-sire to be thus greatly 
afflicted at heart, 92 

Immediately addressed the Mahhr^a; ‘Let not 
the king be for a moment anxious 1 the words I have 
spoken to the king, let him ponder these, and not 
permit himself to doubt; 93 

'The portents now are as tliey were before, cherish 


’ The ‘eternal draught' pr ‘ sweet dew’ of Ambrosia, Thus expres¬ 
sion is constantly used bi Buddhist writings. It correspond:; with the 
Pali a mat an), which Childers explains as the ' drink of die gods.' 

' Or, if I have. 

’ This floka may be trartslaccd otherwise thus; ' A man atnoag 
all his kindred loves deeply a spotless* son; at ihjs time, in lecol- 
lectjon thereof, speaking, cause me to revive/ or the latter lines 
may still be reudered,' in uiemory of what yotr said before, cause 
me now, by speaking as before, to revive.’ 

* Wtwkwp^scn j ^thcr 'a faultless bw* er 'nelhisg txyced hii km.’ 
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then no other thoughts! But recollecting I myself 
3jn old, on that account I could, not hold my 
tears; 94 

' For now my end is coming on. But this son 
of thine will rule the world, born for tlie sake of 
all that lives H tit is is indeed one difficult to meet 
with; 95 

‘ He shall give up his royal estate, escape from 
the domain of the five desires with resolution and 
r, with diligence practise austerities, and then awaken- 
ing, grasp the truth. 9^ 

‘ Then constantly, for the world's sake (all living 
things), destroying the impediments of Ignorance 
and darkness, he shall give to all enduring light, 
the brightness of the sun of perfect wisdom. 97 

* All flesh submerged in the sea of sorrow; all 
diseases collected as the bubbling froth r decay and 
age like the wild billows} death like the engulfing 
ocean; 9S 

‘ Embarking lightly in the boat of wisdom he will 
save' the world from all these perils, by wisdom 
stemming back the flood, His pure teaching like 
to the neighbouring shore, 99 

‘ The power of meditation, like a cool lake, will 
be enough for all the unexpected birds; thus deep 
and full and wide is the great river of the true 
law; too 

‘ All creatures parched by the drought of lust 
may freely drink thereof, without stint; those 

^ This line may he also rendered ‘ because he has done with 
birth, therefore he is bom.' The text is full of such double* 
meanings. 

» The five desires, or five appetites of sglil. Brad!, taste, hearing, 
and touch. 
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encliRiited in the doinnin of the five desires, those 
driven along by many sorrows, 101 

‘ And deceived amid the wilderness of btrtlt and 
death, in Ignorance of the way of escape, for tltese 
Bodhisattva has been born in tlte world, to open 
out a way of salvation \ 102 

‘ The fire of lust and covetousness, burning with 
the fuel of the objects of sense, (on tiie flames) he has 
caused the cloud of his mercy to rise, so that the 
rain of the law may extinguish them. 103 

* The heavy gates of gloomy unbelief, fast kept 
by covetousness and lust, within which are confined 
all living things, he opens and gives free deliver¬ 
ance, 104 

* With the Uveezers of his diamond wisdom he 
plucks out the opposing principles of lustful desire. 
In the self'twined meshes of folly and ignorance all 
flesh poor and in misery^ helplessly (lying), 105 

' The king of tlie law has come forth, to rescue 
these from bondage. Let not the king in respect 
of this his son encourage in himself one thought of 
doubt or pain; 106 

* But rather let him grieve on account of the 
world, led captive by desire, opposed to truth; but 
1, indeed, amid the ruins of old ag^ and death, am 
far removed from the meritorious condition of tlie 
holy one 107 

* Possessed indeed of powers of abstraction, j et 


^ The word * salvation to the Sanskrtt moksha^ 

deliverance or eseape,^ The garden of Lumbim is somcdmes called 
the ‘ garden of deliverance/ becanse was there delivered of 

her child. 

^ Or, removed from an opportunity of nn^iping merit by the 
teaching of the holy ont. 

t»s] 
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not within reach of the gain he will give, to be 
derived from his teaching as the Bodhisattva; not 
permitted to hear his righteous law, loS 

‘ My body worn out, after death, alas I (destined) 
to be born as a Deva’ stiU liable to the three 
calamities (old age, decay, and death), (therefore I 
>veep)/ The king and all his household attendants, 
hearing die words of the J?fshi, 109 

Knowing the cause of his regretful sorrow, 
banished from their minds all further anxiety: * And 
now (the king said) to have begotten this excellent 
son, gives me rest at heart j 110 

■ But that he should leave his kingdom and home, 
and practise the life of an ascetic, not anxious to 
ensure the stability of the kingdom, tlie thought 
of this still brings with it pain,' 111 

At this time the ^fshi, turning to the king with 
true words, said, ‘It must be even as the king 
anticipates, he will surely arrive at perfect en¬ 
lightenment/ 112 

Thus having appeased every anxious heart among 
the king"s household, (die ^/shi) by his own inherent 
spiritual power ascended Into space and disap¬ 
peared. 113 

At this time 5 ttddhodana rd^, seeing the excellent 
marks (predictive signs) of his son, and, moreover, 
hearing the words of Asita, certifying that which 
would surely happen, 114 

Was greatly ahected with reverence to the child, 
he redoubled measures for its protection, and (was 


^ The condiiion pf the highest Deva, according to Buddhism, 
does not exempt him frotn re-bkith j subject to the calatniucs inci¬ 
dent on such a renewal of life. 
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filled) with constant thought; (moreover) he issued 
decrees through the empire, to liberate all captives 
in prison, 115. 

According to the custom when a (roiTiI) son was 
born, giving tlie usual largess, in agreement with 
the directions of the Sacred Books, and extending 
his ^fts to all; (or, all these things he did com¬ 
pletely). 116 

The child ^ when ten days old, (his father’s) mind 
being now quite tranquil, he announced a sacrifice 
to all the gods, and prepared to give liberal olferings 
to all the religious bodies; 117 

«Sr^ma»as and Brdhmadras invoked by their prayers 
a blessing from the gods, whilst he bestow'ed gifts on 
the royal kinspeople and the ministers and the poor 
within the country; 118 

The women who dwelt in the city or the villages, 
(all those who needed) cattle or horses or elephants 
or money, each, according to his necessities, was 
liberally supplied ; 119 

Then selecting by divination a lucky time, they 
took the child back to his own palace, with a 
double-feeding white-pure-tooth* * carried in a richiy- 
adorned chariot (cradle), 120 

With ornaments of every kind and colour round 
his neck; shining wdth beauty, exceedingly re¬ 
splendent with unguents. The queen embracing 


' * Shing-lseii/ born dr bcgdtletl cbiJdL 
* 1 am unabk to trangl^Lte this litie ej[cepl 1i!era]])%^two^feediog 
VfhiXc pure ivorj? (or, tooth)/ 'rh fim pih t&ipg [1 am 

Uiformed^ howe^'crj by Professor Mu MHUcr that it tefm to Lbe 

* dephAnL.* The dephant is called dvipa, the inice-drmter, 
corresponding to 'rh fan [for Vb ym)j the double-feeder (diiiiher)p 
in the Chinese.] 
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him in her arms, going around, worshipped the 
heavenly spirits. 121 

Afterwards she remounted her precious chariot, 
surrounded by her waiting women; the king, witli 
his ministers and people, and all the crowd of 
attendants, leading the way and following, 122 
Even as the ruler of heaven, * *Sakra, is surrounded 
by crowds of Devas; as Mahervara, when suddenly 
his six-faced child was born, 123 

Arranging every kind of present, gave gifts, and 
asked for bles^ngs; so now the king, when his 
roy'al son was born, made all his arrangements in 
like manner; 124 

So VaUrava«a, the heavenly king, when Nala- 
kiivara^ was bom, surrounded by a concourse of 
Devas, was fUlcd with joy and much gladness; 125 
So the king, now the royal pnnee was bom, in 
the kingdom of Kapila, his people and all his 
subjects were likewise filled with joy. 126 

Varga 2. Living is the Palace. 

And now in the household of .Suddhodana r^^, 
because of the birdi of the royal prince, his clansmen 
and younger brethren (namesakes), with his ministers, 
were all generously disposed, 127 

Whilst elephants, horses and chariots and the 
wcaltli of the country' and precious* vessels, daily 
increased and abounded, being produced wherever 
requisite*; 128 


1 Na-1o-kiu-po. NalakOvara «3S ihe sou of Vamava^a. 

' Vessels of the seven predous (substances). 

* According to occasion in abundance produced. The expres¬ 
sion ‘isah’ may either refer to variety or number. Thus the 
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So too countless hidden treasures came of them¬ 
selves from the earth. From the midst of the 
pure snow}' mountains, a wild herd of white ele¬ 
phants, 129 

Without noise, of themselves, came; not curbed 
by any, self-subdued, every kind of colour'd ^ horse, 
in shai^e and quality surpassingly excellent, 130 
With sparkling jew'elled manes and flow'ing tails, 
came prancing round, as if with wings; these too, 
born in the desert, came at the right time, of them¬ 
selves. 131 

A (herd of) pure-colour'd, well-proportioned cows, 
fat and fleshy, and remarkable for beauty, giving 
fragrant and pure milk with equal flow, came toge¬ 
ther in great number*at this propitious time: 132 
Enmity and envy ^ve w*ay to peace ; content 
and rest prevailed on every side, whilst lliere w'as 
closer union amongst the true of heart, discord and 
variance w'ere entirely appeased; 133 

The gentle air distilled a seasonable rain, no 
crash of storm or tempest was heard, the springing 
seeds, not waiting for their time, grew up apace and 
yielded abundant increase : 134 

The five cereals grew ripe with scented grain, 
soft and glutiiipus, easy of digestion; all creatures 
big with young, possessed their bodies in ease and 
their frames well-gathered; 135 

All men, even those who had not received the 
seeds of instruction derived from the four holy 


convocation of the Arbals at VaifSli is called' tsaha miscellaneous 
collection of anecdotes or tales is called by the same name. 

^ Or^ eir'eEy kind of party-coloiir''d 
^ Like the clouds. 
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ones'; all these, throughout the world, born under 
the control of selfish appetite, without any thought 
for others' goods, 136 

Had no proud, envious longings; no angry, hateful 
thoughts. All men and women * * were grave (pro¬ 
found) as the first man of the age (kalpa). 137 
All the temples of the gods and sacred shrines, 
the gardens, wells, and fountains, all these like things 
in heaven, produced of tl^emselves, at the proper 
time, (their several adornments). 138 
There is^as no famishing hunger, the soldiers' 
weapons were at rest, all diseases disappeared; 
throughout the kingdom all the people were bound 
close in family love and friendship ; 139 

Piously affectioned they indulged in mutual 
pleasures, there were no impure or polluting desires, 
they sought their daily gain righteously, no covetous 
money-loving spirit prevailed, 140 

But with religious purpose they gave liberally; 
there was no thought of any reward (return), but 
all practised the four rules of purity; and every 
hateful thought was suppressed and destroyed. 141 
Even as in days gone by, Manu begat a child 
('called) ' Brilliancy of the Sun,' on which there pre¬ 
vailed through the country great prosperity, and all 
wickedness came to an end; 142 


‘ This aeems to mean thal those who had not received benefit 
from the tjeachiiig of the fotir previous Buddhas^ that eveq 
were pkcible and weU-disposed. 

* This is a difficnlt vefse, It may be tmnslated literally *Atl 
learned women {or. ad Uie wives of sages) were profoundly grave 
as the first man of the kalpa/ lecher it refers to the dociliLy 
of the otherwise quarrebome women^ or to their gravity and learn¬ 
ings it i$ not easy to say. 
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So now the king having begotten a rojal prince, 
these marks of prosperity were seen; and because 
of such a concourse of propitious signs, the child 
'ivas named Siddh^tha^. 143 

And now his royal mother, the queen M&yA, 
beholding her son born under such circumstances, 
beautiful as a child of heaven, adorned with every 
excellent distinction, 144 

From excessive joy which could not be controlled 
died, and was born in heaven* *. Then Prs^^patl 
Gautami, beholding the prince, like an angel, 145 
With beauty seldom seen on earth, seeing him 
thus bom and now his mother dead, loved and 
nourished him as her own child; and the child 
regarded her as his mother. 14S 

So as the light of the sun or the moon, little by 
little increases, the royal child also increased each 
day in every mental excellency and beauty of per" 
son; 147 

(H is body exhaled) the perfume of priceless 
sandal wood, (decorated with) the famed Cambu* 
nada gold (gems); divine medicines (there were) to 
preserve him in health, glittering necklaces upon his 
person; 148 

The members of tributary states, hearing that 


* The deseripiLon here given of the peace and content prcvaiEing 
in the world on the birth of Bodhisattva (and his nawe given to him 
in consetjoeoce) reseiiibles the account of the golden age in classic 
auLhors^ 

* MjlyaisgcncnHy stated to have died after seven da >'3 from the 
birth of her child. Hut be« the context seems to require a lonpr 
interval, as he was ten daj'S old when taken to the lempte. Maj 5 
was bom in theTrajfaslrijwras Heaven, or the Heaven of the Thiity- 
Ihree Gods. The legend states that Buddha after his enligbiemmeat 
proceeded there to convert ter. 
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the king""had an heir born to him, sent their presents 
and gifts of \^rious kinds, oxen, sheep, deer, horses, 
and chariots, 149 

Precious vessels and elegant ornaments, fit to 
delight the heart of the prince; but though pre¬ 
sented with such pleasing trifles, the necklaces and 
other prettj' ornaments, 150 

The mind (nature) of the prince was unmoved, 
his bodily frame small indeed, but his heart esta¬ 
blished; his mind at rest within its own high 
purposes*, was not to be disturbed by glittering 
baubles. 151 

And now he was brought to learn the useful arts, 
when lo! once instructed {at one hearing) he sur* 
passed his teachers. His father, the king, seeing 
his exceeding talent, and his deep purpose to have 
done with the world and its allurements, 152 

Began to enquire as to the names of those in his 
tribe who were renowned for elegance and refine¬ 
ment. Elegant and graceful, and a lovely maiden, 
was she whom they called Yarodhar4; 153 

In every way fitting to become a consort for 
the prince; and to allure by pleasant wiles his 
heart. The prince with a mind so' far removed 
{from the world), with qualities so distinguished, and 
w'ilh so charming an appearance, 154 

Like the elder son of Brahmadeva, Sanatkumfira 
(She-na Kiu-ma-lo); the virtuous damsel, lovely and 
refined, gentle and subdued in manner; 155 

hlajestic like the queen of heaven, constant ever, 

• His mind resting on its high and excellent purpose; so at 
least the expression K at, domain or precinct, may sometimes be 
rendered, It metuie, 'within the limits of its own high excellent 
(purpose).’ 
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cheerful night and day, establishing the palace in 
purity and quiet, full of dignity and exceeding 
grace, 156 

Like a lofty hill rising up in space ^; or as a tvliite 
autumn cloud; warm or cool according to the season; 
choosing a proper dwelling according to the year, 15 7 
Surrounded by a return of singing women, who 
join (their voices) in harmonious heavenly concord, 
without any jarring or unpleasant sound, exciting (in 
'the hearers) forgetfulness of worldly cares. 158 
As the heavenly Gandharvas* * of themselves in 
their beauteous palaces (cause) the singing women 
to raise heavenly strains, the sounds of which and 
their beauty ravish both eyes and heart j 159 

(So) Bodhisattva dwelt in his lofty palace, with 
music such as this. The king his father, for the 
prince’s sake, dwelt purely in his palace, practising 
everj'virtue; 160 

Delighting® in the teaching of the true law, he* 
put a\v'ay from him every evil companion, (that) his 
heart might not be polluted by lust; regarding 
inordinate desire as poison, 161 

Keeping his passion and his body in due control, 
destroying and repressing all trivial thoughts, de¬ 
siring to enjoy virtuous conversation, loving® instruc¬ 
tion (fit) to subdue the hearts of men, 162 


' That is, rising from ibe earth above other hills. 

* GandharvaSi heavenfy musicians; muses. 

* With nobleness of purpose (fin) loving the tiansrorming power 
of the tme law, That is, leading a religioas life. 

* That is, as I understand it, the king himself, for his son's sake, 
devoted himself to piety. 

* Or, by means of lo ving instruciiOD subduing men's hearts; or, by 
love, Leaching to subdoe men's hearts. 
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Aiming to accomplish the conversion of linbC’ 
liever’s; removing all schemes of opposition’ (from 
whatever source they came), by the enlightening 
power of his doctrine, aiming to save the entire 
world; (thus he desired) that the body of people 
should obtain rest; 163 

Even as we desire to give peace to our children, 
so did lie long to give rest to the ivorld* *. He also 
attended to his religious duties (sacrihdng by fire 
to all the spirits), with clasped hands adoring the 
moon (drinking the moon's brightness); 164 

Bathing his body in the w'aters of the Ganges; 
cleansing his heart in the waters of religion, perform¬ 
ing his duties with no private aim, but regarding 
his child and the people at large, 165 

Loving righteous conversation righteous w’ords 
with loving (aim), loving words with no mixture of 
falsehood, true w'ords Imbued by love, 166 

And yet withal so modest and self-distrustful, un¬ 
able on that account to speak as confident of truth; 
loving to all, and yet not loving the world, with no 
thought of selfishness or covetous desire, 167 
Aiming to restrain the tongue and in quietness to 
find rest from wordy contentions, not seeking in the 


* Or, every kind of doctrine (magiciJ art) that opposed rel'igioii^ 
’ Or, {hft said) like I desire rest for tny cliild, so Ac. 

■ This and the whole of tlie contest is obscure; the account 
ei-identiy refers to ■S'uddhodana; the lino which I have tratislated 

* loving righteous comversatioTi ^ may be rendered ' loving cotiversa- 
tidn (or, converse), opposing a want of trutli or righteousness (1)/ 
or» • loving an absence of all imrighteousuess in conversation/ The 
next line, which ix evidendy iu contrast with die prevtous one, may 
be translated," Righteous w-ords, opposed to an absence of love/ 
The next line is. ^ Loving w^ords, opposed to that which is not true,' 
And then follows," Truthful words, opposed tg that which is not love/ 
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multitude of religious duties to coudone for a worldly 
principle in action^; 168 

But aiming to benefit the world, by a liberal and 
unostentatious charity; the heart without any 
contentious tliought, but resolved by goodness to 
subdue the contentious, 169 

Composing the one * *, whilst protecting the seven, 
removing the seven, guarding and adjusting the 
five, reaching to the three, by having learned the 
three, knowing the two, and removing tlie two; 170 
Desiring to mortify the passions, and to destroy 
every enemy of virtue, not multiplying coarse or 
unseemly words, but exhorting to virtue in the use 
of courteous language, 171 

Full of sympathy and ready charity, pointing out 
and practising the way of mutual dependence, re¬ 
ceiving and understanding tlie ivisdom of spirits 
and ,/?rshis, crushing and destroying every cruel and 
hateful th ough t; 172 

Thus his fame and virtue were widely renowned, 
(and yet himself) finally (or, for ever) separate from 
the ties of the world, showing the ability of a master 
builder, laying a good foundation of virtue, an ex¬ 
ample for all the earth; 173 

So a man's heart composed and at rest, his limbs 
and all his members will also be at ease. And now 


» I would rather translate thes* two Ibes thus,' Not regardinjf 
so much the assemblies convoked for sacrificing to the gods', as 
excelling in the merit (happiness) of Eepatalion from worldly 
things;' or the word *sse' may rttean 'sacrifice' itself (as ttnUna in 
Greek), and then it would be ‘ eseelling in merit without sacrifice.' 

* These four lines ate enigmatical. They perhaps have some 
reference to the teaching of the seven J?i'shis, or the oumber seven 
may refer to the ' seven passions.' 
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the son of iSuddhodana, nod his virtuous wife 
YjuodharS, 174 

As time went on, growing to full estate, their 
child RJLhula was bom; and tlten Suddhodana r 4 fa 
considered thus/My son, the prince, having a son 
born to him, 175 

'The affairs of the empire will be handed down in 
succession, and there will be no end to its righteous 
government j the prince having begotten a son, 
will love his son as I love him 176 

‘And no longer think about leaving his home as 
an ascetic, but devote himself to the practice of 
virtue: I no>v have found complete rest of heart, 
like one just born to heavenly joys,^ 177 

Like as in the first days of the kalpa, ^fshi-kings 
by the W'ay in which (they walked), practising pure 
and spotle^ deeds, offered up religious ofierings, 
without harm to living thing, 17S 

And illustriously prepared an excellent karma, 
so the king excelling in the excellence of purity^, 
in family and excellency of wealth, excelling in 
strength and every exhibition of prowess, 179 
Reflected the glory of his name through the world, 
as the siin sheds abroad his thousand rays. But 
now, being the king of men (or, a king among men), 
he deemed it right to exhibit his son’s (prowess), iSo 
For the sake of his family and kin, to exMbit him ; 
to increase his family's renown, his glory spread so 
high as even to obtain the name of‘God begotten;’ 
and having partaken of these heavenly joys, 181 


* Or, loving his son, and loving me also. 

* We have here a succession of lines in which there is a play on 
the word ' excellency ’ (shing), or' vktorious' (^na). 
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Enjoying the happiness of increased wisdom; 
understanding the truth, by his own righteousness 
■derived from previous hearing of the truth; the 
reward of previous acts, widely known\ 1S2 

Would that this might lead my son (he prayed) to 
love his child and not forsake his home; the kings of 
all countries, whose sons have not yet grown up, 183 

Have prevented them exercising authority in the 
empire, in order to give their minds relaxation, and 
for this purpose have provided them with worldly 
indulgences, so that they may perpetuate the royal 
seed j 184 

So now* the king, having begotten a royal son, 
indulged him in every sort of pleasure; desiring that 
he might enjoy these worldly delights, and not wish 
to wander from his home in seardi of wisdom ; 1S5 

In former times the Bodbisatti’a kings, although 
their way (life) has been restrained (severe), have 
yet enjoyed the pleasures of the world, and when, 
they have begotten a son, then separating themselves 
from family tics, 1S6 

Have afterwards entered the solitude of the 
mountains, to prepare themselves in the way of a 
silent recluse. 187 

Varga 3. Dbgust at Sorrow*. 

A. 

Without are pleasant garden glades, flowing foun¬ 
tains, pure refreshing lakes, w'ith every kind of 

* Tb&se vers^ art very cbscuft, and can oidy be imder^iMd by 
comparison with the SanstriL 

^ In this seciEon we have an account of the eicuisioa of the 
royal prince withaut the precincts of the palace^ and the sighta 
which affected hLs naind with a desire to kave the wofldU 
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flower, and trees with fruit, arranged m rows, deep 
shade beneath. 188 

There, too, are \'arious kinds of wondrous birds, 
flying and sporting in the midst, and on the surface 
of the water the four kinds of flowers, bright colour'd, 
giving out their floating scent; 189 

Minstrel maidens ^ cause their songs, and chorded 
music, to invite the prince. He, hearing the 
sounds of singing, siglis for the pleasures of tlie 
garden shades, 190 

And cherishing within tliese happy dtoughts®, he 
dwelt upon the joys of an outside excursion; even 
as the chained elephant ever longs for the free 
desert wilds. 191 

The royal father, hearing that the prince ivould 
enjoy to w’aiider through the gardens, first ordered 
all his attendant officers to adorn and arrange them, 
after their several offices: J92 

To make level and smooth the king's highway, 
to remove from the path all offensive matter, all old 
persons, diseased or deformed, all those suffering 
through poverty or great grief, 193 

So that his son in his present humour might see 
nothing likely to afflict his heart. The adornments 
being duly made, the prince was invited to an 
audience; 194 

The king seeing his son approach, patted his head 
and looking at the colour of his face, feelings of 
sorrow and joy intermingled, bound him. His mouth 
willing to speak, his heart restrained. 195 

(Now see) the jewel-fronted gaudy chariot; the 
four equally-pacing, stately horses; good-tempered 


’ Olherwise, ^gm£;-woraei). 


* Or, ifacnights of happiness. 
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and well-trained; young and of graceful appear¬ 
ance ; 196 

Perfectly pure and wliite, and draped with flowery 
coverings. In the same chariot stands the (stately) 
driver; the streets were scattered over with flowers; 
precious drapery fixed on either side of the way, 197 
With dwarfed trees lining the road, costly vessels 
employed for decoration, hanging canopies and varie¬ 
gated banners, silken curtains, moved by the rusding 
breeze, 198 

Spectators arranged on either side of the path. 
With bodies bent and glistening eyes, eagerly gazing, 
but not rudely staring, as the blue lotus flower (they 
bent) drooping In the air, 199 

Ministers and attendants flocking round him, as 
stars following the chief of the constellation'; all 
uttering the same suppressed whisper of admiration, 
at a sight so seldom seen in the world ; zoo 

Rich and poor, humble and exalted, old and }X)ung 
and middle-aged, all paid the greatest respect, and 
invoked blessings on the occasion; a.01 

So the country-folk and the town-folk, hearing 
that the prince was coming forth, the well-to-do not 
waiting for their servants, those asleep and awake 
not mutually calling to one another, zoz 

The six kinds of creatures not gathered together 
and penned, the money not collected and locked up, 
the doors and gates not fastened, all went pouring 
along the way on foot; 203 

The to’wcrs were filled and the mounds by the 
trees, the windows and the terraces along the streets; 
with hent body fearing to lift their eyes, carefully 


^ As surs ronottUig the cOnsteUaiion-king, 
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seeing tti3t there w&s nothing about thsm to 
offend, 20+ 

Those seated on high addressing those seated on 
the ground, those going on the road addressing those 
passing on high^ the mind intent on one object alone; 
so that if a heavenly form had flown past, 205 
Or a form entitled to highest respect, there would 
have been no distraction visible, so intent was the 
body and so immovable the limbs. And now beautiful 
as the opening lily, 206 

He advances towards the garden glades, wishing 
to accomplish the words of the holy prophet (i?ishi). 
The prince seeing thevrays prepared and watered, and 
the joyous holiday appearance of the people, 207 
(Seeing too) the drapery and the chariot pure, 
bright, shining, his heart exulted greatly and rejoiced. 
The people (on their part) g^zed at the prince, so 
beautifully adorned, with all his retinue, 208 

Like an assembled company of kings (gathered) 
to see a hea%'en-born prince. And now a Deva-r^a 
of the Pure abode, suddenly appears by the side of 
the road; 209 

His form changed into that of an old man, 
struggling for life, his heart weak and oppressed. 
The prince seeing the old man, filled with appre¬ 
hension, asked his charioteer. 210 

‘ What kind of man is this ? his head white and 
his shoulders bent, his eyes bleared and his body 
withered, holding a stick to support him along the 
way. 211 

‘ Is bis body suddenly dried up by the heat, or 
has he been bom in this way?' The charioteer, 
his heart much embarrassed, scarcely dared to 
answ'er truly, 212 
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Till the pure-bom (Deva) added his spiritual 
power, and caused him to frame a reply in true 
words: 'His appearance changed, his vital powers 
* decayed, filled with sorrow, with little pleasure, 213 
‘ His spirits gone, his members nerveless, these 
are the indications of what is called " old age/' This 
man was once a sucking child, brought up and 
nourished at his mothers breast, 214 

'And as a youth full of sportive life, handsome, 
and in enjoyment of the five pleasures; as years 
passed on, his frame decaying, he is brought now to 
the waste of age/ 215 

The prince greatly agitated and moved, asked his 
charioteer another question and said,' Is yonder 
man the only one afflicted with age, or shall I, and 
others also, be such as he ?' 216 

The charioteer again replied and said, 'Your 
highness also inherits this lot, as time goes on, the 
form itself is changed, and this must doubtless come, 
beyond all hindrance : 217 

‘ The youthful form must wear the garb of age, 
throughout the world, this is the common lot' 
Bodhisattva, who had long prepared the foundation 
of pure and spotless wisdom, 21S 

Broadly setting the root of every high quality, 
with a view to gather large fruit in his present life, 
hearing these words respecting the sorrow of age, 
was afflicted in mind, and his hair stood up¬ 
right 219 

Just as the roll of the thunder and the storm 
alarm and put to flight the cattle; so was Bodhi¬ 
sattva affected by the words; shaking with appre¬ 
hension, he deeply sighed; 220 

Constrained at heart because of the pain of‘age;’ 

bvil 


D 
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\vith shaking head and (Xtnstant gaze, he tliought 
upon this miserj^ of decay; what joy or pleasure 
can men take (he thought), 221 

In that which soon must wither, stricken by the 
marks of age; affecting all without exception; though 
gifted now with youth and strength, yet not one 
but soon must change and pine away. 222 

The eye beholding such signs as these before it, 
how can it not be oppressed by a desire to escape^ ? 
Bodhisattt^a then addressed his charioteer, * Quickly 
turn your chariot and go back, 225 

' Ever thinking on this subject of old age approach¬ 
ing, what pleasures now can these gardens afford, the 
years of my life like the fast-flying wind; turn your 
chariot, and with speedy wheels take me to my 
palace.' 224 

And so his heart keeping in the same sad tone, (he 
was) as one who returns to a place of entombment; 
unaffected by any engagement or emplojTnent, so he 
found no rest in an^rthing within his home. 225 
Tlie king hearing of his son’s sadness urged (his 
companions) to induce him again to go abroad, and 
forthwith incited his ministers and attendants to de¬ 
corate the gardens even more than before. 226 
The Deva tlien caused himself to appear as a sick 
man; struggling for life, he stood by the v.'ayside, 
his body swollen and dtsflgured, sighing with deep- 
drawn groans, 227 

His hands and knees contracted and sore xvitli 
disease, his tears flowing as he piteously muttered 
(his petition). The prince asked his charioteer, 
‘ What sort of man, again, is this ?' 228 

’ How can a man uot (desire) to remove it (Le. old a^e) as 
a baleful thing 7 
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Replying he said,' This is a sick man. The four 
elements all confused and disordered, worn and feeble, 
with no remaining strength, bent down with weak¬ 
ness, looking to his fellow-men for help.^ 239 
The prince hearing the words thus spoken, imme¬ 
diately became sad and depressed in heart, and 
asked, Ms this the only man afflicted thus, or are 
others liable to the same (calamity)?* 230 

In reply he said, ‘ Through all the world, men 
are subject to the same condition; those who have 
bodies must endure affliction, the poor and ignorant, 
as well as the rich and great.' 231 

The prince, when these w'ords met his ears, was 
oppressed with anxious thought and grief; his body 
and his mind w'ere moved throughout, just as the 
moon upon the ruffled tide, 232 

‘ Placed thus in the great furnace of affliction, 
say! what rest or cjuiet can there be! Alas I that 
worldly men, (blinded by) ignorance and oppressed 
with dark delusion, 233 

' Though the robber sickness may appear at any 
time, yet live with blithe and Joyous hearts !* On 
this, turning his chariot back again, he grieved to 
think upon the pain of sickness. 234 

As a man beaten and w'Ounded sore, with body 
iveakened, leans upon his staff, so dwelt he in the 
seclusion of his palace, lone-seeking, hating w'orldly 
pleasures. 235 

The king hearing once more of his son's return, 
asked anxiously the reason tvhy, and in reply was 
told—'he saw the pain of sickness.^ The king in 
fear like one beside himself, 236 

Roundly blamed the keepers of the way; his 
heart constrained, his lips spoke not; again he 

D 2 
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increased the crowd of music women, the sounds 
of merriment twice louder than aforetime, 237 
If by these sounds and sights (the prince) might 
be gratified; and indulging worldly feelings, might 
not hate his home. Night and day the charm of 
melody increased, ^ut his heart was still unmoved 
by it- 23S 

The king himself then went forth to observe 
eveiy thing successively, and to make the gardens 
even yet more attractive, selecting with care the 
attendant women, that they might excel in every 

point of personal beauty; 239 

Quick in wit and able to arrange matters weU, 
fit to ensnare men by their winning looks; he placed 
additional keepers along the king s way, he strictly 
ordered every offensive sight to be removed, 240 
And earnestly exhorted the illustrious coachman, 
to look well and pick out the road as he went. And 
now that Deva of the pure abode, again caused the 

appearance of a dead man; 241 ^ ^ 1 - l 

Four persons carrj'ing the corpse lifted It on high, 
and appeared (to be going on) in front of Bodhi- 
sattva; the surrounding people saw it not, but only 
Bodhisattva and the charioteer; 242 

(Once more) he asked. ‘WTiat is this they carry-? 
with Streamers and flowers of every choice descrip¬ 
tion, whilst the followers are ovenvhelmed with 
grief tearing their hair and wailing piteously.’ 243 
And now the gods instructing the coachman, he 
replied and said, ‘ This is a “ dead man.*' all his 
powers of body destroyed, life departed; his heart 
without thought, his intellect dispersed; 244 

’ His spirit gone, his form withered and decayed; 
stretched out as a dead log; family ties broken 
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_all his friends who once loved him, clad in white 

cerements, 343 

* Now no longer delighting to behold him, remove 
him to lie in some hollow ditch (tomb). The prince 
hearing the name of death, his heart constrained 
by painful thoughts, 246 

He asked,' Is this the only dead man, or does the 
world contain like instances V Replying thus he said, 

' All, every^vhere, the same; he who begins his life 
must end it likewise; 147 

'The strong and lusty and the middle-aged, 
having a body, cannot but decay (and die).' The 
prince now harassed and perplexed in mind; his body 
bent upon the chariot leaning-board, 24S 

With bated breath and struggling accents, stam¬ 
mered thus,' Oh worldly men! how fatally deluded ! 
beholding ever)T\'herc the body brought to dust, 
yet everynvhere the more carelessly living; 249 
'The heart is neither lifeless wood nor stone, and 
yet it thinks not “all is vanishing 1 ”' Then turning, 
he directed his chariot to go back, and no longer 
waste his time in wandering. 250 

How could he, whilst in fear of instant death, go 
wandering here and there with lightened heart! 
The charioteer remembering the king's exhortation 
feared much nor dared go back ; 2 51 

Straightforw ard then he pressed his panting steeds, 
passed onward to the gardens, (came to) the groves 
and babbling streams of crystal water, the pleasant 
trees, spread out with gaudy verdure, 252 

The noble living things and varied beasts so 
wonderful, the flying creatures and their notes 
melodious, all charming and delightful to the eye 
and ear, even as the heavenly Nandavana, 253 
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Varga 4, Plttlng away Desire. 

The prince on entering die garden, the women 
came around to pay him court; and to arouse 
in him thoughts frivolous; with ogling ways and 
deep design, 254 

Each one setting herself off to best advantage ■ 
or joining together in harmonious concert, clapping 
their hands, or moving their feet in unison, or 
joining close, body to body, limb to limb; 255 

Or indulging in smart repartees, and mutual 
smiles? or assuming a thoughtful saddened counte¬ 
nance, and so by sympathy to please the prince, and 
provoke in him a heart affected by lot^e. 256 

But ail the women beheld the prince, clouded in 
brow, and his godlike body not exhibiting its wonted 
signs of beauty; fair in bodily appearance, surpass¬ 
ingly lovely\ 257 

All looked upwards as they gazed, as when we 
call upon the moon Deva to come®; but all their 
subtle devices® were ineffectual to move Bodhi- 
sattvas heart. 358 

At last commingling together they join and look 
astonished and in fear, silent tvithout a W'ord, Then 
there was a Brahmaputra, whose name was called 
U diyi * * (Y au-tiO- i). 259 

(He) addressing the women, said, ‘ Now all of 


' Surpassingly adorned or magnificent 

* Or, as when (he moon Do™ (first) comes, 

* In every way pructising subtle devices (nplya), 

* There Is mention of Udiyi in the Fo- pen-hing-lsah-king, 
chap. XIV. See also note i, p, 124, Romaotic History of Buddhi 
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you, so graceful and fair, (see if you cannot) by your 
combined poiver hit on some device; for beauty's 
pOAVer is not for ever. 260 

‘Still it holds the world in bondage, by secret 
waj's and lustful arts; but no such loveliness in all 
the world (as yours), equal to that of heavenly 
nymphs^; 261 

‘ The gods beholding it would leave their queens, 
spirits and 7 ?ishis would be misled by it; why not 
then the prince, the son of an earthly king®? Avhy 
should not his feelings be arovised ? 262 

‘This prince indeed, though he restrains his heart 
and holds it fixed pure-minded, with virtue un¬ 
contaminated, not to be overcome by power of 
women; 263 

‘ (Yet) of old there was Sundar! (Su-to-li) able to 
destroy the great and to lead him to indulge 

in love, and so degrade his boasted eminence* *; 264 
‘ Undergoing long penance, Gautama fell Ukewse 
(by the arts of) a heavenly queen ; Shing-kU, a ./?fshi 
putra, practising lustful indulgences according to 
fancy ®, (was lost). 265 

‘The Brahman J?/shi Virvimitra (Pi-5he*po), 
living religiously* for ten thousand years, deeply 


* In appearance equal tn Devts. 

* Or, what then is man (to do), though son of a king, that his 
feelings should not be aroused i 

* Holding his will, though firmly fised. 

* And bend bis head beneath her feet 

► The phrase which ends this line is cbscure. It maybe rendered 
thus,' Shing-kU, the Jfrshi putra, practised lusirul ways, beside the 
fiowings of the fountain.' [Sec a siTnilar case, Catena of Buddhist 
Scriptures, p. *59.] The Sanskrit teat is as follows: 'Jfrshyafrrhga, 
the son of a Muni, unlearned with wotneti/ 

* Practising religious rules, or, preparing a religious life. 
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ensnared by a heavenly queen, in one day Avas com¬ 
pletely shipwreck'd in faith'; 266 

‘ Thus those enticing women, by their poAver, over¬ 
came the Brahman ascetics; hoAV much more may 
ye, by your arts, overpower (the resolves) of tlie 
king's son; 267 

‘ Strive therefore after uerv devices \ let not the 
king fail in a successor to the throne; women, altho* * 
naturally weakare high and potent m the way of 
ruling men. 26S 

‘ WTiat may not their arts accomplish in promoting 
in men a lustful (impure) desire ? ’ At this time all 
the attendant women, hearing throughout the lA^ords 
of Udiyi, 269 

Increasing tlieir powers of pleasing, as the quiet 
horse when, touched by the Avhip, went into the 
presence of the ro)^l prince, and each one strove 
in the practice of every kind of art, 270 

(They) joined in music and in smiling conversa¬ 
tion, raising their eyebrows, showing their white 
teeth, wnth ogling looks, glancing one at the other, 
their light drapery exhibiting their white bodies, 271 
Daintily moving Avith mincing gait, acting the 
part of a bride as if coming gradually nearer'*, 
desiring to promote in him a feeling of love, re¬ 
membering the Avords of the great king* 272 

* Completely niiited. The name of the queen was GhrUSii. 

* The Chinese ‘foug pien' denotes the use of 'mciitas to an 
end;’ generally it can be rendered ' expedients/ 

’ Or, the nature of women altho'Ugh weak. 

* So I understand the passage, as if a coy wife gradually ap¬ 
proached her husband, 

» Who the great king is I do not find, but I take the two lines 
following to be a quotation. [The great kmg was probably the 
father of Buddha.] 
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‘ With dissolute form and slightly clad, forgetful 
of modesty and womanly reserx'e/ The prince with 
resolute heart was silent, and still, with unmoved 
face (he sat) ; 273 

Even as the great elephant-dragon, whilst the 
entire herd moves round hlm^; so nothing could 
disturb or move his heart, dwelling in their midst 
as in a confined room" 274 

Like the divine ^akra, around whom all the Devis 
assemble, so was the prince as he dwdt in the gar¬ 
dens; (the maidens) encircling him thus; 275 

Some arranging their dress, others iiv'ashing their 
hands or feet, others perfuming their bodies with 
scent, others tivining flowers for decoration, 276 
Others making strings for jewelled necklets, 
others rubbing or striking their bodies, others 
resting, or lying, one beside the other, others, 114111 
head inclined, whispering secret words, 277 

Others engaged in common sports, others talking 
of amorous things, others assuming lustful attitudes, 
striving thus to move his heart; 278 

But Bodhisattva, peaceful and collected, firm as 
a rock, difficult to move, hearing all these women's 
talk, unaffected either to joy or sorrow, 279 

Was driven still more to serious thought, sighing 
to witness such strange conduct, and beginning to 
understand the women's design, by these means to 
disconcert his mind, 280 

' Not knowing that youthful beauty soon falls, 
destroyed by old age and death, fading and perish¬ 
ing I This is the great distress! What ignor- 


* Or, siuTOLrdtd by thft entire bsrd. 

* That IS, ciainped ia the midst of the cncirclin j crowd of gids. 
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ance and delusion (he reflected) overshadow their 
minds, 

‘Surely they ought to consider old age, disease, 
and death, and day and night stir themselves up 
to exertion, whilst this sharp double-edged sword 
hangs over the neck. WTiat room for sport or 
laughter, 282 

' Beholding those (monsters) old age, disease, and 
death ? A man who is unable to resort to this 
inward knowledge, what is he but a wooden or 
a plaster man, what heart-oons[deration in such a 
case! 2S3 

‘ Like the double tree that appears in the desert, 
with leaves and fruit all perfect and ripe, the first 
cut down and destroyed, the other unmoved hy 
apprehension, 284 

' So it is in the case of the mass of men, they 
have no understanding either I’ At this time 
Ud&yi came to the place where the prince 
was, 2S5 

And observing his silent and thoughtful mien, 
unmoved by any desire for indulgence (the five 
desires), he forthwith addressed the prince, and 
said, * The Mahfira^, by his former appoint¬ 
ment*, 286 

‘ Has selected me to act as friend to his son; 
may 1 therefore speak some friendly words ? an 
enlightened friendship (or, friend) is of three sorts, 
that w'hicb removes things unprofitable, 2S7 

‘ Promotes that which is real gain, and stands 
by a friend in adversity. I claim the name of 


‘ This passage i$ obscure; UlentUy it is ‘ former—seeing—eons- 
niAnd.' 
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“ enlightened friend,” and would renounce all that 
is magisterial, 288 

*But yet not speak lightly or with indifierence* 
What tlien are the three sources of advantage ? 
listen, and I will now utter true words, and prove 
myself a true and sincere adviser. 289 

' WTien the years are fresh and ripening, beauty 
and pleasing qualities in bloom, not to give proper 
w'eight to w'oman’s influence, this is a w'eak man'^s 
policy (body)t 290 

'It is right sometimes to be of a crafty mind, 
submitting to those little subterfuges, which find a 
f^ace in the heart’s undercurrents, and obeying what 
those thoughts suggest, 291 

* In way of pleasures to be got from dalliance, this is 
no wrong in woman’s (eye) I even if now the heart has 
no desire, yet it is fair to follow such devices; 292 

‘Agreement (acquiescence) is the joy of womans 
heart, acquiescence is the substance (the full) of true 
adornment; but if a man reject these overtures, he’s 
like a tree deprived of leaves and fruits; 293 

‘Why then ought you to yield and acquiesce? 
that you may share in all these things. Because 
in taking, there’s an end of trouble—no light and 
changeful thoughts then worry us— 294 

*For pleasure is the first and foremost thought 
of all, the gods themselves cannot dispense with 
it. Lord iSakra was drawn by it to love the wife 
of Gautama tlie ^/shi; 295 

* So likew'ise the .fffshi Agastya, through a long 

'■ * This IS ihe cbiuacter af DOa-vieLOiious men.' A^d there is 
a plajr on the word ‘ Shing' i GiiuL The Sanskrit renders it 
'rudeness.' The Cbioese G-shing-fia may also mean coarse or 
unpolished. 
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period of discipline practising austerities, from 
hankering after a heavenly queen (Devi), lost all 
reward of his religious endeavours, 296 

‘ The ^?shi BWhaspati, and JiTandradeva putra; the 
iffshi Parijfara, and Kava%ara (Kia-pin-^’e-lo)®; 297 
‘ All these, out of many others, were overcome by 
woman’s love. How much more then, in your case, 
should you partake in such pleasant joys; 298 
' Nor refuse, ivith wilful heart, to participate in 
the worldly delights, which your present station, 
possessed of such advantages, offers you, in the 
presence of these attendants,' 299 

At this time the royal prince, hearing the w^ords 
of his friend UdSyi, so skilfully put, with such 6ne 
distinction, cleverly citing worldly instances, 300 
Answered thus to Udiyl: ' Thank you for having 
Spoken sincerely to me, let me like’wlse answer 
you in the same way, and let your heart suspend 
its judgment w^hilst you listen; 301 

' It is not that I am careless about beauty, or am 
ignorant of (the power of) human joys, but only that 
I see on all the impress of change; therefore my 
heart is sad and heavy; 302 

‘ If these things were sure of lasting, w'ithout the 
ills of age, disease, and death, tlien would 1 too take 
my fill of love; and to the end find no disgust or 
sadness; 303 

‘If you will undertake to cause these women’s 
beauty not after-while to change or wither, then, 
though the joy of love may have its evil, still it 
might hold the mind In thraldom; 304 

(‘To know that other) men grow- old, sicken, and 

* ■ Joog nJghL 

* The Sanskrit lest has, ‘ Vasish/^ia begat KapwlpjHda.’ 
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die, would be enough to rob such joys of satisfaction; 
yet how much more in their own case (knowing this) 
would discontentment fill tlie mind ; 305 

' (To know) such pleasures hasten to decay, and 
their bodies likewise; if, notw'ithstanding this, men 
yield to the power of love, their case indeed is like 
the very^ beasts. 306 

‘And now you cite the names of many ^fshls, 
who practised lustful ways in life; their cases like¬ 
wise cause me sorrow, for in that they did these 
things, they perished. 307 

' Again, you cite the name of that illustrious king, 
who freely gratified his passions, but he, in like w'ay, 
perished in the act; know, then, that he w-as not a 
conqueror (fxina); 30S 

‘With smooth words to conceal an intrigue, and 
to persuade one’s neighbour to consent, and by con¬ 
senting to defile his mind; how can this be called a 
just device ? 309 

' It is but to seduce one with a ho 1 !o\v He,—such 
ways are not for me to practise; or, for those who 
love the truth and honesty'; for they are, forsooth, 
unrighteousways, 310 

‘And such a disposition is hard to reverence; 
shaping one’s conduct after one’s likings, liking this 
or that, and seeing no harm in it, what method of 
experience is this 13** 

'A hollow compliance, and a protesting heart, 
such method is not for me to follow; but this 1 
know, old age, disease, and death, these are the 
great afflictions which accumulate, 312 

‘And overwhelm me with their presence; on 
these I find no friend to speak, alas I alas! UdSyi I 
these, after all, are the great concerns; 313 
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‘The pain of birth, old age, disease, and death ; 
this grief is that we have to fear; the eyes see all 
things falling to decay, anti yet the heart finds joy in 
foDowing them; 314 

‘But I have little strength of purpose, or com¬ 
mand; this heart of mine is feeble and distraught, 
reflecting tlms on age, disease, and death. Dis¬ 
tracted, as I never was before; 315 

‘Sleepless by night and day, how can I then 
indulge in pleasure ? Old age, disease, and death 
consuming me, their certainty beyond a doubt, 316 
' And still to have no heavy thoughts, in truth my 
heart would be a log or stone/ Thus the prince, for 
Uda's sake, used every kind of skilful argument, 317 
Describing all the pains of pleasure; and not 
perceiving that the day declined. And now the 
’ivaiting women all, with music and their various 
attractions, 31S 

Seeing that all w-ere useless for the end, tvlth 
shame began to flock back to the city; the prince 
beholding all the gardens, bereft of their gaudy 
ornaments, 319 

The women all returning home, the place becoming 
silent and deserted, felt with twofold strength the 
thought of impermanence. With saddened mien 
going back, he entered his palace ; 320 

The king, his fatlter, hearing of the prince, his 
heart estranged from thoughts of pleasure, was 
greatly overcome with sorrow, and like a sword it 
pierced his heart 321 

Forthwith assembling all his council, he sought 
of them some means to gain his end; they all 
replied, ‘These sources of desire are not enough 
to hold and captivate his heart' 322 
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Varga 5. Leaving the Citv', 

And so the king increased the means for gratify¬ 
ing the appetite for pleasure; both night and day 
the joys of music wore out the prince» opposed to 
pleasure; 325 

Disgusted with them, he desired their absence, 
his mind was weaned from all such thoughts, he 
only thought of age, disease, and death; as the 
lion wounded by an arrow. 324 

The king then sent his chief ministers, and the 
most distinguished of his family, young in years 
and eminent for beauty, as well as for wisdom and 
dignity of manners, 3^5 

To accompany, and rest with him, both night 
and day, in order to Influence the prince's mind. 
And now within a little interval, the prince again 
requested the king that he might go abroad. 326 
Once more the chariot and the well-paced horses 
were prepared, adorned with precious substances and 
every gem; and then wnth all the nobles, his asso¬ 
ciates, surrounding him, he left the city gates: 327 
Just as the four kinds of flower\ -when the sun 
shines, open out their leaves, so was the prince in 
all his spiritual splendour ; effulgent in the beauty 
of his youth time; 32S 

As he proceeded to the gardens from the city, 
the road was well prepared, smooth, and wdde, the 
trees were bright with flowers and fruit, his heart 
W'as joyous, and forgetful of its care. 329 


‘ It may be a description of some particular Sower, ‘ four-Hseed 
(kiiid)-flo¥i'er,' 
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Now by the roadside as he beheld the ploughmen, 
plodding along the furrows, and the writhing w'orms, 
his heart again was moved with piteous feeling, and 
anguish pierced his soul afresh ; 330 

To see those labourers at their toll, struggling 
W'ith painful work, their bodies bent, their hair dis¬ 
hevelled, the dripping sweat upon their faces, their 
persons fouled with mud and dust; 331 

The ploughing oxen, too, bent by the yokes, their 
lolling tongues and gaping mouths; the nature of 
the prince, loving, compassionate, his mind con¬ 
ceived most poignant sorrow, 332 

And nobly moved to sympathy, he groaned with 
pain; then stooping down he sat upon the ground, 
and watched this painful scene of suffering; reflect¬ 
ing on the ways of birth and death I 333 

‘Alas! he cried, for all the world ! how dark and 
ignorant, void of understanding!’ And then to give 
his followers chance of rest, he bade them each 
repose where'er they list; 334 

Whilst he beneath the shadow of a t?ambu tree, 
gracefully seated, gave himself to thought. He 
pondered on the fact of life and death, inconstancy, 
and endless progress to decay. 335 

His heart tlius fixed without confusion, the five 
desires (senses) covered and clouded over, lost in 
possession of enlightenment and insight, he entered 
on the first pure state of ecstacy. 336 

All low desire removed, most perfect peace 
ensued; and fully now in Sam^dhi (he saw) the 
misery and utter sorrow of the world; the ruin 
wrought by age, disease, and death ; 337 

The great misery following on the body’s death; 
and yet men not awakened to the truth! oppressed 
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with others’ suffering (age, disease, and death), this 
load of sorrow weigh’d bis mind; 33S 

‘ 1 now will seek (he said) a noble law, unlike the 
worldly methods known to men, I will oppose disease 
and age and death, and strive against the mischief 
wrought by tliese on men.' 339 

Thus lost in tranquil contemplation, (he con* 
sidered that) youth, vigour, and strength of life, 
constantly renewing themselves, without long stay, 
in the end fulfil the rule of ultimate destruc¬ 
tion : 340 

(Thus he pondered) without excessive joy or 
grief, without hesitation or confusion of tliought, 
without dreaminess or extreme longing, without 
aversion or discontent, 341 

But perfectly at peace, with no liindrance, radiant 
with the beams of increased illumination. At this 
time a Deva of the Pure abode, transforming him¬ 
self into the shape of a Bhiksbu, 342 

Came to the place w'here the prince was seated; 
the prince with due consideration rose to meet him, 
and asked him who he w'as. In reply he said, ‘ I 
am a Shfiman, 343 

‘ Depressed and sad at thought of age, disease, 
and death, I have left my home to seek some way 
of rescue, but everywhere I find old age, disease, 
and death, all (things) hasten to decay and there is 
no permanency; 344 

‘ Therefore I search for the happiness of some¬ 
thing that decays not, that never perishes, that 
never knows beginning, that looks with equal mind 
on enemy and friend, that heeds not wealth nor 
beauty, 345 

‘ The happiness of one who finds repose alone in 

[19] E 
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solitude, in some unfrequented dell, free from 
molestAtiori, SiU thoughts about the world destroyed, 
dwelling in some lonely hermitage, 346 

‘Untouched by any worldly source of pollution, 
'Ijgggirig for food sufficient for the body. And 
forthwith as he stood before the prince, gradually 
rising up he disappeared in space. 347 

The prince with joyful mind, considering, recol¬ 
lected former Buddhas, established thus in perfect 
dignity of manner; with noble mien and presence, 
as this visitor, 34S 

Thus calling things to mind with perfect self- 
possession, he reached the thought of righteousness, 
and by what means it can be gained. Indulging 
thus for length of time in thoughts of religious 
solitude, 349 

He now suppressed his feelings and controlled 
his members, and rising turned again towards the 
city. His followers all flocked after him, calling 
him to stop and not go far from them, 350 
But in his mind these secret thoughts so held 
him. devising means by which to escape from the 
world, that tho’ his body moved along the road, 
his heart was far away among the mountains; 35 ^ 
Even as the bound and captive elephant, ever 
thinks about his desert wilds. The prince now 
entering the city, there met him men and women, 
earnest for their several ends; 35a 

The old besought him for their children, the 
young sought something for the wife, others sought 
something for their brethren; all those allied by 
kinship or by family, 353 

Aimed to obtain their several suits, all of them 
joined in relationship dreading the pain (expectation) 
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of separation. And now the prince's heart was filled 
with joy, as he suddenly heard those words ‘ separa¬ 
tion and association.' 354 

* These are joyful sounds to me,* he said,' they 
assure me that my vow shall be accomplished/ Then 
deeply pondering the joy of ' snapped relationship,’ 
the idea of Nirvi^^a, deepened and widened in 
himS 355 

His body as a peak of the Golden Mount, his 
shoulder like the elephant’s, his voice like the spring- 
thunder, his deep-blue eye like that of the king of 
oxen, 356 

His mind full of religious thouglits (alms), his 
face bright as the full moon, his step like that of 
the lion king, thus he entered his palace, 357 

Even as the son of Lord Sakra (or, .Sakra-putra) 
his mind reverential, his person dignified, he went 
straight to his fathers presence, and with head 
inclined, enquired,' Is the king well ?' 35® 

Then he explained his dread of age, disease, and 
death, and sought respectfully permission to be¬ 
come a hermit. ‘For all things in the world’ 
(he said), ' though now united, tend to separa¬ 
tion;' 359 

Therefore he prayed to leave the world ; desiring 
to find ‘ true deliverance.’ His royal father hearing 
the words ' leave the world,' ivas forthwith seized 
with great heart-trembling, ^60 

Even as the strong wild elephant shakes with 
his weight the boughs of some young sapling; going 
forward, seizing the prince’s hands, with falling 
tears, he spake as follows: 361 


’ Literally,‘detply wLdened Ike mind of Kini'Sfla (Ni-pan).' 

E ^ 
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‘ Stop! nof speak such words, the time is not yet 
come for “a religious life/' you are young and 
strong, your heart beats full, to lead a religious life 
frequently Involves trouble, 363 

* It is rarely possible to hold the desires in check, 
the heart not yet estranged from their enjoyment; 
to leave your home and lead a painful ascetic life, 
your heart can hardly yet resolve on such a 
course; 363 

‘To dwell amidst the desert wilds or lonely dells, 
this heart of yours would not be perfectly at rest, 
for though yon love religious matters, you are not 
yet like me in years; 364 

‘You should undertake the kingdom's govern¬ 
ment, and let me first adopt ascetic life; but to 
give up your father and your sacred duties, this 
is not to act religiously; 365 

‘You should suppress this thought of “leaving 
home," and undertake your worldly duties, find your 
delight in getting an illustrious name, and after this 
give up your home and family/ 366 

The prince, with proper reverence and respectful 
feelings, again besought his royal father; but pro¬ 
mised if he could be saved from four calamities, 
that he would give up the thought of ‘leaving 
home367 

If he would grant him life without end, no disease, 
nor undesirable old age, and no decay of earthly 
possessions; then he would obey and give up the 
thought of * leaving home/ 368 

The royal father then addressed the prince, 'Speak 
not such words as these, for with respect to these 
four things, who is there able to prevent them, or 
say nay to their approach; 369 
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'Asking such things as these (rour things)> you 
would provoke men's laughter! But put away this 
thought of “leaving home,” and once more take 
yourself to pleasure.’ 370 

The prince again besought his father, Tf you may 
not grant me these four prayers, then let me go I 
pray, and leave my home. O ! place no difficulties 
in my path; 371 

‘Your son is dwelling in a burning bouse, would 
you indeed prevent his leaving itj To solve a 
doubt is only reasonable;, who could forbid a man 
to seek its explanation } 37a 

‘ Or if he were forbidden, then by self-destruction 
he might solve the difficulty, in an unrighteous vv'ay: 
and if he w'ere to do so, who could restrain him after 
death?* 373 

The royal father, seeing his son’s mind so firmly 
fixed that it could not be turned, and that it would 
be waste of strength to bandy furtlier words or 
atguments, 374 

Forthwith commanded more attendant -women, to 
provoke still more his mind to pleasure; day and 
night (he ordered them) to keep the roads and 
ways, to the end that he might not leave bis 
palace; 375 

(He moreover ordered) all the ministers of the 
country to come to the place where dwelt the 
prince, to quote and illustrate the rules of filial 
piety, hoping to cause him to obey the wishes of 
the king, 376 

The prince, beholding his royal father bathed 
with tears and o’ervvhelmed with grief, forthwith 
returned to his abode, and sat himself in silence to 
consider; 377 
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All the women of the palace, coming towards him, 
waited as they circled him, and gaited in silence on 
his beauteous form. They ga^ed upon him not with 
furtive glance, 37S 

But like the deer in autumn brake looks wistfully 
at the hunter; around the prince’s straight and 
handsome form, (bright) as the mountain of true 
gold (Sumeru), 379 

The dancing women gathered doubtingly, waiting 
to hear him bid them sound their music; repressing 
every feeling of the heart through fear, even as the 
deer within the brake ; 3S0 

No^v gradually the day began to wane, the prince 
still sitting in the evening light, his glory streaming 
forth in splendour, as the sun lights up Mount 
Sumeru; 381 

Thus seated on his jewelled couch, surrounded 
by the fumes of sandabtvood, the dancing women 
took their places round; then sounded forth their 
heavenly (Gandharva) music, 382 

Even as VaiJaman (Vai^ravawa) produces every 
kind of rare and heavenly sounds. The thouglits 
w'hich dwelt within the prince’s mind entirely drove 
from him desire for music, 383 

And tho’ the sounds Ailed all the place, they fell 
upon his ear unnoticed. At this time the Deva 
of the Pure abode, know'ing the prince’s time was 
come, 3 84 

The destined time for quitting home, suddenly 
assumed a form and came to earth, to make the 
shapes of all the women unattractive, so that they 
might create disgust, 383 

And no desire arise from thought of beauty. 
Their half-clad forms bent in ungainly attitudes. 
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for]g^etful in their sleep, their bodies crooked or 
supine, the instruments of music lying scattered in 
disorder; 386 

Leaning and facing one another, or "with back to 
back, or like those beings thrown into the abyss, 
their jewelled necklets bound about like chains, 
their clothes and undergarments ™^athed around 
their persons; 387 

Grasping their instalments, stretched along the 
earth, even as those undergoing punishment at the 
hands of keepers (eunuchs), their garments in con¬ 
fusion, or like the broken kani flower (poppy ?)? 3SS 
Or some with bodies leaning in sleep against the 
^vall, in fashion like a hanging bow or horn, or with 
their hands holding to the window-frames, and look¬ 
ing like an outstretched corpse ; 389 

Their mouths half opened or else gaping wide, 
the loathsome dribble trickling forth, their heads 
uncovered and in wild disorder, like some unreason¬ 
ing madman’s; 390 

The flower wreaths tom and hanging across their 
face, or slipping off the face upon the ground; 
others with body raised as if in fearful dread, just 
like the lonely desert (?) bird; 391 

Or others pilloived on their neighbour’s lap, their 
hands and feet entwined togetlier, whilst others 
smiled or knit their brows in turn, some with eyes 
closed and open mouth, 392 

Their bodies lying in wild disorder, stretched here 
and there, like corpses thrown together, And now 
the prince seated, in his beauty, looked with thought 
on all the ivaiting women; 393 

Before, they had appeared exceeding lovely, their 
laughing words, their hearts so light and ga)', their 
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forms so plump and young, their looks so bright; but 
now, how changed! so uninviting and repulsive. 394 
And such is woman’s disposition J how can they, 
then, be e%'er dear, or closely trusted ; such false 
appearances I and unreal pretences; they only mad¬ 
den and delude the minds of men. 395 

And now (he said),*l have au^kened to the truth I 
Resolved am I to leave such false society.’ At this 
time the Deva of the Pure abode descended and 
approached, unfastening the doors. 396 

The prince, too, at this time rose and walked 
along, amid the prostrate forms of all the women: 
with difficulty reaching to the inner hall, he called 
to yt'andaka, in these words, 397 

' My mind is now athirst and longing for the 
draught of the fountain of sweet dew, saddle then 
my horse, and quickly bring it here. I wish to 
reach the deathless city; 398 
‘My heart is fixed beyond all change, resolved 
i am and bound by sacred oath ; these women, once 
so charming and enticing, now behold I altogether 
loathsome; 399 

’The gates, which were before fast-barred and 
locked, now stand free and open! these evidences 
of something supernatural, point to a climax of 
my life.' 400 

Then /iTandaka stood reflecting inwardly, whether 
to obey or not the prince's order, without informing 
his royal father of it, and so incur the heaviest 
punishment. 40t 

The Devas then gave spiritual strength; and 
unperceived the horse equipped came round, with 
even pace; a gallant steed, with all his jewelled 
trappings for a rider; 402 
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High-maned, with flowing tail, broad-backed, 
short-haired and ear'd, with belly like the deers, 
head like the king of parrots, ivide forehead, round 
and claw-shaped nostrils, 403 

Breath like the dragon's, with breast and shoulders 
square, true and sufficient marks of his high breed. 
The royal prince, stroking the horse's neck, and 
rubbing down bis body, said, 404 

* My royal father ever rode on thee, and found 
thee brave in fight and fearless of the foe; now 
I desire to rely on thee alike I to carry me far off 
to the stream (ford) of endless life, 405 

‘ To fight against and overcome the opposing force 
of men, the men who associate in search of pleasure, 
the men ivho engage in the search after wealth, the 
crow'ds tvho follow and flatter such persons; 406 

* In opposing sorrow, friendly help is difficult (to 
find), in seeking religious truth there must be rare 
enlightenment, let us then be knit together thus 
as friends; then, at last, there wall be rest from 
sorrow. 407 

* But now' 1 wish to go abroad, to give deliverance 
from pain; now then, for your owm sake it is, and 
for the sake of all your kind, 408 

* That you should exert your strength, with noble 
pace, without lagging or w-eariness/ Having thus 
exhorted him, he bestrode his horse, and grasping 
the reins, proceeded forth; 409 

The man like the sun shining forth from his 
tabernacle (sun-palace-streams), the horse like the 
w'hite floating cloud (the white cloud-pile), exerting 
himself but w'ithout exciting haste, his breath con¬ 
cealed and without snorting; 410 

Four spirits (Devas) accompanj ing him, held up 
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his feet, heedfully concealing (his advance), silently 
and without noise; the heavy gates fastened and 
barred (locked), the heavenly spirits of themselves 
caused to open; 411 

Reverencing deeply the virtuous (sinless) father, 
loving deeply the unequalled son, equally affected 
with love towards all the members of his family 
(these Devas took their place). 41* 

Suppressing his feelings, but not extinguishing his 
memory, lightly he advanced and proceeded beyond 
the city, pure and spotless as the lily flowers which 
spring from the mud ; 413 

Looking up with earnestness at his father's palace, 
he announced his purpose — unwitnessed and un¬ 
written —* If 1 escape not birth, old age, and death, 
for evermore I pass not thus along; ’ 414 

All the concourse of Devas, the space-filling 
N&gas and spirits followed joyfully and exclaimed 
Well! well! (s&dhu), in confirmation of the true 
words (he spoke); 415 

The NAgas and the company of Devas acquired 
a condition of heart difhcult to obtain, and each with 
his own inherent light led on the way shedding 
forth their brightness, 4^6 

Thus man and horse both strong of heart ivent 
onwards, lost to sight, like streaming stars, but ere 
the eastern quarter flashed with light, they had 
advanced three yo^nas. 417 
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Varca 6. The Return of J^andahaK 

And now the night was in a moment gone, and 
sight restored to all created things, {when the royal 
prince) looked thro' the wood, and saw the abode of 
Po-ka, the y?/shi; [the hermitage of the BhSirgavides, 
see Bumouf, Introduction to Ind. Bud. p* * 3S 51 * 4 ^® 
The purling streams so exquisitely pure and 
sparkling, and the wild beasts all unalarmed at 
man, caused the royal prince's heart to exult. Tired, 
the horse* stopped of his own will, to breathe. 4x9 
‘This, tlien,' he thought, ‘is a good sign and 
fortunate, and doubtless Indicates divine approval®.’ 
And now he saw belonging to the .^fshi, the various 
vessel s * used fo r (ask i ng) chari ty'; 420 

And (other things) arranged by him in order, 
without the slightest trace of negligence. Dis¬ 
mounting tlxen he stroked his horse's head, and 
cried, 'You now have borne me (well)!’ 421 


* There ’«'as a tower erected on the spot where Bodhisattva 
dismissed his coachman. See Fah-hien, p. pa. The distance 
^veD by AfiVii^hosha, via. three yo^janas, or about twenty miics, 
is much more probable ihatt the eight hundred Lis, given in later 
accounts as the length of Bodhisaiiva's iourcej. Couipaie Fah- 
hien p. note a. 

The name 'JTaiina' may perhaps be more properly restored to 
'A'andaha.' 

* The tC3ct here seems to require the altetation of 

* Mi-[sacg-lt, DOt-yet’advaJitagei or, unheard of, or miraculous, 

profit. , . 

* ‘Ying' is often used for ‘a proper measure vessel, i.e. an 

alms dish. 
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With loving eyes he looked at Alandaka, (eyes) 
like the pure cool sxirface of a placid lake (and said), 

' Swift-footed! like a horse in pace, yea! swift as 
any light-winged bird, 4^2 

* Ever have you followed after me when riding, 
and deeply have I felt my debt of thanks, but not 
yet had you been tried in other ways ; I only knew 
you as a man true-hearted, 433 

' My mind now wonders at your active powers of 
body; these tn^o I now begin to see (are yours); 
a man may have a heart most true and faithful, but 
strength of body may not too be his ; 424 

' Bodily strength and perfect honesty of heart, I 
now have proof enough are yours. (To be content) 
to leave^ the tinselled world, and with swift foot to 
follow me, 425 

‘ Who would do this but for some profit, if without 
profit to his kin^ who would not shun it? but you, 
with no private aim, have followed me, not seeking 
any present recompense; 426 

‘As we nourish and bring up a child, to bind 
together and bring honour to a family ; so we also 
reverence and obey a father, to gain (obedience and 
attention) from a begotten son ; 427 

'In this way all think of their own advantage; 
but you have come with me disdaining profit; with 
many words I cannot hold you here, so let me say 
in brief to you, 438 

‘ We have now ended our relationship ; take, then, 
my horse and ride back again; for me, during the 


* To reject and leave. for 

* It may also be, * * to himsetf and kin/ 
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long night past^, that place I sought to reach now I 
have obtained.' 439 

Then taking off his precious neck-chain, he handed 
it to Aandaka, ‘Take this/ he said, ‘ I give it you, 
let it console you in your sorrow;’ 430 

The precious* * jewel in the tire that bound his 
head, bright-shining, lighting up his person, taking 
off and placing in his extended palm, like the sun 
which lights up Sumeru, 431 

He said, ‘O A^andakal take this gem, and going 
back to where my father is, take the jewel and lay 
it reverently^ before him, to signify my heart’s rela¬ 
tion to him; 432 

‘And then, for me, request the king to stifle every 
.^ fickle feeling of affection, and say that I, to escape 
from birth and age and death, have entered on the 
wild (forest)* of painful discipline, 433 

‘ Not that I may get a heavenly birth, much less 
because I have no tenderness of heart, or tliat I 


^ The long nigbt is the dark passage of coRtioued transmigra¬ 
tion, or change; the sense is, that Bodhisaitva having sought for 
Uic condition of bang, or life, he now has reached through a suc¬ 
cession of previous births, the relationship or connection with his 
charioteer as master and man, is at an ctnL 

* The hcad-jewtl, or This crest-jewel is hgnrcd in 

various ways in Buddhist art; as a rule it may be taken to indicate 
‘ the highest ’ (the head), and in this form it is placed on the head 
of tlie figures of Buddha (in Ceylon) ; and is found at Sanchi and 
Amaiavati as an object of reverence; it symbolises the supreme 
authority of Buddha, Dharma, Sahgba. 

* Or, holding the jewel, worship reverently at the kiti^s feet. 

* The ' forest of mortification,’ le. the place where mortification 
was to be endured. For an account of Bodhtsallva’s penance (six 
years* penance [Sbaefvarshilta-vrala]), see Rajcndral^la Mitra’s 
Buddha Gaya, p. 26 . 
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cherish any cause of bitterness, but only that I may 
escape this weight of sorrow; 434 

* The accumulated long-night’ weight of covetous 
desire (love), I now desire to ease the load (cause a 
break), so that it may he overthrown for ever; there¬ 
fore T seek the way (cause) of ultimate escape; 435 

‘ If 1 should obtain emancipation, then shall I 
never need to put a\ray my kindred* *, to leave my 
home, to sever ties of love, OI grieve not for your 
son I 436 

'The five desires of sense beget the sorrow*; 
those held by lust themselves induce the sorrow; 
my very ancestors, victorious kings, thinking (their 
throne) established and immovable, 437 

‘ Have handed down to me their kingly wealth ; 
1, thinking only on religion, put it all away; the 
royal mothers at the end of life their cherished 
treasures leave for their sons, 43S 

' Those sons who covet much such worldly profit; 
but I rejoice to have acquired religious wealth; if 
you say that T am young and tender, and that the 
time for seeking wisdom is not come, 439 

'You ought to know that to seek true religion, 
there never is a time not fit; impermanence and 
fickleness \ the hate of death, these ever follow 
us, 440 

* And therefore I (embrace) the present day, con- 


* The ' long night' of pfenous life. 

’ As, for instance, in the Vessantara (rStaka (birth), in which 
Bodhisaltva. gave up home, children, and wife, in pursuance of 
religious perfection. 

’ The five desires arc the root of sorrow. 

* This line may also be rendered, * impensaneiice, no fixed con- 
ditioii, this!' 
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vinced that now is time to seek religion’. With 
such entreaties as the above, you must make matters 
plain on my behalf; 441 

*But, pray you, cause my father not to think 
longingly after me; let him destroy all recollection of 
me* *, and cut out from his soul the ties of love; 442 
‘ And you, grieve not* because of what I say, but 
recollect to give the king my message/ A'andaka 
hearing respectfully the words of exhortation, 
blinded and confused through choking sorrow, 443 
With hands outstretched did worship; and an¬ 
swering the prince, he spoke,' The orders that you 
give me, will, I fear, add grief to grief, 444 

' And sorrow thus increased will deepen, as the 
elephant who struggles into deeper mire. W'hen the 
ties of love are rudely snapped, who, that has any 
heart, would not grieve! 445 

* The golden ore may still by stamping be broken 
up, how much more the feelings choked with sor^ 
row*! the prince has grown up in a palace*, w'ith 
every care bestowed upon his tender person, 446 
‘And now he gives his body to the rough and 
thorny forest: how will he be able to bear a life of 
privation* ? When first you ordered me to equip 
your steed, my mind W'as indeed sorely troubled, 447 


^ Convinced (resolved) that this is the time to seek the practice 
of the law, L e. to engage in the work of religion. 

* Let him destroy aJl Tcconection of me as a form, or, a living 
person: this does not forbid him to recollect the office and dignity 
of Bodhisaitvi. 

* OTj let not slip mj words, 

* How much rather^ may the heart be broken^ choked with 
sorrow! 

® Concealed or kept secnrelj in his palace. 

* Fn-hing; the practice of austeiitiesj or mortificadoiL 
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* But the heavenly powers urged me on, causing 
me to hasten the preparation (of tlie horse'), but 
what is the intention that ui^es the prince, to re¬ 
solve thus to leave his secure palace ? 448 

* The people of Kapilavastu, and all the country 
afflicted with grief; your father, now an old man, 
mindful of his son, loving him moreover ten¬ 
derly* *; 449 

' Surely this determination to leave your home, 
this is not according to duty: it is wrong, surely, to 
disregard father and mother,—cannot speak of 
such a thing with propriety 1 450 

‘ Gotami, too, who has nourished you so long, fed 
you with milk when a helpless child, such love as 
hers cannot easily be forgotten; it is impossible 
surely to turn the back on a benefactor; 451 

' The highly gifted (virtuous) mother of a child, is 
ever respected by the most distinguished families’; 
to inherit distinction* and then to turn round, is not 
the mark of a distinguished man : 45 s 

'The illustrious child of Yajodhara, who has in¬ 
herited a kingdom, rightly governed, his years now 
gradually ripening, should not thus go away from 
and forsake his home; 453 

‘But though he has gone away from his ro)^.! 
father, and forsaken his family and his kin, forbid it 

I Tq hasten on the decoratloo, i.c. tfie hamcasini, of the horse, 

* Or, ihinhin^ his son beJoved and in seeiuity. 

* Dlustiious families or tribes are strong, or able, to ’aast upon 
or respect. There Seems to be a play bsre on two words: first, 
shing, niustdous or distiuguished, alluding to the i'ikyas as a race 
of trinaa or conquerors; secondly, neng, able, aUuding to the origin 
of the word ^kya, L c. able. 

* To obtain 'distiaetjon-' gtlH referring to the word sbiog; 
also ia the neat lines. Consult also p, afi, note 3 supra. 
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he should still drive me away, let me not depart 
from the feet of my master; 45+ 

* My heart is bound to thee, as the heat is (bound 
up^) in the boiling water; 1 cannot return without 
thee to my country: to return and leave the prince 
thus, in the midst of the solitude of the desert* * 455 

‘ Then should I be like Sumanta^ (Sumantra), 
who left and forsook Rima; and now if I return 
alone to the palace, what words can I address to the 
king? 456 

‘How can 1 reply to the reproaches of all the 
dwellers in the palace with suitable words ? Therefore 
let the prince ratiter tell me, how I may truly* 
describe, 457 

' And with what device, the disfigured body, and 
the merit-seeking condition of the hermit! I am 
full of fear and alarm, my tongue can utter no 
words; 45S 

'Tell me then what words to speak; but who is 
there in the empire will believe me? If 1 say that 
the moon’s rays are scorching, there are men, 
perhaps, who may believe me; 45$ 

‘ But they will not believe that the prince, in his 
conduct, will act without piety; (for) the prince's 
heart is sincere and refined, always actuated with 
pity and love to men. 460 

*To he deeply affected with love, and yet to 

^ Or, ay heart ia bound to thee, or cherishes thee, as the fire 
embraces the vessel set over U, 

* I have here inverted the order of the lines, to bring out the sense. 

* Su mantra, the minister and charioteer of Druaiatha (Rimd*^ 
yasa II, 14, je). 

* The order of these lines is again inverted, as they are complin 
cated in the original. The word ' hu," which 1 have tran^ted 
‘ truly,* may mean ’ dumbly,* or,' unfeeiingly.' 

[is] r 
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forsake (the object of love), this surely Is opposed 
to a constant mind. O then, for pity’s sake! re¬ 
turn to your home, and thus appease my foolish 
longings.’ 461 

The prince having listened to .Afandaka, pitying 
his grief expressed in so many words, with heart re¬ 
solved and strong in its determination, spoke dms 
to him once more, and said: 462 

‘ Why thus on my account do you feel the pain 
of separation ? you should overcome this sorrowful 
mood, it is for you to comfort yourself; 463 

‘ All creatures, each in its way, foolislily arguing 
that all things are constant, w-oulcl influence me to-day 
not to forsake my kin and relatives; 464 

‘ But when dead and come to be a ghost, how 
then, let them say. can I be kept ? My loving 
mother ivhen she bore me, with deep affection 
painfully carried me, 465 

‘ And then when born she died, not permitted to 
nourish me. One alive, the other dead, gone by 
different roads, where now shall she be found > 466 
‘ Like as in a wilderness on some high tree all the 
birds living svith their mates assemble in the even¬ 
ing and at dawn disperse, so are the separations of 
the world; 467 

‘ The floating clouds rise (like) a high mountain, 
from the four quarters they flll the void, in a mo¬ 
ment again they are separated and disappear; so 
is it w'ith the habitations of men; 468 
‘People from the beginning have erred thus, 
binding themselves in society and by tile ties of love! 
and then, as after a dream, all is dispersed; do not 
then recount the names of my relatives ■ 469 
*For like the wood which is produced in spring, 
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gradually grows and brings forth its leaves, which 
again fall in the aiitumn-chilly-dews—if the different 
parts of the same body are thus divided—- 470 

* How much more men who are united in society ! 
and how shall the ties of relationship escape rend¬ 
ing ? Cease therefore your grief and expostulation, 
obey my commands and return home; 471 

‘ The thought of your return alone will save me, 
and perhaps after your return I also may come back. 
The men of Kapilavastu, hearing tliat my heart is 
fixed, 472 

‘ Will dismiss from their minds ail thought of 
me, but you may make known my words, “when I 
have escaped from the sad ocean of birth and death, 
then aftenvards I w'ill come back again; 473 

“‘But I am resolved, if I obtain not my quest, my 
body shall perish in the mountain wilds/” The white 
horse hearing the prince, as he uttered these true 
and earnest words, 474 

Bent his knee and licked Ins foot, whilst he sighed 
deeply and wept Then the prince with his soft and 
glossy palm, (fondly) stroking the head of the white 
horse, 475 

(Said), ‘Do not let sorrow rise (within), I grieve 
indeed at losing you, my gallant steed ^—so strong 
and active, your merit now has gained its end* *; 476 

*You shall enjoy for long a respite from an evil 
birth*, but for the present take as your reward* 

* Of, my gentk horse I 

* This tnerit, or, meritorious deed, is now completed. 

* The idea is, that the liorse, in consequence of the merit be Im 
acquired by bearing the prince froiu his home, shall enjoy hence¬ 
forward a higher state of esistetice. 

' ‘A superior reward now, for the present,’ or,*a better reward 
than that I now bestow,' via, the jewels &c. 
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these precious jewels and this glittering sword, and 
with them follow’ closely after -^andaka; 477 

The prince then draw’ing forth his sw'ord, glancing 
in the light as the dragon s eye, (cut off) ^e knot 
of hair with Its jewelled stud ‘, and forthwith cast 
it into space; 47$ 

Ascending upwards to the firmament, it floated there 
as tlie win^ of the pheenix; then all the Devas of 
the Traj'astriwtsa- heavens sei2ing tlie hair, returned 
with it to their heavenly abodes; 479 

Desiring always to adore the feet (offer religious 
service), how much rather now possessed of the 
crowning locks, w ith unfeigned piety do they increase 
their adoration, and sliall do till the true law has 
died away, 480 

Then the royal prince thought thus,' My adorn* * 
ments now’ are gone for ever, there only now remain 
these silken garments, which are not in keeping with 
a hermit’s life.' 481 

Then the Deva of the Pure abode, knowing the 
heart-ponderings of the prince, transformed himself 
into a hunters likeness, holding his bow, his arrows 
in his girdle, 48^ 

His body girded with a KashSya“-colour d robe, 
thus he advanced in front of the prince. The prince 


’ That is, the * mam,' or hair ornament. This ornament is 
represented at Sanchi and Bharhnt (plates xxz and xvi rcspecdvely 
[■ Tree and Serpent Worship* and 'The Stfipa of Bharhut'], In 
the Former plate the figure on the upper floor with the women b 
probably RIAra seeing fiodhisauva futfilUng his purpose). 

* That is, the heaven of the ihirty-three gods supposed to be 
OH iop of Sumeni. 

» Kashiya, the dark colotir of the ground, adopted as the colour 
for their robes by the Buddhists. 
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considering^ this garment of his, the colour of the 
ground, a htting pure attire, 483 

Becoming to the utmost the person of a ^r’shi, 
not fit for ‘ a hunter s dress, forthwith called to the 
hunter, as he stood before him, in accents soft, and 
thus addressed him: 484 

‘ That dress of thine belikes me much, as if it 
were not foul * *, and this my dress I'll give thee in 
exchange, so please thee.* 4S5 

The hunter then addressed the prince,'Although 
I ill can spare (am not unattached to) this garment, 
which I use as a disguise among the deer, that 
alluring them within reach I may kill them, 486 
‘ NQt%vithstanding, as it so pleases you, I am now 
willing to bestow it in exchange for yours/ The 
hunter having received the sumptuous dress, took 
again his heavenly body, 487 

The prince and /i/andaka, the coachman, seeing 
this, thought deeply * thus, ‘ This garment is of no 
common character, it is not wliat a worldly man 
has worn j' 4S8 

And in (the princess) heart great joy arose, as 
be regarded the coat with double reverence, and 
forthwith giving all the other things* to A'andaka, 
he himself "was dad in it, of Kash^ya colour; 489 


’ This may also fa« tiansktcd, * a suitable colour for one who is 
the opposite of, Le. opposed to the occupation of, a hunter.' 

* That is, as if it were pure ; there is a ptay ou the expression 
'not foul* or 'impure,’ meaniug^ [hat the dress was itself of a dark 
or impure colour, and that the occupation of the himter made it 
more so. 

* Thought'deeply;* the expression Erueftiis * rar^/ 

or,' seldom-relt thought' 

* That is, as I understand il^ giving the remaining artieles of 
his dress to A'andata* 
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Then like the dark and lowering doud that sur¬ 
rounds the disc of the sun or moon, he for a moment 
gazed, scanning his steps (way), then entered on the 
hermit's grot; 490 

Aandaka following him with (wistful) eyes, his 
body disappeared, nor was it seen again. * My lord 
and master now has left his father's hoUse, his kins¬ 
folk and myself (he cried), 491 

' He now has clothed himself in hermit's garb 
and entered the painful* forest j* raising his hands 
he called on Heaven, o'erpowered with grief he could 
not move; 492 

Till holding by the white steed's neck, he tottered 
forward on the homeward road, turning again and 
often looking back, his steps (body) going on, his 
heart back-hastening, 493 

Now lost in thought and self-forgetful, now looking 
down to earth, then raising up his drooping (eye) to 
heaven, falling at times and then rising again, thus 
weeping as he went, he pursued his way home- 
W’ards. 494 


Vakga T, Enterdjg the Place (Wood) of 
Austerities, 

The prince having dismissed A'andaka, as he 
entered the .fffshis' abode, his graceful body brightly 


’ I have supposed that ^ is for The robe is tepreseoted 
IS the cloud sorroundtng the brigbe person of Bodhisattva. 

’ He now has pul on a mbe, 

^ The p^nTul forest; that is, the foitst or wood where piSiEiful 
tetoniSeauotL h praodsed, ^ 
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shining, lit up on every side the forest ‘place of 
suffering;' 495 

Himself gifted with every excellence (SlddbArtha), 
according to his gifts, so were they reflected. As the 
lion, the king of beasts, when he enters among the 
herd of beasts, 496 

Drives from their minds all thoughts of com* 
mon things ^ as now they watch the true form 
of their kind®, so those Rhhi masters assembled 
there, suddenly perceiving the miraculous por- 

^ r r , 1 j * . 

Were struck with aw'e and fearful gladn^s , as 
they gazed with earnest eyes and hands conjoined. 
The men and women too, engaged in various 
occupations, beholding him, wdth unchanged atti 
tudes, 498 

Gazed as the gods look on king oakra, with 
constant look and eyes unmoved; so the ^fshfs. 
with their feet fixed fast, looked at him even 


thus; 499 . 

Whatever in their hands they held, without re^ 

leasing it, they stopped and looked; even as the ox 
when yoked to the wain, his body bound, his mind 
also restrained: 300 

So also the followers of the holy .fifshis, each 
called the other to behold the miracle. The 
and tlie other birds with cries commingled flapped 

their wings; 501 


1 That is, csp*ls the recollection df all inferior ^apes or forms, 
a ‘The ime fora of their kind.' I here take -S to be eqml 


to the ‘way of birth/ 

* ‘The miracle,'"^ H 

• - Fearful gladness,’ 
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The Brahma^rins holdii^ the rules of deer*, 
following the deer wandering through mountain 
glades, (as the) deer coarse of nature, with flashing 
eyes [shen shih], regard '(or see) the prince with 
fixed gaze; 502 

So following the deer, those BrahmaZ-Srins 
intently gaze likewise, looking at the exceeding 
glory of the Ikshvlku. As the glory of the rising 
sun 503 

Is able to affect the herds of milch hine, so as to 
increase the quantity of their sweet-scented milk, 
so those BrahmaZ^rins, with wondrous joy, thus 
spoke one to the other; 504 

‘Surely this is one of the eight Vasu Devas^;' 
others, 'this is one of the two Ajvins®;’ others, 'this 
is MSta *; ’ others, * this is one of the * Brahmaki- 
yikas;' 505 

Others, ‘this is Siiryadeva• or Ahodradeva, com¬ 
ing down ; are they not seeking here a sacrifice which 
is their due ? Come let us haste to offer our religious 
services I' 506 

The prince, on his part, witli respectful mien ad¬ 
dressed to them polite salutation. Then Bodhisattva. 
looking with care in every direction on the Brahma- 
Zarins occupying the wood, 507 


’ h this a name of a sect of Brahman ascetics? holding-dcer- 
niles 

^ /V ^ 1^ tie eight Vasns, 

^ mm- 

K * Literally, • the sixth M&n,’ i. e. *Hnra of the sixth hteven,* or 

Mam who rules over th* sag heavens of the Ximaloka* 

‘ ® as n 

* The sun Devaptura, or the moon Devaputra. 
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£ach in his religious duties, all desirous 

of the delights of heaven, addressed the senior 
Brahmaif’irin, and asked him as to the path of true 
religion \ 508 

* Now having hut just come here, I do not yet 
know the rules of your religious life. I ask you 
therefore for information, and 1 pray explain to me 
what I ask,' 509 

On this that t^vice-bom {Brahman) in reply 
explained in succession all the modes of pain¬ 
ful discipline, and the fruits expected as their 
result, 510 

(How some ate) nothing brought from inhabited 
places (villages)* *, (but) that produced from pure 
water, (others) edible roots and tender twigs, (others) 
fruits and flowers 6t for food, 51 r 

Kach according to the rules of his sect, clothing 
and food in each case different, some living 
amongst bird-kind, and like them capturing and 
eating food; 512 

Others eating as the deer the grass (and herbs); 
otliers living like serpents, inhaling air; others eat¬ 
ing nothing pounded in wood or stone; some eating 
with tivo teeth, till a wound be formed; 513 

Others, again, begging their food and giving 
it in charity, taking only the remnants for them¬ 
selves; othem, again, who let water continually 
drip on their heads and those who offer up urith 
fire; 514 


* Or, 'an aged BmiuDa^tarin:' hare we have ihe expression 
'A'^ang suh,* ^ for 'aged' (as before). 

* literalty, 'opposed to viflage coming oui,* or, 'ihal which 
comes out of (J^ Jl{) nllages.' 
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Others who practise water-dwelling like fish ■■ j thus 
there are (he ^Id) Brahmai^rins of every sort, who 
practise austerities, that they may at the end of life 
obtain a birth in heaven, 515 

And by their present sufferings afteni'ards obtain 
peaceable fruit. The lord of men % the excellent 
master, hearing all their modes of sorrow-producing 
penance, 516 

Not perceiving any element of truth in them, 
experienced no joyful emotion in his heart; lost in 
thought, he regarded the men with pity, and with his 
heart in agreement his mouth thus spake : 517 
' Pitiful indeed are such sufferings ! and merely in 
quest of a human or heavenly reward *, ever revolv¬ 
ing in the cycle of birth or death, how great your 
sufferings, how small the recompenceJ 51S 

' Leaving your friends, giving up honourable posi¬ 
tion; with a firm purpose to obtain the joys of 
heaven, although you may escape little sorrows, yet 
in the end involved in great sorrow; 519 

* Promoting the destruction of your outward form, 
and undergoing every kind of painful penance, and 
yet seeking to obtain another birth; increasing and 
prolonging the causes of the five desires, 520 
‘ Not considering that herefrom (result repeated) 
birth and death, undergoing suffering and, by that, 
seeking further suffering; thus it is that the world of 
men, though dreading the approach of death, 521 


’ TJwt is, as r undcistand it, .ffisKis who live in water like fish. 
In the tonner case the * air-bhaltner snake would be JPi'shis 

who endeavour to live on air like the boa. 

’ ‘ The Jofd of iwo-fpoted creatorcs,’i.e. of men. 

> pin-tien po; if it had been tieis-^rin po, ft would have 
sunply meant *a heavenly reward^ 
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'Yet strive after received birth; and being thus 
born, they must die again. Altho’ still dreading 
(the power of) suffering, yet prolonging their stay 
in the sea of pain: 522 

' Disliking from their heart their present kind 
of life, yet still striving incessantly after other 
life; enduring affliction that they may partake of 
joy; seeking a birth in heaven, to suffer further 
trouble; 523 

' Seeking 305^3, whilst the heart sinks with feeble¬ 
ness. For this is so with those who oppose right 
reason; they cannot but be cramped and poor at 
heart. But by earnestness and diligence, then we 
conquer. 524 

‘Walking in the path of true wisdom, lotting 
go both extremes^, we then reach ultimate per¬ 
fection; to mortify the body, (if) this Is religion,^ 
tlten to enjoy rest, is something not resulting from 
religion. 525 

‘ To' walk religiously and afterwards to receive 
happiness, this is to make the fruit of religion some¬ 
thing different from religion; but bodily exercise is 
but the cause of death, strength results alone from 
the mind's intention ; 526 


’ This line, which (wiih ibe following ones) is obscure, may be 
literally transhted, 'a double leidug-go, eternal Nirv^a," where 
Nirvana is in the original The two extremes are worldly 

life and ascetic life. 

* The word llte dbarma, is diflficult to translate. It may 
mean here either 'religioo' or ‘something' fonual;' but the idea 
of the w'hnie verse seems to be this,' if suffering pain is a part of 
religioD, then to enjoy rest is different from rdtgion, therefore to 
practise religious austerities with the view of afterwards obtaining 
rest, is to make the fruit of religinii something different from, or 
opposed to, religion itself.' 
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* If you remove (from conduct) the purpose of the 
mlnd^ the bodily act is but as rotten wood; where¬ 
fore, regulate the mind, and then the body will 
spontaneously go right, 527 

*(You say that) to eat pure things is a cause 
of religious merit, but the wild beasts and the 
children of poverty ever feed on these fruits and 
medicinal herbs; these then ought to gain much 
religious merit, 528 

‘But if you say that the heart being good then 
bodily suffering is the cause of further merit, (then I 
ask) why may not those who walk (live) in ease, 
also possess a virtuous heart ? 529 

‘If joys are opposed to a virtuous heart, a virtuous 
heart may also be opposed to bodily suffering; if, 
for instance, all those heretics profess purity because 
they use water (in various ways), 530 

* Then those who thus use water among men. even 
with a wicked mind (karma), yet ought ever to be 
pure,' But if righteousness is the groundw'ork of a 
/?/shi s purit}', then the idea of a sacred spot as his 
dwelling, 531 

‘ Being the cause of his righteousness (is wrong). 
TOiat is reverenced, should be known and seen \ 
Reverence indeed is due to righteous conduct, but let 
it not redound to the place (or, mode of life).' 532 

Thus speaking at large on religious questions, 
they -went on till the setting sun. He tlien beheld 
their rites in connection with sacrifice to fire, the 
drilling (for sparks) and the fanning into flame, 533 


’ This is> as it seeiHE, the meaning ihe licie, or it may be 
rendered,' What is esteemed of weight ought to be seen in the 
world.* 
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Also the sprinkling of the butter llbatidns, also 
the clianting of the mystic prayerSt till the sun 
went clown. The prince considering these acts, 534 
Could not perceive the right reason of them, and 
was now desirous to turn and go. Then all those 
Brahma^rlns came together to him to request him 
to stay; 535 

Regarding with reverence the dignity of Bodhi* 
sattva, very desirous, they earnestly besought him : 
*You have come from an irreligious place, to this 
wood where true religion flourishes, 536 

‘ And yet, now, you wish to go away; we beg 
you, then, on this account, to sUy.' All the old 
Brahmaf'&rins, with their twisted hair and bark 
clothes, 537 

Came following after Bodhisattva, asking him as 
a god^ to stay a little w*hile. Bodhisattva seeing 
these aged ones following him, their bodies worn 
with macerations, 538 

Stood still and rested beneath a tree; and sooth¬ 
ing them, urged them to return. Then all the 
Erahma^rins, young and old, surrounding him, 
made their request with joined hands: 539 

'You who have so unexpectedly arrived here, 
amid diese garden glades so full* of attraction, 
why now are you leaving them and going away, 
to seek perfection in the wilderness ? 540 

‘As a man loving (long) life, is unwilling to let go 
his body, so we are even thus; would that you 
would stop awhile. 541 


’ The origrnal is I prolJiWy U is 

® 1 am iiol sure whelter I imderstajid the orig^na]^ or whether 
there k not a mistake in the text, which ia ^ ^ 
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‘This is a spot where Brahmans and J?^his have 
ever dwelt, royal ^f'shls and heavenly -^jshis, these 
allhavedweltwithinthesewoods. Theplacesonthe 
borders of the snowy mountains, 542 

\\Tiere men of high birth ^ undergo their penance, 
those places are not to be compared to this, All the 
body of learned masters from this place have reached 
heaven; 543 

‘ All the learned J?fshis who have sought religious 
nient, have from this place and northw'ards ^found 
it), those who have attained a knowledge of the 
true law, and gained divine wisdom come not from 
southwards; 544 

' If you indeed see us remiss and not earnest 
enough, practising rules not pure, and on that 
account are not pleased to stay, 545 

Then we are the ones that ought to go; you can 
still remain and dwell here, all these different Brah- 
ma/arins ever desire to find companions in their 
penances. 546 

And you, because you are conspicuous for your 
religious earnestness, should not so quickly cast 
away their society: if you can remain here, they 
will honour you as god .yakra, 547 

‘Yea! as the Devas pay worship to Brihaspati* * 
(or, Virudhakapati), Then Bodhisattva answered 
the Brahmai-arins and told them what his desires 
were; 54S 

‘ I am seeking for a true method of escape, I 
desire solely to destroy all mundane influences; 
but you, with strong hearts, practise your rules as 
ascetics p 549 

^ Tsaiig-i,4aag ^in, Ig-^ A . 

* FUai-ha ^ 
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‘ And pay respectful attention to such visitors as 
may come. My h^rt indeed is moved with affection 
towards you, for pleasant conversation is agreeable 
to all, those who listen are affected thereby; 550 
‘And so hearing your words, my mind is 
strengthened in religious feeling; you indeed have 
all paid me much respect, in agreement with the 
courtes)' of your religious profession; 551 

‘ But now I am constrained to depart, my heart 
grieves thereat exceedingly, first of all, having left 
my own kindred, and now about to be separated 
from you. 552 

‘ The pain of separation from associates, this pain 
is as great as the other, it is impossible for my mind 
not to grieve, as it is not to see others' faults K 553 
■ But you, by suffering pain, desire earnestly to 
obtain the joys of birth in heaven; whilst I desire 
to escape from the three worlds, and therefore I 
give up what my reason (mind) tells me must be 
rejected®. 554 

‘ The law' which you practise, you inherit from the 
deeds of former teachers, but 1, desiring to destroy 
all combination (accumulation), seek a law which 
admits of no such accident, 555 

‘ And therefore I cannot in this grove delay for 
a longer while in fruitless discussions.' At this 
time all the Brahma^^rins, hearing the words spoken 
by Bodhisattva, 556 

* This and tlie previous line might perhaps be beUtr rendered 
thus, * *A joyless life (absence of joy) is opposed to my disposidon, 
moreover (it is my disposition) not to observe the faults of otbem.* 

* Literally, the form (body) turning from them e^en as ({j^|) 
the mind rejects (3)^); or may it be rendered/the body giving up, 
though the mind is still pemrse/ 
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Words full of right reason and truth, vei^-^ excellent 
in the distinction of principles, their hearts rejoiced 
and exulted greatly, and deep feelings of reverence 
were excited within them. 557 

At this time there was one Brahmai 4 rin, who 
always slept in the dust, with tangled hair and 
raiment of the bark of trees, his eyes bleared 
(yellow), preparing himself in an ascetic practice 
(called) * h igh’nose h’ 558 

This one addressed Bodhisattva in the following 
words: ‘Strong in will! bright in wisdom! firmly 
fixed in resolve to escape (pass beyond) the limits 
of birth, knowing that in escape from birth there 
alone is rest, 559 

' Not affected by any desire after heavenly 
blessedness, the mind set upon the eternal destruc¬ 
tion of die body (bodily form), jmu are indeed 
miraculous in appearance, (as you are) alone in 
the possession of such a mind. 560 

' To sacrifice to the gods, and to practise every 
kind of auster[tj% all this is designed to secure a 
birth in heaven, but here there is no mortification 
of selfish desire, 561 

* There is still a selfish personal aim; but to bend 
the W'ill to seek final escape, this is Indeed the work 
of a true teacher, this is the aim of an enlightened 
master; 562 

‘This place is no right halting-place for you, you 
ought to proceed to Mount Pint/a (PSw/i^ava), there 
dwells a great Muni, whose name is A-lo-lam 
(Arl^a R 4 ma). 563 

‘ He only has reached the end (of religious alms), 
the most excellent eye (of the law). Go therefore 


‘ Le. raising his nose to look up at the sun. 
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to the place where he dwells, and listen there to 
the tnie exposition of the law. 564 

* This will make your heart rejoice, as you learn 
to follow the precepts of his system. As for me, 
beholding the joy of your resolve, and fearing that 
I shall not obtain rest, 563 

*1 must once more let go (dismiss) those following 
me, and seek other disciples; straighten my head 
(nose) and gaze with jny full eyes j anoint my lips 
and cleanse my teeth, 566 

‘Cover my shoulders and make bright my face, 
smooth my tongue and make it pliable. Thus, O 
excellently marked, sir! fully drinking (at the foun¬ 
tain of) the water you give (glorious ^\'ater)\ 567 
‘ 1 shall escape from the unfathomable depths. In 
the world nought is comparable to this, that which 
old men and J?jshis have not known, that shall (1)* 
know and obtain/ 56S 

Bodhisattva having listened to these words, left 
the company of the .^fshis, whilst they all, turning 
round him to the right, returned to their place. 569 


Varga 8. The General Grief of the Palace. 

Afandaka leading back the horse, opening the way 
for his heart's sorrow, as he went on, lamented and 
wept: unable to disburthen his soiiL 570 

First of all with the roj’al prince^ passing along the 
road for one night, hut now dismissed and ordered 


^ This One and the contdiL is obscore. Perhaps 

^ mistake for ’U" lyhich latter c^epressacn may 
mean die 'sweet dew*{anirjtB) orBodhisattva's doctrine. 

^ Or, that {ym know) and ^ obtain. 

[19] <5 
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to return. As the darkness of ntght closed on 
him, 571 

Irresolute he wavered in mind. On the eighth 
day approaching the city, the noble horse pressed 
onwards, exhibiting all his qualities of speed; 572 

But yet hesitating as he looked around and 
beheld not the form of the royal prince; his four 
members bent down wth toil, his head and neck 
deprived of their glossy look, 573 

Wliinnjang as he went on with grief, he refused 
night and day his grass and water, because he had 
lost his lord, the deliverer of men. Returning thus 
to Kapilavastu, 574 

The whole country appeared withered and bare, 
as \idien one comes back to a deserted village; or 
as when the sun hidden behind Sumeru causes dark" 
ness to spread over the world. 575 

The fountains of water sparkled no more, the 
flowers and fruits were withered and, dead, the men 
and women in the streets seemed lost in grief and 
dismay, 5 76 

Thus A'andaka with the white horse went on 
sadly and with slow advance, silent to those en¬ 
quiring, wearily progressing as when accompanying 
a funeral; 577 

So they went on, whilst all the spectators see¬ 
ing Aandaka, but not observing the royal ^^ya 
prince, raised piteous cries of lamentation and 
wept; as when the charioteer returned without 
Rilma, 57S 

Then one by the side of the road, with his body 
bent, called out to Aandaka: ' The prince, beloved 
of the world, the defender of his people, 579 

‘ The one you have taken away by stealth, where 
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dwells he now ?* ^andaks, then, with sorrowful 
heart, replied to the people and said ; 5S0 

' I with loving purpose followed after him whom 
1 loved; 'tis not 1 who have deserted the prince, 
but by him Imve 1 been sent away; (by hini) who 
now has given up his ordinary adornments, 5S1 
‘ And with shaven head and religious garb, has 
entered the sorrow-giving grove.' Then the men 
hearing that he had become an ascetic, were op¬ 
pressed with thoughts of wondrous boding (unusual 
thoughts); 5S2 

They sighed with heaviness and wept, and as 
their tears coursed down their cheeks, they spake 
thus one to the other: ' What then shall we do (by 
way of expedient) 583 

Then they all exclaimed at once, ' Let us haste 
after him in pursuit; for as when a man s bodily func¬ 
tions fail, his frame dies and his spirit flees, 5S4 
' So is the prince our life, and he our life gone, 
how shall we survive? This city, perfected with 
slopes and woods; those woods, that cover the 
slopes of the city, 585 

'All deprived of grace, ye lie as Bharata when 
killed !’ Then the men and vpomen within the town, 
vainly supposing the prince had come back, 586 
In haste rushed out to the heads of the way, 
and seeing the horse returning alone, not knowing 
whether he (the prince) was safe or lost, began to 
weep and to raise every piteous sound ; 587 

(And said, * Behold 1 ) Aandaha advancing slowly 
with the horse, comes back with sighs and tears; 
surely he grieves because tlie prince is lost.' And 
dms sorrow is added to sorrow! 5S8 

Then like a captive warrior is drawn before the 


G 2 
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king his master, so did he enter the gates with tears, 
his eyes filled so that he said nought. 5S9 

Then looking up to heaven he loudly groaned; 
and the white horse too whined piteously; then all 
the varied birds and beasts in the palace court, and 
all the horses within the stables, 590 

Hearing the sad whinnying of the royal steed, 
replied in answer to Itim, thinking' now the prince 
has come back.' But seeing him not, they ceased 
their cries! 591 

And now the women of the after-palace, (hearing 
the cries of tlte horses, birds, and beasts,) their hair 
dishevelled, their faces \van and yellow, their forms 
sickly to look at, their mouths and lips parched, 592 
Their garments torn and unwashed, the soil and 
heat not cleansed from their bodies, their ornaments 
all thrown aside, disconsolate and sad, cheerless in 
face, 593 

Raised their bodies, without any grace, even as 
the feeble (little) morning star (or stars of morn¬ 
ing); their garments tom and knotted, soiled like 
the appearance of a robber, 594 
Seeing A'andaka and the rojal horse shedding 
tears instead of the hoped-for return, they all, as¬ 
sembled thus, uttered their cry, even as those who 
weep for one beloved just dead ; 595 

Confused and wildly they rushed about, as a herd 
of oxen that have lost their way. Mahapr^pati G6- 
taml, hearing that the prince had not returned, 596 
Fell fainting on the ground, her limbs entirely 
deprived of strength, even as some mad tornado 
wdnd crushes the golden-colour’d plantain tree; 597 
And again, hearing that her son had become a 
recluse, deeply sighing and with increased sadness 
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she thought, 'Alas! diose glossy lochs turning to 
tlie right, each hair produced from each orifice, 598 
‘Dark and pure, gracefully shining, sweeping the 
earth when loose’, or when so determined, bound 
together in a heavenly crown, and now shorn and 
lying in the grass! 599 

' Those rounded shoulders and that lion step! 
Those eyes broad as the ox-king's, that body 
shining bright as yellow gold; tltat square breast 
and Brahma voice; 600 

‘ That you! possessing all these excellent quali¬ 
ties, should have entered on the sorrow-giving forest; 
what fortune now remains for the world, losing thus 
the holy king of earth ? 601 

' That those delicate and pliant feet, pure as the 
lily and of the same colour, should now be torn by 
stones and thorns; O how can such feet tread on 
such ground! 6oa 

' Born and notirished in the guarded palace, clad 
with garments of the finest texture, washed in 
richly-scented water, anointed with the choicest per¬ 
fumes, 603 

'And now exposed to chilling blasts and dews of 
night, 01 where during the heat or tlte chilly mom 
can rest be found I Thou flower of all thy race! 
Confessed by all the most renowned! 604 

‘ Thy virtuous qtialities every-where talked of and 
exalted, ever reverenced, without self-seeking! why 
hast thou unexpectedly brought thyself upon some 
mom to beg thy food for life! 605 

‘ Thou who wert wont to repose upon a soft and 

*■ This desc^^pdo^ of ihs prince a hair sectns Lo contradict the 
bead airungetncnt of the figures of Buddha^ imless the cods dcnoie 
the fiha^'Cti head of the recluso. 
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kingly couch, and indulge in every pleasure during 
thy waking hours, hew canst thou now endure the 
mountain and the forest wilds, on the bare grass 
to make thyself a resting-place!’ 606 

Thus thinking of her son—her heart was full of 
sorrow, disconsolate she lay upon the earth. The 
waiting women raised her up, and dried the tears 
from off her face, 607 

Whilst all the other courtly ladies, overpowered 
with grief, their limbs relaxed, their minds bound 
fast with woe, unmoved they sat like pictured- 
folk. 608 

And now YajodharS, deeply chiding, spoke thus 
to A'andaka : 'Where now dwells he, who ever dwells 
within my mind ? 609 

' You two went forth, the horse a third, but now 
two only have returned! My heart is utterly over¬ 
borne with grief, filled with anxious thoughts, it 
cannot rest. 610 

‘And you deceitful man ! Untrustworthy and false 
associate! evil contriver! plainly revealed a traitor, 
a smile lurks underneath thy tears! 611 

'Escorting him in going; returning now with 
wails! Not one at heart—but in league against 
him—openly constituted a friend and well-wisher, 
concealing underneath a treacherous purpose; 612 

'So thou hast caused the sacred prince to go 
forth once and not return again I No questioning 
the Joy you feel! Having done ill you now enjoy 
the fruit; 613 

‘ Better far to dwell with an enemy of wisdom, 
than work with one who, while a fool, professes 
friendship. Openly professing sweetness and light, 
inwardly a scheming and destructive enemy. 614 
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'And now this royal and kingly house, in one 
short mom is crushed and ruined! All these fair 
and queen-like women, with grief overwhelmed, 
their beauty marred, 615 

‘ Their breathing choked with tears and sobs, 
their faces soiled with crossing tracks of grief! Even 
the queen (MAyS) when in life, resting herself on 
him, as the great snowy mountains 6i6 

' Repose upon the ’widening earth, through grief 
in thought of what would happen, died. Ho’w sad 
the lot of these—within these open lattices—these 
weeping ones, these deeply wailing! 617 

' Born in another state than hers in heaven 
how can their grief be borne!' Then speaking to 
the horse she said, ‘ Thou unjust! what dullness 
this—to carry off a man, 618 

‘As in the darkness some ’wicked thief bears off 
a precious gem. WTien riding tliee in time of battle, 
swords, and javelins and arrows, 619 

'None of these alarmed or frighted thee I But 
now what fitfulness of temper this* * to carry off by 
violence, to rob my soul of one, the choicest jewel 
of his tribe. 620 

' O! thou art but a vicious reptile, to do such 
wickedness as this! to-day thy woeful bmentation 
sounds everywhere within these palace walls, 621 
* But when you stole away my cherished one, why 
wert thou dumb and silent then! if then thy voice 


1 This line is obscure; it may be paraphrased thus,'If she in 
bearing her son brought about her own death, but yet la now born 
in heaven, how shall these boar their grief, or shall this grief (of 
losing him) be home by ihese!' 

* Or, ‘ how unendurable then your present oondua 1' 
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had sounded loud, and roused the palace inmates 
from their sleep, 622 

*If then they had awoke and slumbered not, 
there woidd not have ensued the present sorrow.’ 
^andaka, hearing these sorrowful words, draw'ing in 
his breath and composing himself, 623 

Wiping away his tears, with hands clasped to¬ 
gether, answered; ' Listen to me, 1 piuy. In self-justi- 
6cation—^be not suspicious of, nor blame the royal ‘ 
horse, nor be thou angry with me either, 624 
*For in truth no fatilt has been committed (by us). 
It is the gods who have effected this. For I, indeed, 
extremely reverenced the king> command, it was 
the gods who drove him to the solitudes, 625 
‘Urgently leading on the horse with him: thus 
they went together fleet as with wings, his breathing 
hushed! suppressed was every sound*, his feet 
scarce touched the earth! 626 
‘The city gates wide opening of themselves! all 
space self-lighted! this “ivas the work Indeed of the 
gods; and what was I, or what my strength, com¬ 
pared with theirs ? ’ 637 

Yarodhard hearing these words, her heart was lost 
in deep consideration*! the deeds accomplished by 
the gods could not be laid to others’ charge*, as 
faults; 62S 

And so she ceased her angry chiding, and allowed 
her great, consuming grief to smoulder. Thus pros¬ 
trate on the ground she muttered out her sad com- 


^ The white horse* 

^ They caused no sound {lo be beard). 

’ See above, p. n. 3 * 

' Or, to their ebarge. i. e. to tlio charge of iTandaka or the horse. 
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/ plaints, ‘ That the two ringed-birds ^ (doves) should 
be divided! 639 

' Now,’ she cried,' my stay and my support is lost, 
between those once agreed in life (religious life)®, 
separation has sprung upl those who were at one 
{as to religion) are now’ divided, (let go their com-* 
mon action)! where shall I seek another mode of 
(religious) life ? 630 

'In olden days the former conquerors (Ginas ?) 
greatly rejoiced to see their kingly retinue; these 
with their wTves in company, in search of highest 
wisdom, roamed through groves and plains, 631 

' And now, that h e should have deserted me! and 
what is the religious state he seeks! the Brahman 
ritual respecting sacrifice, requires the wife to take 
part in the offering®, 63a 

‘And because they both share in the service 
they shall both receive a common reward here¬ 
after! but you (O prince!) art niggard in your 
religious riles, driving me aw'ay, and wandering 
forth alone! 633 

'Is it that you saw me Jealous, and so turned 
against me! that you now seek some one free from 


Or,'that two birds;' it may be doves; or perhaps the symbol 
^ ts an error for meaning the ‘double-headed Wrd.' Tbis 
double-headed bird is often alluded to in Buddhist boohs, as in 
the Fo-peH“hing‘tsJ-king (Bomantlc History of Buddha, p. 3 S 0 ). 
The origin of the story may be perhaps found in the myth of 
Yatna and Yaml. 

' It may be * religious life,' but it can as well refer to the coiamon 
aim of life; as, for example, in the case of the double-headed irird, 
both heads having one object, via. the cart of the body. 

* literally, ‘ the sacrificial code of the Brahman requires husband 
and wife to act together.’ 
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jealousy! or did you see some other cause to 
hate me, that you now seek to find a heaven-born 
nymph' 1 634 

' Bxvt why should one excelling in every' personal 
grace seek to practise self* *denying austerities! 
is it that you despise a common lot with met 
that variance rises in your breast against your 
wife! 635 

' WTiy does not Rahul a fondly repose upon * your 
\/ knee. Alas! alas! unlucky master! full of grace 
without, but hard (diamond) at heart! 636 

‘ The glory and the pride of all your tribe*, yet 
hating Uiose who reverence you I O ! can it be, you 
have turned your back for good (upon) your little 
child, scarce able yet to smile*! 637 

' My heart is gone 1 and all my strength ! my lord 
has fled, to wander in the mountains! he cannot 
surely thus forget me! he is then but a man of 
wood or stone,’ 638 

Thus having spoken, her mind was dulled and 
darkened, she muttered on, or spoke in wild mad 
words, or fancied that she saw strange sights, and 
sobbing past the power of self-restraint, 639 

Her breath grew less, and sinking thus, she fell 
. asleep upon die dusty ground! The palace ladies 
seeing this, were wrung with heartfelt sorrow, 640 
Just as the full-bloum lily, struck by the wind and 
hail, is broken down and withered. And now the 


* 'A Devi of the Pune abode,' The idea seems to be that, finding 

Yajodhard less pure tlian he had gone to seek the company 

of one of these. 

* Or. below your knee,!. e. sitting or fondling around the knee, 

’ Of, the full-bnghtness of your illustrious family, 

* ‘Your child not yet a boy,' 
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king, his father, having lost the prince, was filled, 
both night and day, with grief{ 641 

And fasting, sought the gods (for help). He prayed 
that they would soon restore him, and having prayed 
and hnished sacrifice, he went from out the sacred^ 
gates; 642 

Then hearing all the cries and sounds of mourn¬ 
ing, his mind distressed became confused, as when 
heaven’s thundering and lightning piJt to bewilder¬ 
ing flight a herd of elephants. 643 

Then seeing Aandaka with the royal steed, after 
long questioning, finding his son a hermit, fainting 
he fell upon the earth, as w'hen the flag of indra 
falls and breaks. 644 

Then all the ministers of state, upraising him, 
exhort him, as was right* * to calm himself. After a 
■while, his mind .somewhat recovered, speaking to 
the royal steed, he said: 645 

‘ How often have I ridden thee to battle, and 
every^ time have thought upon (commended) your 
excellence J but now I hate and loathe thee; more 
than ever I have loved or praised theel 646 
‘ My son, renowned for noble qualities, thou hast 
carried off and taken from me; and left him 'mid 
the motintaiii forests; and now you have come back 
alone*; 647 

‘ Take me, then, quickly hence and go! And going, 
never more come back with me 1 For since you have 
not brought him back, my life is worth no more pre¬ 
serving; 648 

‘ No longer care I about governing! My son about 

. ‘ The heavep-sacrificing-gaie. 

* In agreement with religion. 

^ Or, * now yoiy return from the desert (hung) aJoue.' 
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me ^v^LS my only joy; as the Brahman (Jayanta^ met 
death for his son’s sake, 649 

‘ So I, deprived of my religious son, will of myself 
deprive myself of life. So Manu, lord of all that 
lives, ever lamented for his son; 650 

' How much more I. a mortal man (ever-nian), 
deprived of mine, must lose all rest! In old time 
the king A^, loving his son S wandering thro’the 
mountains, 651 

* Lost in thought (or deeply affected), ended life, 
and forthwith was born in heaven- And now I 
cannot diel Thro’ the long night fixed in this sad 
state, 652 

' With this great palace round me, tlilnking of my 
son, solitary and athirst as any hungry spirit (Preta); 
as one who, thirsty, holding water in his hand, but 
when he tries to drink lets all escape, 653 

' And so remains atltirst till death ensues, and after 
death becomes a wfandering ghost®;—so I, in the 
extremity of thirst, through loss, possessed once of 
a son^, but now without a son, 654 

‘ Still live, and cannot end my days 1 But come ! 
tell me at once w'here is my son! let me not die 
athirst (for want of knowing this) and fall among the 
Pretas. 655 

' In former days, at least, my will was strong and 
firm, difficult to move as the great earth: but now 
I’ve lost my son, my mind is da^ed, as in old time 
the king " ten chariots®.’" 656 


’ The Sanskrit text gives as the Bralittiaii's name. 

= Or, the son he loved 

' Or, is bom in (he way (i. e. the class) of famishtiig ghosts. 
* Obtaining a eon, as (a thirsty man obtains) water. 

® That is. Daraiatha. 
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And now the royal teacher (Purohita), an tllustrious 
sage^ with the chief minister, famed for wisdom, 
with earnest and considerate minds, both exhorted 
with remonstrances, die king. 657 

' Pray you (they said) arouse yourself to thought, 
and let not grief cramp and hold your mind! in 
olden days there were mighty kings, who left their 
country, as flowers are scattered 65S 

‘ Your son now practises the way of wisdom ; why 
then nurse (increase) your grief and misery; you 
should recall the prophecy of Asita, and reasonably 
count on what was probable I 659 

' (Think O'f) the heavenly joys which you, a univer¬ 
sal king, have inherited But now, so troubled and 
constrained in mind, how will it not be said,"The Lord 
of earth can change his golden-jewebhcart!" 660 
‘ Now, therefore, send us forth, and bid us seek 
the place he occupies, then by some stratagem 
and strong remonstrances, and showing him our 
earnestness of purpose, 661 

'We w'ill break down his resolution, and thus 
assuage your kingly sorrow.' The king, with joy, 
replied and said: * * Would that you both would go 
in haste, 662 

' As swdftly as the Saketa * bird flies through the 
void for her young’s sake; thinking of nought but 
tlie royal prince, and sad at heart—I shall await 
your search 1’ 663 

The two men having received their orders, the 


* * To-wiin-sse/ a celebrated maeLei. 

* falling flgwers,' or ^scattered blossoms/ alltidiDg, as It 
seemSt to the separation of the iower from the tree. 

■ Of it may be rendered, "A hcavcn''ble^ed, universal (wheel)kii]g!" 

* She-ku-io bird. 
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king retired among his kinsfolk, his heart somewhat 
more tranquillised, and breathing freely through his 
throat. 664 

Vaega 9, The Mission to Seek the Prince. 

The king now suppressing (regulating) his grief, 
urged on his great teacher and chief minister, as 
one urges on with whip a ready horse, to hasten 
onwards as the rapid stream; 665 

Whilst they fatigued, yet with unflagging effort, 
come to the place of the sorrow-giving grove; then 
laying on one side the five outward marks ^ of dignity 
and regulating well their outward gestures, 666 

They entered the Brahmans' (juiet hermitage, and 
paid reverence to the i?/shis. They, on Uteir part, 
begged them to be seated, and repeated the law for 
their peace and comfort 667 

Then forthwith they addressed the ifishis and 
said: ' We have on our minds a subject on which 
we would ask (for adduce). There is one who is called 
^uddhodana a descendant of the famous 

Ikshvdiku family, 66S 

‘We are his teacher and his minister,who instruct 
him in tlie sacred books as required The king indeed 
is like India, (for dignity); his son, like A'e-yan-to 
(Cajanta), 669 

‘ In order to escape old age, disease, and death, has 
become a hermit, and depends on this; on his account 
have tve come hltlier, with a view to let your wor¬ 
ships know of this.' 670 

Replying, they said : ' With respect to this youth, 

* The five marks of dignity were iht distinguishing robes of 
iheir office. 
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has he long arms and the signs of a great man ? 
Surely he is the one who, enquiring into our prac^ 
tice, discoursed so freely on the matter of life and 
death. 671 

' He has gone to the abode of ArSt/a, to seek for 
a complete mode of escape/ Having received this 
certain information, respectfully considering the 
urgent commands of the anxious king, 67a 

They dared not hesitate in their undertaking, but 
straightway took the road and hastened on. Then 
seeing the wood in which the royal prince dwelt, and 
him, deprived of all outward marks of dignity, 673 
His body still glorious with lustrous shining, as 
ivhen the sun comes forth from the black cloud ‘; 
then the religious teacher of the country and the 
great minister holding to the true law, 674 

Put off from them their courtly dress, and de¬ 
scending from the chariot gradually advanced, 
like the royal Po-ma-ti (? Bharata) and the Tf/slii 
Vasish/^, 675 

Went through the woods and forests, and seeing 
the royal prince Rilma, each according to his own 
prescribed manner, paid him reverence, as he ad¬ 
vanced to salute him ; 676 

Or as iSukra, in company with Angiras, with 
earnest heart paid reverence, and sacrificed to 
Indra r%ti. 677 

Then the royal prince in return paid reverence 
to the royal teacher and the great minister, as 
the divine Indra placed at their ease ^ukra and 
Angiras; 678 


> The character which 1 have tianalated ‘ black' is which 
also means ' a crow.' 
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Then, at his command, the ttvo men seated them¬ 
selves before the prince, as Pou-na (Punarvasfl) and 
Pushy-a, the twin stars attend beside the moon; 679 
Then the Purohita. and the great minister respect¬ 
fully explained to the royal prince, even as Pi-li- 
po-ti {Br/haspati) spoke to that 6^a}’anta: 680 
‘Your royal father, thinking of the prince, is 
pierced in heart, as with an iron point; his mind 
distracted, raves in solitude; he sleeps upon the 
dusty ground; 681 

' By night and day he adds to his sorrowful reflec¬ 
tions ; his tears flow down like the incessant rain; and 
now to seek you out, he has sent us hither. Would 
that you would listen with attentive mind; 682 
‘ We know that you delight to act religiously; it 
is certain, then, without a doubt, this is not the 
time for you to be a hermit (to enter the forest 
wilds); a feeling of deep pity consumes our 
heart! 683 

‘You, if you be indeed moved by religion, ought 
to feel some pity for our case; let your kindly feel¬ 
ings flow abroad, to comfort us ivho are worn at 
heart; 6S4 

‘ Let not the tide of sorrmv and of sadness com¬ 
pletely overwhelm the outlets of our heart; as the 
torrents (which roll down) the grassy mountains; or 
the calamities of tempest, fiery heat, and light¬ 
ning; 6S5 

' For so the grieving heart has these four sorrows, 
turmoil and drought, passion and overthrow. But 
come ! return to your native place, the time will arrive 
when you can go forth again as a recluse. 686 
‘ But now to disregard your family duties, to turn 
against father and mother, how can this be called 
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love and affection ? tliat love which overshadows 
and embraces all. 687 

Religion requires not the wild solitudes | you can 
practise a hermit’s duties in your home; studiously 
thoughtful, diligent In expedients, this is to lead a 
hermit’s life In truth. 6S8 

* A shaven head, and garments soiled with dirt,— 
to wander by yourself through desert wilds,—this 
is but to encourage constant fears, and cannot be 
rightly called “ an awakened hermit’s (life)/’ 689 
' Would rather w^e might take you by the hand, 
and sprinkle^ water on your head, and crown you 
with a heavenly diadem, and place you underneatJi 
a flowery canopy, 690 

'That all eyes might gaze wdth eagerness upon 
you; after this, in truth, we would leave our home 
with joy. The former kings Teou-lau-ma (Dru- 
ma?), A’neou-;te-o-sa(Anmasa or AnuaSsa), 691 
' Po-yte-lo-po-yau {V^ab5hu), Pi-po-lo’an¬ 
ti (Valbhi%a), Pi-ti-o-/fe-na (Vati^ana?), Na-lo- 
sha-po-lo (Narasavara ?), 692 

'All these several kings refused not the royal 
crown, the jewels, and the ornaments of person f their 
hands and feet were adorned with gems, 693 

' Around them w'ere wnmen to delight and please, 
these things they cast not from them, for the sake of 
escape j you then may also come back home, and 
undertake both necessary duties®; 694 

■Your mind prepare itself in higher law, whilst 
for the sake of earth you wield the sceptre; let 
there be no more weeping, but comply w'ith w-hat 
we say, and let us publish it; 695 

‘ I have iiere iubshtuted for 

* That is, the duties of religiou and also of ihc state. 

[19] K 
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‘And having published it with your authority, 
tlien you may return and receive respectful welcome. 
Your father and your mother, for your sake, in grief 
shed tears like the great ocean ; 696 

* Having no stay and no dependence now — no 
source from which the ^'akya stem may grow—you 
ought, like the capUin of the ship, to bring it safely 
across to a place of safety', 697 

‘The roval prince Pi-san-ma, as also Lo-me- 
pO“ti, they respectfully attended to the command 
of their father, you also should do the same! 69S 

* Your loving mother who cherished you so kindly, 
with no regard for self, through year- of care, as 
the cow deprived of her calf, weeps and laments, 
forgetting to eat or sleep: 699 

' You surely ought to return to her at once, to 
protect her life from evil; as a solitary bird, away 
from its fellows, or as the lonely elephant, wandering 
through the jungle, 700 

* Losing the care of their young, ever think of 
protecting and defending them, so you the only 
child, young and defenceless, not know'ing what you 
do, bring trouble and solicitude; 701 

‘Cause, then, tliis sorrow' to dissipate itself; as 
one who rescues the moon^ from being devoured, 
so do you reassure the men and women of 
the land, and remove from them the consuming 
grief, 702 

■ (And suppress) the sighs that rise like breath to 
heaven, which cause the darkness that obscures 
their sight; seeking you, as water, to quench the 
fire, tlie fire quenched, their eyes shall open.’ 703 


‘ Refemn^ to ttn ccUpsc of the moon. 
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Bodhisattva, hearing of his father the king, expe¬ 
rienced the greatest distress of mind, and sitting 
still, gave himself to reflection; and then, in due 
course, replied respectfully : 704 

' I know indeed that my royal father is possessed of 
a loving and deeply* * considerate mind, W my fear 
of birth, old age, disease, and death has led me to 
disobey, and disregard his extreme kindness. 705 
'Whoever neglects right consideration about his 
present life, and because he hopes to escape in the 
end, therefore disregards a!] precautions (in the 
present), on this man comes the inevitable doom 
of death, yob 

‘ It is the knowledge of this, therefore, that weighs 
iivitli me, and after long delay has constrained me to a 
hermit’s life; hearing of my father, the king, and his 
grief, my heart is affected with increased love; 707 
‘ But yet, all is like the fanq- of a dream, quickly 
reverting to nodiingness. Know then, without fear 
of contradiction, that the nature of existing things is 
not uniform ; 708 

‘The cause of sorrow js not necessarily* the 
relationship of child with parent, but that which 
produces the pain of separation, results from the 
influence of delusion *; 709 

‘As men going along a road suddenly meet mid¬ 
way with others, and then a nioment more are 
separated, each one going his own way*, 710 


* Or, as we should say,' of deep ccmsideraiion.' 

* Or, does not iwoessarlly exist eitiier in child or pareoi. 

* Delusion is here equivalent to 'moha-' 

* This line may be more literally translated ‘ each one acting for 
himself according to hb own purpose.’ The words run thus, 

* opposite purpose, private, of himself 

H 3 
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■ So by the force of concomitance, relationships 
are framed, and then, according to each one's 
destinythere is separation; he who thoroughly 
investigates this false connection of relationship 
ought not to cherish in himself grief; 711 

‘ In this world there is rupture of family love, in 
another life (world) it is sought for again; brought 
together for a moment, again rudely divided* *, every¬ 
where tlie fetters of kindred are formed ®! 71 ? 

‘Ever being bound, and ever being loosened! 
who can sufficiently lament such constant separa¬ 
tions; born into the world*, and then gradually 
changing, constantly separated by death and then 
bom again. 713 

‘ All things which exist in time must perish *, 
the forests and niountains all things thus exist*; in 
time are born all sensuous things (things possessing 
the five desires), so is k both with worldly substance ’ 
and with dme. 714 

‘ Because, tlicn, death pervades all time, get rid 
of death*, and time will disappear. You desire to 


^ The word for is lij it means the 'reason^ or Vmie 

of action/ 

* Or, separated in opposite directions. 

^ In every plac^ (ptace-placc) there is no (place) without rcla- 
lloRships. 

* From the moment of conception (placed in the womb) ^du¬ 
ally changing. 

^ All things (in) ibne have death. 

* The text is curt, ^ mountains, foresta* what (I& there) with* 
out lime/ 

^ ^Seeking wealth (in?) time, even thus;* or, ^Seeking wealth 
and time, are even thus/ 

* * Exclude the laws of death (sse fSthem will be no time.* 
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make me king;, and it is difficult to resist the oflfiees 
of love; 715 

* But as a disease (is difficult to bear) without 
medicine, so ncitlier can I bear (this weight of 
dignity); in everj- condition, high or low, we find 
folly and ignorance, (and men) carelessly following 
the dictates of lustful passion; 716 

' At last, we come^ to live in constant fear; thinking 
anxiously of the outward form, the spirit droops; 
following the ways of men* *, the mind resists the 
right*; but, the conduct of the wise Is not so. 717 

‘The sumptuously ornamented* and splendid 
palace (1 look upon) as filled with fire; the hundred 
daint>' dishes (tastes) of the divine kitchen, as 
mingled with destructive poisons ; 71S 

*Tlie lily growing on the tranquil lake, in its 
midst harbours countless noisome insects; and so 
the towering abode of the rich is die house of 
calamity; the wise w'lll not dwell tlierein. 719 

‘ In former times illustrious kings, seeing the 
many crimes of their home and country, affecting 
as witli poison the dwellers therein, in sorrowful 
disgust sought comfort in seclusion*; 720 

*We know, therefore, that the troubles of a royal 
estate are not to be compared with the repose of 
a religious life; far better dwell in the wild moun¬ 
tains®, and eat the herbs like the beasts of the 
field; 721 

' ‘ In Ihe end ibe body (ibat is, ihe peisoti) ever feuful.' 

^ Following tb^ 

* The heart opposes Tdigion 

* The seven-jewelled^ beaudful palace hall* 

® Became hermits. 

* In ibe flaountains. I talte ‘ lin' m the eKipression * shan lin in 
this and other passages to be the sign of the pltiral. It corresponds 
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* Therefore I dare not dwell in the wide ^ palace, 
for the black snake has its dwelling there. 1 reject 
the kingly estate and the five desires [desires of the 
senses}, to escape such sorrows I wander thro’ the 
mountain wilds. 722 

‘This, then, would be the consequence of com¬ 
pliance, that 1, who, delighting in religion, am 
gradually getting wisdom * *, should now quit these 
tiulet woods, and returning home, partake of sensual 
pleasures, 723 

‘And thus by night and day increase® my store 
of miserj^ Surely this is not what should be done ! 
that the great leader of an Illustrious tribe, having 
left his home from love of religion, 724 

'And for ever turned his back upon tribal 
honour*, desiring to confirm his purpose as a 
leader *,—-that he,—discarding outward form, clad in 
religious garb, loving religious meditation, wandering 
thro’ the wilds,-— 725 

‘Should now reject his hermit vestment, tread 
down his sense of proper shame (and give up his 
aim). This, though I gained heavens kingly state, 
cannot be done I how much less to gain an earthly, 
though distinguished® home! 736 


M-ith 'vani' so used in oiier languages {the Sinhalese, according 
to Childers}. 

‘ The nide or deep palace Mcros to refer to the well-gwarded 
and secure condition of a royal abode. 

* Am gradually increasing erdighicnment 

* Here the increase of sorrow is contrasted with the increase of 
wisdom, in the previous verse. 

* Or, ou his honourable, or renowned, tribe, 

« Here the word leader (^atig fu) refers to a religious leader, in 
conUast with a leader of a tribe, or ^milT- 

■ There seems to be a fine and delicate sarcasm in these words. 
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‘ For having spued forth lust, passion, and igno¬ 
rance, shall I return to feed upon it? as a man 
go back to his vomit! such misery,* * how 
could I bear? 727 

‘ Like a man whose house has caught fire, by 
some expedient finds a way to escape, will such 
a man forthwith go back and enter it again ? such 
conduct would disgrace a man^l 728 

* So I, beholding the evils, birth, old age, and death, 
to escape the misery, have become a hermit; shall 
I then go back and enter in, and like a fool dwell 
in their company ? 7^9 

‘ He who enjoys a royal estate and yet seeks 
rescue®, cannot dwell thus, this is no place for him; 
escape (rescue) is born from quietness and rest; to 
be a king is to add distress and poison; 730 

‘To seek for rest and yet aspire to royal con¬ 
dition is but a contradiction, royalty and rescue, 
motion and rest, like fire and" water, having two 
principles*, cannot be united. 731 

■So one resolved to seek escape cannot abide 
possessed of kingly dignity! and if yon say a 
man may be a king *, and at the same time prepare 
delh-^erance for himself, 732 

'There is no certainty in this*! to seek certain 


^ How would such a man be not accounled insignificant (ilm, a 
dot or spot), 

* 1 have translated ‘ kiad tuh,' rescue; it means rescue from sor¬ 
row, or deUverance in the sense of salvation, 

■ Two, or different, principles (li). 

* A man may occupy a kingly estate. 

* This is still opposed to certainly; or, this cannot be csta- 
blishcd. 
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escape is not to nsk it thus^; it is through this 
uncertain frame of mind that once a man gone 
forth is led to go back home again ; 733 

‘ But I, my mind is not uncertain® ; severing the 
baited hook’ of relationship, with straightforward 
purpose* *, I have left my home. Then tell me, why 
should I return again ?' 734 

The great minister, inwardly reflecting, (thought), 
‘ The mind of the royal prince, my master®, is full of 
wisdom, and agreeable to virtue®, what he says is 
reasonable and fitly framed 735 

Then he addressed the prince and said : ' Accord¬ 
ing to what your highness states, he who seeks 
religion must seek it rightly; but this is not the 
fitting time (for you); 736 

'Your royal father, old and of declining years, 
thinking of you his son, adds grief to grief; you say 
indeed, “ I find my Joy In rescue. To go back would 
be apostacy*." 737 

* But j'et your joy denotes unwisdom ®, and argues 
want of deep reflection ; you do not see, because 
you seek the fruit, how vain to give up present 
duty’®. 738 


' Certain escape, or certainty in escape, is not thus. 

* But now I have atEaiiied to certainty. 

* That is, taltinsr llie bait off the hook of relationship; the love 
of kindred is the l^ t. 

* Using a right (or straight) expedient (npSya). 

* The purpose of the prince, (be master (-tang fu). 

' Deep in knowledge, rimiously accordant. - 

’ Or, has reasonable sequence (cause and effect), 

■ Fi-IM, opposed lo religion; or, a revulsion from religion. 

* Allhaugh you rejoice, it comes forth from no-wisdom. 

*" This is a free rendering; the original is,'in a kwan/which 
means ‘present religious consideration.’ 
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‘There are some who say, There is "hereafter’ 
others there are who say, " Nothing hereafter." So 
whilst this question hangs In suspense, why should 
a man give up his present pleasure? 739 

‘If perchance there is “hereafter/' w'C ought to 
bear (patiently) what it brings®; if you say, " Here¬ 
after Is not* */' then there is not either rescue (sal- 
vation) ! 740 

‘If you Bay, “Hereafter is," you w'ould not say, 
“Salvation causes it"*." As earth is hard, or fire Is 
hot, or water moist, or wind is mobile, 741 

Hereafter" is just so. It has its own distinct 
nature. So wlien we speak of pure and impure, 
each comes from its own distinctive nature. 74^ 

* If you should say, " By some contrivance this 
can be removed," such an opinon argues folly. 
Every root within the moral world' (world or 
domain of conduct) has its otvn nature predeter¬ 
mined; 743 

‘ Loving remembrance and forgetfulness, these 
have their nature fixed and positive; so likewise 


’ A discussion now begius as to the certainty or oilierwise of * a 
hereafter;* theTrords in the te-it which I have translated 'hereafter,' 
are *heou shai,' i. e, after world. The phrase seems to comespond 
with the Fdli ‘pam loko,' as in the sentence, *N' ev' atthi na n' 
aithi pare loko* (see Childers’ P^li Diet., sub voce na). 

* We ought to trust it, whatever it is. 

* These iwp lines nwy also be translated thus, * If you say die 
after world is nothingness, then nothingness is also rescue (from 
the present world)/ 

* This seems to mean that if we say there is another world, we 
cannot mean that escape from the present world is the cause of 
the future. Literally and word for word, * Not-say-esqapt-tbe 
cause.' 

* ‘The word ‘root’ here means ‘sense/ The sentence seems 
to mean ‘ every sense tinlied with its object’ 
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age, disease, and death, these sorrows, who can 
escape by strategy ^ ? (contrivance, iip&ya). 744 

* If you say, “ Water can put out fire,” or ** Fire 
can cause water to boil and pass away," (then this 
proves only that) distinctive nattires may be mutu¬ 
ally destructive ; but nature in harmony produces 
living things i 745 

*So man when fii^t conceived within the womb, 
his hands, his feet, and all his separate members, 
his spirit and his understanding, of themselves are 
perfected; but who is he who does it ? 746 

‘ WTio is he that points the prickly thorn ? This 
too is nature, self-controlling* * And take again the 
diftcrent kinds of beasts, these are what they are, 
without desire (on their part*); 747 

' And so, again, the heaven-born beings, whom the 
self-existent (I J\'ara) rules and all tlie world of his 
creation; these have no self-posscsscd poiver of 
expedients j 74S 

‘For if they had a means of causing birdr, 
there would be also (means) for controlling death, 
and then what need of self-contrivance, or seeking 
for deliverance ? 749 

‘There are those who say, “P" (the soul) is the 
cause of birth, and others who affirm, “ I ” (the soul) 
is the cause of death. There are some who say, 

* The word translated * strategy' is of very frequent occurrence. 
It means eoturt^-ance, use of means to an en j 

* Ts?’ in,'of itself.’ 

* This line seems to mean that these beasts are made, or come 
into being, wiibout desire on their part. 

* I have supposed that the symbol in the teat is for but 

the first symbol may be retained, and then the passage would 

mean * whom tlic scir^iistcnt nmde/ 

* The vrord ‘ I ’ liere seems to mean ' the self,* or, the soul. 
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“ Birth comes from nothingness, and without any 
plan of ours we perish’," 750 

‘ Thus one is born a fortunate child, removed from 
poverty, of noble family, or learned in testamentary 
lore of ,^fshis, or called to offer mighty sacrifices to 
the gods, 751 

‘ Born in either state, untouched by poverty, tlien 
their famous name becomes to them “ escape," their 
virtues handed down by name to us yet if these 
attained their happiness (found deliverance), 752 
‘Without contrivance of their ow'n, how vain and 
fruitless is the toil of those who seek ‘'escape.* *' 
And you, desirous of deliverance, purpose to prac¬ 
tise some high expedient, 753 
** ‘ Whilst your royal father frets and sighs ; for a 
short while you have assayed the road, and leaving 
liome*ha%'€ w'andered thro’ the wilds, to return then 
ivould not now be wrong j 754 

‘Of old, king Ambarisha for a long while dwelt in 
the grievous forest, leaving his retinue and all his 
kinsfolk, but afterwards returned and took the royal 
office; 755 

* And so Rima, son of the king of the counirj', 
leaving his country occupied the mountains, but 
hearing he was acting contrary to usage*, returned* 
and governed righteously, 756 


' I have talten the sjmbol ’ iu' here in the sense of ‘ wiihoLl,' 
like the Latin ' canco.’ 

* The sense seems to be that the great name and renown of 
such persona handed down through successive generations is ‘ sal¬ 
vation* or ‘deliverance;* not the reward of another world, but the 
immortal character of their good deeds id this, 

* So 1 translate the expression ' fung*tsuh-lt,' usage-separation, 

* There is a sj^nbol here which may dcriote the name of the 
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'And so the king of Sha-lo-po, called To- 
lo-ma (Dnima) father and son, both wandered 
forth as hermits, but in the end came back again 
together; 757 

‘So Po-’sz-tsau Muni (\^asish^Aa?), with On- 
tal-tieh (Atreya?), in tlic wild mountains practis¬ 
ing as Brahnia>{'lirins, these too returned to their 
own country. 758 

* Thus all these worthies of a by-gone age, famous 
for their advance in true religion, came back home and 
royall y governed, as lam ps enlightening the world. 759 

‘ Wherefore for you to leave the mountain wilds, 
religiously to rule, Is not a crime.' The royal prince, 
listening to the great minister, loving words tvithout 
excess of speaking, 760 

Full of sound argument, clear and unconfused, 
w'ith no desire to wrangle after the \va.y of the 
schools, witli fixed purpose, deliberately speaking, 
thus answered the great minister: 761 

‘ The question of being and not-being is an idle 
one, only adding to the uncertainty of an unstable 
mind, and to talk of such matters I have no strong 
(fixed) inclination =; 762 

* Purity of life, wisdom, the practice of asceticism* *, 
these arc matters to which I earnestly apply myself*, 
the world is full of empty studies (discoveries) w'hich 
our teachers in their office skilfully involve; 763 

* But they are without any true principle, and I 

place to wbicb be returned; *wei' is often used in tlic compost 
tion of proper names, especially those ending in ' rastu.’ 

* Dniniaksha, king of the iSilvaa, 

* Or, purely and wisely to practise sclTdenial (mortification). 

* Or, these arc die certainties I for myself know. 
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will none of them! The enlightened man distin¬ 
guishes truth from falseliood; but how can truth ^ 
(faith) he born from such as those ? 764 

' For they are like the man born blind, leading 
the blind man as a guide; as In the night, as in thick 
darkness [both wander on], what recovery is there 
for them ? 765 

‘ Regarding the question of the pure and impure, 
the world involved in self-engendered doubt cannot 
perceive the truth ; better to walk along the way of 
purity, 766 

‘ Or rather follow the pure law of self-denial, hate 
the practice of impurity, reflect on what was said of 
old®, not obstinate in one belief or one tradition, 76 7 
' With sincere (empty) mind, accepting all true 
words, and ever banishing sinful sorrow (i.e, sin, 
the cause of grief). Words which exceed sincerity 
(simplicity of purpose) are vainly (falsely) spoken; 
the wise man uses not such words, 76S 

'As to what you say of Rama and the rest, leaving 
their home, practising a pure life, and then returning 
to their country', and once more mixing themselves 
in sensual pleasures, 769 

‘ Such men as these walk vainly; those who are 
wise place no dependence on them. Now, for your 
sakes, permit me, briefly, to recount this one true 
principle (i. e. purpose) (of action) 1 770 

‘"The sun, the moon may fall to earth, Sumeru 
/ and all the snowy mountains overturn, but I will 
never change my purpose ; rather than enter a for¬ 
bidden place, 771 


^ The word 'tin* * may mean faitli or truth. 

* Consider what has been handed 
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*" Let me be cast into the fierce fire ; not to accom¬ 
plish rightly (what I have entered on), and to return 
once more to my own land, there to enter the fire of 
tlie five desires, 772 

‘"Let it befall me as my own oath records:’'-—so 
spake the prince, his arguments as pointed as the 
brightness of the perfect sun; then rising up he 
passed some distance off.' 773 

The Purohita and the minister, their words and dis¬ 
course prevailing nothing, conversed together, after 
which, resolving to depart on their return, 774 
With great respect they quietly inform’ the prince, 
not daring to intrude their presence on him further; 
and yet regarding the king’s commands, not willing 
to return with unbecoming haste, 775 

They loitered quietly along the way, and whomso¬ 
ever they encountered, selecting those who seemed 
like wise men, they Interchanged such thoughts as 
move the learned, 776 

Hiding their true position, as men of title; then 
passing on, they speeded on their way. 


] They bfcalhe it to ihc prince. 
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Varga 10. Bimbasara RAga invites the Prince. 

The royal prince departing from the court-master 
(i* * e. the Purohita) and the great minister, Sad- 
dharma keeping along ^ the stream, then crossing 
the Ganges, he took the road towards the Vultur e 
Peak^. 7 77 


^ Saddharma may be tbe name of die minisEer, or It may be 
reDdered ^ the jreat mmister of tbe true kw/ i e. of religioti. 

* For the symbol ^ 1 have subsiimted * to go towards.' 
The whole line may be translated *fdllowitig the turbulent (streams) 
he crossed the Ganges/ in this case ^ would be for But 
the sentence is obscure;, as *lang tsaj' may be a proper name. 

’ The distance from the place of tlie interview with the 
ministers to the Vulture Peak would be in a straight line about 
150 miles. In the Southern books (Nidaua-kaiha^ Buddhist 
Birth Stories, by Mn Rhys BavidSt PP“ ^5 and 87 n.) it is said 
that from Kapik^tu to the River Anotn£, near which the 
interview took place, is thirty yt^nas j this is greatly in excess 
of the real distance, which is about thtrty-lhree miles, or five yo- 
^nas. Then again from the Ancmi River, or the village of 
Mancya (IMhanij'a), where the Eodhisattva baited (see Romantic 
Legend of Buddha^ p. 140, and compare vol.ij\ plate viii, Archoco- 
logical Survey of India), to R^^griha by way of Vabdli ivould 
not be more than ifio miles, so that the whole distance from 
Kapllavastu (assuming Bhuila to Tepiesent this old town) would be 
about a 15 miles, or about thirty yc^uas. Hence we assume that 
the thirty yc^nis of the Southern account is intended 10 represent 
the entire distance from Kapilavastu, and not from the River 
Anoml Mr* Rhys Davids supposes the distance from Kapibvostu 
to R^griha (ni Vatrall) to be sixty yo^^anas (loc. cit. Birth 
Stories). In the Southern account the Journey from the Anomi 
to R^griha is described as having been accomplished in one 
day. 
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Hidden among tbe five mountains^ standing alone 
a lovely peak as a roof amid (the others). The 
trees and shrubs and flowers In bloom, the flowing 
fountains, and the cooling nils, 778 

(All these he gazed upon)—'then passing on, he 
entered the city of the five peaks, calm and peaceful, 
as one come down from heaven The country folk, 
seeing the ro)'al prince, his comeliness and his ex¬ 
cessive grace, 779 

Though young in years, yet glorious In his person, 
incomparable as the appearance of a great master, 
seeing him thus, strange thoughts affected them, 
as if they ga^ed upon the banner (curtain) of 
Isvara®, 7S0 

They stayed the foot, who passed athwart the 
path; those hastened on, who w'ere behind; those 
going before, turned back their heads and gazed 
w'ith earnest, wdstful* * look, 781 

The marks and distinguishing points of his person®, 
on these they fixed their eyes without fatigue, and 
then approached with reverent homage, joining both 
their hands in salutation: 782 


* The five motmtiilns, viz., which surrotuided Ri^griha, see 
Fah'hian, p, iia d. The test seems to imply ihat the Vulture 
Peat towered above the others, but its base was hidden among 
thi^ five. 

^ As a Dera^ ouuide (heaven). 

^ The banner oflrvara (Indra) is freqiientl)' represented in Btid- 
dhlst sculptures. There U a pleasing figure of it In Mrs. Spcii^a 
Ancient India, p. 130; s« also Tree and Serpent Worship, plate 
xxxviii and elsewhere. 

* UnsaLisfied look, that is, constant or fixed gaze. 

* The marks and distingnishing points are the agns to be found 
DO the person of one destined to bt a Buddha. In the test the 
expression ‘on the four limbs* means 'on the body,' 
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With all there was a sense of wondrous joy, as In 
tlielr several ways they offered what they had, look¬ 
ing at his noble and illustrious features; bending 
down their bodies’ modestly, 7S3 

Correcting every careless or unseemly gesture, 
thus they showed their reverence to him silently?* * 
those who with anxious heart, seeking release, were 
moved by love, with feelings composed, bowed doivn 
the more 7S4 

Great men and w*omen, in their several engage¬ 
ments «, at the same time arrested on their ^vay, paid 
to bis person and his presence homage: and follow¬ 
ing him as they gazed, they went not back. 785 
For the white circle between his eyebrotvs® adorn¬ 
ing his wide and violet colour’d* eyes, his noble body 
bright as gold, his pure and web-joined fingers, 786 
All these, though he were but a hermit, were 
marks of one who was a holy kingf and now the 
men and women of RA^agriha, the old and young 
alike, were moved, 787 

(And cried),‘This man so noble as a recluse, what 
common Joy is this for us’!' At this time Bimba- 
sira Rifa, placed upon a high tower of observa¬ 
tion, 788 

Seeing all those men and women. In different ways 

^ Their different bodiegr or f(3Ttns+ 

* SiteDtIy thej added their respectful hgmage. 

* These Jines seem to refer to the ease of miad given to the 
care-worn by the presence of Bodhisatti'^ 

* \Vhetlier engaged on public or private affairs; so at least the 
text seems to Enean, 

^ That is^ the iimat or drcfe of hair, supposed to be on the fore¬ 
head of every great maiu 

^ The colour is inde^te bluedike; coTupare the Greek 

^ That Is, ‘ what an occasion for uncommon joy h thi^ I* 

[*9] I 
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exhibiting one mark of surprise * *, calling before him 
some man outside, enquired at once tlic cause 
of it; 7S9 

This one bending bis knee below the tower, told 
fully what he had seen and heard, ‘That one of the 
5 akya race, renowned of old, a prince most excellent 
and wonderful, ,790 

' Divinely wise, beyond the w'ay of this world, a 
fitting king to rule the eight regions, now without 
home, is here, and all men are paying homage 
to him/ 791 

The king on hearing this w-as deeply moved at 
heart’, and though his body was restrained, his soul 
had gone’. Calling his ministers speedily before 
him, and all his nobles and attendants, 79^ 

He bade them follow secretly the (prince’s) steps, to 
observe what charity was given(So in obedience to 
the command) tltey follow'ed and wmtched him stead’ 
fastiy, as with even gait and unmoved presence 793 

He entered on the towm and begged his food, 
according to the rule of all great hermits, with joyful 
mien and undisturbed mind, not anxious whether 
much or little alms were given; 794 

Whatever he received, costly or poor, he placed 
within his bowl, then turned back to the wood, and 
having eaten it and drank of the flowing streant, he 
joyous sat upon the immaculate mountain 795 

^ Scartd in ways, assuming one aidmde, or unvarying 

attiLude ; the line simply means they all showed the same Irkdicadon 
of aslonishmenL 

* Rejoiced with fcar^ or with ^onishment 

* His body held (to the placc)i bis sod (shin) had already 
hastenedp i. e. to the spot where BodhisatlYa was, 

* Orp what religious offering should be made. 

^ The White I^rctmtaln^ meamng probably the Royal MounUm. 
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(There he beheld) the green trees fringing with 
their shade the crags, the scented flowers growing 
between the Intervals, w'hilst the peacocks and 
the other birds, joyously flying, mingled their 
notes; 796 

His sacred garments bright and lustrous, (shone) 
as the sun-Ilt mulberry leaves; the messengers be¬ 
holding his fixed composure, one by one (returning), 
reported what they had seen; 797 

The king hearing it, W'as moved at heart, and 
forthwith ordered his royal eciulpment to be brought, 
his god-lihe crown and his flower-bespangled robes ; 
then, as the lion-king, he strided forth, 798 

And choosing certain aged persons of considera¬ 
tion, learned men, able calmly and wisely to dis¬ 
criminate, he (with them) led the way followed by a 
hundred thousand people, who like a cloud ascended 
with the king the royal mountain, 799 

And now beholding the dignity of Bodhisattva, 
every outward gesture (spring of action) under 
government, sitting with ease upon the mountain 
crag* *, as the moon shining limpid in the pure 
heavens, Soo 

So (was) his matchless beauty and purity of 
grace; then as the converting presence of reli¬ 
gion* dwelling within the heart makes it reve¬ 
rential* so (beholding him) he reverently ap¬ 
proached, Sor 

Even as dlvtne ^ilkara comes to the presence of 

’ On the lofty abode of the Enountain 

* This expression is Gingolar, it will bear no other transktion 
than this, ‘the converting body (or, presence) of the taw, i t 
rdigiOiL* 

* Or, rev^eace (chi tbe part of ibe beholder). 
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Mo-hi“S^-ma^ so with ever>' outward form of 
courtesy and reverence* * (the king approached) and 
asked him respectfully of his -welfare, Soa 

Bodhisattva, answering as he was moved*, in his 
turn made similar enquiries. Then the king, the 
questioning over, sat down mth dignity upon a 
clean-faeed rock. S03 

And so he steadfastly beheld the divine appear¬ 
ance (of the prince), the sweetness and complacency 
of his features* revealing* what his station was and 
high estate, his family renown, received by inheri¬ 
tance, 804 

The king who for a time restrained his feelings, 
now wishful to get rid of doubts, (enquired) (why 
one) descended from the royal family of the sun- 
brightness having attended to religious sacrifices 
thro’ ten thousand generations, 805 

Whereof the virtue had descended as his full in¬ 
heritance, increasing and accumulating until now®, 
(why he) so excellent in wisdom, so young in years, 
had now become a recluse, 806 

Rejecting the position of a ATakravartin's" son, 
begging his food, despising family fame, his beau- 


^ Probably the symbol ma is here used for va, in which case the 
name wotild be restore to 

* It is difQcult to rfiuder such pa^ges as dus litenilljr, but it 
might be translated thti^ *With collected air and every mark of 
decomim" 

■ That is, accojdiog to the ctrcumalanccs of the enquiry, 

* The sweet expression blended with a joyfulness of countenance* 
= Oc it may be rendered/Correedy hearing his name and high 

degree/ as though one of the king's attencknt^ had whispered the 
name and family of Bodhisattva in his ear, 

■ Largely possessed coUeeted) in bis owq person. 

^ Son of a holy king» 
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teoHs form, 6t for perfumes and anoLntings, why 
clothed with coarse Kasi^ya. garments; So7 

The hand which ought to grasp the reins of 
empire, instead thereof, taking its little stint of food; 
if indeed (the king continued) you were not of royal 
descent, and would receive as an offering the trans^ 
fer of this land, 80S 

Then would 1 divide with you my empire* *; saying 
this, he scarcely hoped to excite his feelings, who 
had left his home and family, to be a hermit. Then 
forthwith the king proceeded thus: 809 

'Give just weight I pray you to my truthful \tT)rds, 
desire for power is kin to nobleness, and so is just 
pride of fame or family or wealth or personal appear¬ 
ance; 810 

'No longer having any wish to subdue the proud, 
or to bend (others) down and so get thanks from 
men, it were belter, then, to give to tlie strong and 
warlike martial arms to wear, for them to follow 
war and by their power to get supremacy ; 811 
' But when by one's own power a kingdom falls to 
hand, who would not then accept the reins of empire ? 
The wise man knows the time to take religion, wealth, 
and worldly pleasure. 812 

‘ But if he obtains not* the three (or, threefold 
profit), then in the end he abates his earnest efforts, 
and reverencing religion, he lets go material wealdi. 
Wealth is the one desire* of worldly men; 813 


’ The abserce of covetousness in BiTPt»s3ia has passed into a 
proverb or a typical instance in Buddhist literature. (Compare 

passim.) 

* If he desires not to possess the three, that w'ealth, pleasure, 
religion. 

* Weatth aifects (makes) all teen of the world. 
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‘To be rich and lose all desire for religion, this 
is to gain but outside wealth. But to be poor and 
even thus despise religion, what pleasure can indul¬ 
gence give in such a case! 814 

* But when possessed of all the three, and when 
enjoyed with reason and propriety, then religion, 
wealth, and pleasure make what is rightly called a 
great master; 815 

‘ Permit not, then, your perfectly-endowed body 
to lay aside (sacrifice) its glory, without reward 
(merit); Mandha(ri) the Aakravartin, as a monarch, 
ruled the four empires of the world, S16 

'And shared with .Sakra his royal throne, but 
was unequal to the task of ruling heaven. But you, 
with your redoubtable strength, may well grasp both 
heavenly and human power] 81^ 

' 1 do not rely upon my kingly power^ in my 
desire to keep you here by force, but seeing you 
change your comeliness of person, and wearing the 
hermit's garb, 818 

' WTiilst it makes me reverence you for your virtue, 
moves me with pity and regret for you as a man; 
you now go begging your food, and 1 offer you 
(desire to offer) the whole land as yours ; S19 
‘WTiilst you are j'Oung and lusty enjoy yourself^. 
During middle life acquire wealth, and w'hen old 
and all your abilities ripened, then is die time for 
follow'!ng the rules of religion; 820 

‘When young to encourage religious fervour, is 
to destroy the sources of desire; but when old and 

That 13,1 do ROC command j'Oti as a king, but desiie you to 
share my kingly power. 

* Receive the pleasuire of the five enjoymeat$ (of sense), 1 . e. the 
indulgence of the five senses. 
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the breath (of desire) is less eager, then is the time 
to seek religious solitude; 821 

* WTien old we should avoid, as a shame, desire of 
wealth, but get honour in the world by a religious 
life; but when young, and the heart light and elastic, 
then is the time to partake of pleasure, 822 

' In boon companionship to indulge in gaiety, and 
partake to the full of mutual intercourse; but as 
years creep on, giving up indulgence, to observe the 
ordinances of religion, S23 

' To mortify the five desires, and go on increasing 
a joyful and religious heart, is not this the law of the 
eminent kings of old, who as a great company paid 
worship to heaven, 824 

'And borne on tlte dragons back, received the 
joys of celestial abodes? All these divine and 
victorious monarchs, glorious in person, richly 
adorned, 825 

‘ Thus having as a company performed their reli¬ 
gious offering, in the end received the reward of 
their conduct in heaven.’ Thus BimbasSra 
(used) every kind of winning expedient in ail¬ 
ment; 826 

The royal prince unmoved and fixed remained 
firm as Mount Sumeru. 


Varga 11 . The Reply to BimbasAra RAca. 

BtmbasAra having, in a decorous manner, 

and with soothing speech, made his request, the 
prince on his part respectfully replied, in the follow¬ 
ing words, deep and heart-stirring: S27 

' Illustrious and world renowned I Your words are 
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not opposed to reason, descendant of a distinguished 
family—an Arj-an^—amongst men- a true friend 
indeed, 828 

‘ Righteous and sincere to the hottom of your 
heart, it is proper for religion’s sake to speak thus®. 
In all the world, in its different sections, there is no 
chartered place* * for solid virtue (right principles), 829 

‘ For if virtue flags and folly rules, what rex^erence 
can there be, or honour paid, to a high name or 
boast of prowess, inherited from former genera¬ 
tions 1 830 

' And so there may be in the midst of great dis¬ 
tress, large goodness, these are not mutually opposed. 
This then is so with the world in the connection of 
true worth and friendship. 831 

' A true friend who makes good (free) use of 
wealth—is rightly called a fast and firm treasure, 
but he who guards and stints the profit he has made, 
his wealth will soon be spent and lost; 832 

' The wealth of a country is no constant treasure, 
but that which is given in charity is rich in returns, 
therefore charity Is a tnie friend, aliho’ it scatters, 
yet it brings no repentance; 833 

'You indeed are known as liberal and kind, I 
make no reply in opposition to you, but simply as 
we meet, so with agreeable purpose we talk. S34 

* The symbols are 'bo-Iai;' the translation may be simply 
* descendant of a noble (ariya) and renowned family.' 

* Or, for men's sake. 

* This line literally translated ia,'Religion requires (me) tbits to 
speak,' or. If tbe espression sbi* refers to what has been said 
(as it geaerally does), then the Ime will nm thus,'Religion jiisiEfiee 
you in speaking as you have.' 

We cauuDt place (i+e* fix the pli^ce) Tfhere religion (oTj virtue 
and right principle] naiast dwellp 
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‘ I fear birth, oM age, disease, and death, and so I 
seek to find a sure mode of deliverance; I have put 
away thought of relatives and family affection, how 
is it possible then for me to return to the world 
(five desires) 335 

‘And not to fear to revive the poisonous snake, 
(and after)^ the hail to be burned in the fierce fire; 
indeed I fear the objects of these several desires, 
this whirling in the stream (of life) troubles my 
heart, S36 

‘These fi%'e desires, the inconstant thieves®—^steal¬ 
ing from men their choicest treasures, making them 
unreal, fhlse, and fickle—are like the man called up 
as an apparition®; S37 

' For a time the beholders are affected (by it), but 
it has no lasting hold upon the mind; so these five 
desires are the great obstacles, for ever disarranging 
the way of peace; 838 

‘ If the joys of heaven are not tvorth having, how 
much less the desires common to men, begetting 
the thirst of wild love, and then lost in the enjoy¬ 
ment, 839 

'As the fierce wind fans the fire, till the fuel be 
spent and the fire expires; of all unrighteous things 
in the world, there is nothing worse than the domain 
of the five desires; S40 

* For all men maddened by the pO'Wer of lust, 
giving themselves to pleasure, are dead to reason. 
The wise man fears these desires, he fears to fall 
into the way of unrighteousness; 841 


^ like frozen had! fierce burning 

* Robbers of unpemnncncy. 

* Thiit are ^ unreal aa an apparition. 
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‘ For like a king who rules all within the four seas, 
yet still seeks beyond for something more, (so is 
lust); like the unbounded ocean, it knows not when 
and where to stop. 842 

'Mandha. the JTakravartin, when the heavens 
rained yellow gold, and he ruled all within the seas, 
yet sighed after the domain of the thirty-three 
heavens; 843 

‘ Dividing with -Sakra his seat, and so thro' the 
power of this lust he died; Nung-Sha (NySsa?), 
whilst practising austerities, got power to rule the 
thirty-three heavenly abodes, 844 

' But from lust he became proud and supercilious, 
the .^fshi whilst stepping into his chariot, through 
carelessness in his gait, fell down into the midst of 
the serpent pit 845 

‘ Yen-lo (Yama ?} the universal monarch (Jirakra- 
vartin) wandering abroad thro' the Trayastriw^as 
heaven, took a heavenly woman (Apsara) for a queen, 
and unjustly extorted^ the gold of a J?2shi; 846 
' The .^fshi, in anger, added a charm, by which 
the country was ruined, and his life ended. Po-lo, 
and 5 akra king of Devasy iakra king of Devas, 
and Nungisha (Nylsa), 84 7 

*Nung-sha returning (or, restoring) to 5 akra: 
what certainty (constancy) is there, even for the 
lord of heaven ? Neither is any country safe, though 
kept by the mighty strength of those dwelling in 
it. 848 


' The literal translatian of this Ibe would he^ ‘ Tasing the gold 
ofLim the or/of the hardest iugathered by the 

* These lines tcfer to the^transfer oi heaveoly power Troai Sitra 
to others, but the mylh h not know-n to me ; and there Ls oonfusioa 
in the text, which is probably oomipL 
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' But when one’s clothing consists of grass, the 
berries one's food, the rivulets one’s drink, with long 
hair flowing to the ground, silent as a Muni, seeking 
nothing, S49 

* In this way practising austerities, in the end lust 
shall be destroyed. Know then, that the province 
(indulgence) of the five desires is avowedly an enemy 
of the religious man. 850 

‘Even the one-thousand-armed invincible king, 
strong in his might, finds it hard to conquer this. 
The V?/shi R^ma perished because of lust, 851 
' How much more ought 1 , the son of a Ksbatriya, 
to restrain lustful desire ; but indulge in lust a little, 
and like the child it grows apace, 852 

' The wise man hates it therefore; who would 
take poison for food? every sorrow is increased and 
cherished by the offices of lust. 853 

' If there is no lustful desire, the risings of sorrow 
are not produced, the wise man seeing the bitterness 
of sorrow, stamps out and destroys the risings of 
desire; 854 

‘That which the world calls virtue, is but another 
form of this baneful law’^; worldly men enjoying the 
pleasure of covetous desire then every form of care- 
less conduct results; S55 

'These careless ways producing hurt, at death, 
the subject of them reaps perdition (falls into one of 
the evil ways). But by the diligent use of means, 
and careful continuance therein, 856 

* The consequences of negligence are avoided, we 
should therefore dread the non-use of means; recol- 


* Tbe sense of this passage seetas lo be that what is called by 
men a viituoas life, is but a rotm of legtilated vice. 
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lecting that all dungs are illusory, die wise man 
covets them not; 857 

* He who desires such things, desires sorrow, and 
then goes on again ensnared in love, with no cer^ 
tainty of ultimate freedom; he advances still and 
ever adds grief to griefp 85® 

* Like one holding a lighted torch hums his hand, 
and therefore the wise man enters on no such things. 
The foolish man and the one who doubts, still 
encouraging the covetous and burning heart, S59 

’In the end receives accumulated sorrow', not to 
he remedied by any prospect of rest; covetousness 
and anger are as the serpent’s poison; the wise 
man casts away 860 

‘The approach of sorrow as a rotten bone; he 
tastes it not nor touches it, lest it should corrupt his 
teeth, that which the wise man will not take, 861 

‘The king will go through fire and water to 
obtain, the ivickcd sons^ labour for wealth as for 
a piece of putrid flesh, o'er which the hungry flocks 
of birds contend. 862 

‘So should we regard riches; the wise man is ill 
pleased at having wealth stored up, the mind wild 
with anxious thoughts, 863 

‘Guarding himself by night and day, as a man 
w'ho fears some powerful enemy, like as a man’s 
feelings revolt with disgust at the (sights seen) 
beneath the slaughter post of the East Slarket, 864 

* So the high post which marks the presence of 
lust, and anger, and ignorance, the wise man ahvays 
avoids; as those who enter the mountains or the 
seas have much to contend with and little rest, S65 

‘As the fruit w'hich grows on a high tree, and is 


* The foolish world. 
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grasped at by die covetous at the risk of life, so 
is the region (matter) of covetous desire, tlio' they 
see the difficulty of getting It, 866 

'Yet how painfully do men scheme after wealtli, 
difficult to acquire, easy to dissipate, as that which 
is got in a dream, how can the wise man hoard 
up (such trash}! 867 

‘ Like covering over with a false surface a hole 
full of fire, slipping thro* which the body is burnt, 
so Is the fire of covetous desire. The wise man 
meddles not with it, 868 

‘Like that Kaurava [Kau-lo-po], or Pih-se-ni 
Nanda, or Ni-yB’^e-lai Danta, as some ^“andala's 
(butcher's) appearance h 869 

' Such also is the appearance of lustful desire; 
the wise man wll have nothing to do with it, he 
would rather throw his body into the water or fire, 
or cast himself down over a steep precipice. 870 
‘Seeking to obtain heavenly pleasures, what is 
this but to remove the place of sorrow, without 
profit. SiiH'tau, Po-sun*tau (Sundara and Vasun- 
dara), brothers of Asura, 871 

' Lived together in great affection, but on account 
of lustful desire slew one another, and their name 
perished t all this then comes from lust; 872 

' It is this which makes a man vile, and lashes 
and goads him with piercing sorrow; lust debases 
a man, robs him of all hope, ivhilst through the long 
night his body and soul are worn out; S73 

‘Like the stag- that covets the power of speech 

^ This liuf; m^y be "3$ ih^ appeamice of ibe shambieSf* 

^ 1 do uol know to what this refei^; the ^Tnbol ^shing' may 
not only mean The power of speech/ but al^ ^musical power* or 
^mitsLc/ Of it may mean "celebrity/ 
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and dies, or the winged bird that covets ’ sensual 
pleasure (the net), or the fish that covets the baited 
hook, such are the calamities that lust brings; S74 
‘Considering what are the requirements of life, 
none of these possess permanency; we eat to 
appease the pain of hunger, to do away with thirst 
w'e drink, S75 

‘We clothe ourselves to keep out the cold and 
wind, we lie down to rest to get sleep, to procure 
locomotion we seek a carriage, when we would halt 
we seek a seat, 876 

' We wash to cleanse ourselves from dirt, all these 
things are done to avoid inconvenience; we may 
gather therefore that these five desires have no 
permanent character 1877 

‘ For as a man suffering from fever seeks and 
asks for some cooling medicine, so covetousness 
seeks for something to satisfy Its longings; foolish 
men regard these things as permanent, 87S 

' And as the necessary' requirements of life, but, in 
sooth, there is no permanent cessation of sorrow ; 
for by coveting to appease these desires we really 
increase them, there is no character of permanency 
therefore about them- 879 

‘To be filled and clothed are no lasting pleasures, 
time passes, and the sorrow recurs ; summer is cool 
during the moon-tide shining; winter comes and 
cold increases; 880 

‘ And so through all the eightfold laws of the 
world they possess no marks of permanence, sorrow 
and joy cannot agree together, as a person slaves 
governed loses his renoivn. 881 


’ Or,' that folloivs after fonn-<»>Yctousi)ess/ 
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‘But religion causes all things to be of sert'ice, 
as a king reigning in his sovereignty r so religion 
controls sorrow, as one fits on a burthen according 
to power of endurance. S82 

'Wliatever our condition in the world, still 
sorrows accumulate around us. Even in the con¬ 
dition of a king, how does paio multiply, though 
bound to others by love, yet this is a cause of 
grief; S83 

‘ Without friends and living alone, what Joy can 
there be in this ? Though a man rules over the four 
kingdoms, yet only one part can be enjoyed; SS4 

' To be concerned In ten thousand matters, what 
profit is there in this, for we only accumulate anxie¬ 
ties. Put an end to sorrow, then, by appeasing 
desire, refrain from busy work, this is rest, SS5 

' A king enjoys his sensual pleasures; deprived 
of kingship there is the Joy of rest; in both cases 
there are pleasures (but of different kinds); why 
then be a king! SS6 

' Make then no plan or crafty expedient, to lead me 
back to the five desires; what my heart prays for, 
is some quiet place and freedom (a free road); 88? 

* But you desire to entangle me in relationships 
and duties, and destroy the completion of what I 
seek; I am in no fear of a hated house (family 
hatred), nor do I seek the joys of heaven; 888 

'My heart hankers after no vulgar profit, so 
I have put away my royal diadem ; and contrary 
to your way of thinking, I prefer, henceforth, no 
more to rule. S89 

' A hare rescued from the serpent s mouth, would 
it go back again to be devoured ? holding a torch 
and burning himself, would not a man let it go ^ 890 
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'A man blind and recovering^ his sight, would he 
again seek to be in darkness ? the rich, does he 
sigh for poverty? the wise, does he long to be 
ignorant ? 891 

* Has the Tvorld such men as these ? then will 
1 again enjoy my countrj^ (But) I desire to get 
rid of birth, old age, and death, with body restrained, 
to beg my food; S92 

‘With appetites moderated, to keep in my retreat; 
and then to avoid the evil modes of a future life, 
this is to find peace in tw'o worlds: now then 1 pray 
you pity me not. 893 

‘Pity, rather, those who rule as kings I their 
souls ever vacant and athirst, in the present wwld 
no repose, hereafter receiving pain as their 
meed. 894 

‘You, who possess a distinguished family name, 
and the reverence due to a great master, would 
generously share your dignity with me, your worldly 
pleasures and amusements; 895 

* 1, too, in return, for your sake, beseech you to 
share my reward with me; he who indulges in 
(practises) the threefold kinds of pleasure, this man 

world calls “ Lord,’' 896 

‘ But this is not according to reason either, be¬ 
cause these things cannot be retained, but where 
there is no birth, or life, or death, he who exercises 
himself in this way, is Lord indeed ! 897 

‘ You say that while young a man should be gay, 
and when old then religious (a recluse), but I regard 
the feebleness of age as bringing w-ith it loss of 
power (to be religious), S98 

* Unlike the firmness and power of youtli, the will 
determined and the heart established; but death 
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as a robber mth a drawn sword follows us all, 
desiring to catch his prey; 899 

How then should we wait for old age, ere we 
bring Our mind to a religious life ? Inconstancy Is 
the great hunter, age his bow, disease his arrows, 900 
In the hetds of life and death he hunts for living 
things as for the deer; when he can get his 
opportunity, he takes our life; who then would tvait 
for age ? 901 

‘And what the teachers say and do, with refer¬ 
ence to matters connected with life and death, 
exhorting the young, mature, or middloaged, all 
to contrive by any means, 902 

‘ To prepare vast meetings for sacrifices, this they 
do indeed of their own ignorance; better far to 
reverence the true law (religion), and put an end 
to sacrifice to appease the gods! 903 

Destroying life to gain religious merit, what love 
Can such a man possess ? even if the reward of such 
sacrifices were lasting, even for this, slaughter would 
be unseemly; 904 

‘ How much more, when the reward is transient? 
Shall we (in search of this) slay that which lives, in 
worship ? this is like those who practise wisdom, 
and the way of religious abstraction, but neglect the 
rules of moral conduct 905 

' It ill behoves us then to follow with the world, 
and attend these sacrificial assemblies, and seek some 
present good in killing that which lives; the wise 
avoid destroying life! 906 

* hluch less do they engage in general sacrifices, 
for the purpose of gaining future reward! the fruit 
(reward) promised in the three worlds is none of 
mine to choose for happiness! 907 

[ip] K 
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* All these are governed by transient, fickle laws, 
like the wind, or the drop that is blown from the 
grass: such things therefore 1 put away from me, 
and I seek for true escape. 908 

■J hear there is one 04 o-lam (Ar&^/a KSlSma) 
who eloquently (well) discourses on the way of 
escape, 1 must go to the place -where he dwells, 
that great ./ffshi and hermit. 909 

' But in truth, sorrow must be banished; I regret 
indeed leaving you ; may your country have repose 
and quiet ! ^ely defended {by you) as (by) the 
divine 6akra-ra^! 910 

‘ May wisdom be shed abroad as light upon your 
empire, like the brightness of the meridian sun ! may 
you be exceedingly victorious as lord of the great 
earth, with a perfect heart ruling over its destiny j 911 
' May you direct and defend its sons I ruling your 
empire m righteousness J Water and snow and fire 
are opposed to one another, but the fire by its influ¬ 
ence causes vapour, 912 

‘ The vapour causes the floating clouds, the floating 
clouds drop down rain; there are birds in space, who 
drink the rain, -W'ith rainless bodies ^(?) 913 

■Slaughter and peaceful homes are enemies I 
those who -tt'ould have peace hate slaughter, and if 
those who slaughter are so hateful, then put an end, 
O king, to those who practise it! 914 

‘And bid these find release, as those who drink 

1 This line Uterikllytranslated iSti^Who drinklain^ not rain-body;' 
there miiy be a misprinE, but 1 caiinoi see hnw to eorrecE Ehe 
Tlie sense of ihe and context appears tq be this^ that as there 
arc tho&o who drink the ratn-doiids and yet are parched mlh. 
thirst, 50 there afe those who constaTitly practise reli^ous dudes 
and yet are still unbkst Compare Epistle by Jnde, ver. la, * CLonds 
without water/ 
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and yet are pardted with thirst.’ Then the king 
clasping togetlier his hands, with greatest reverence 
and joyful heartp 915 

(Said), ‘ That which yon now seek, may you obtain 
quickly the fruit thereof r having obtained the perfect 
fruit, return I pray and graciously receive me! ’ 916 

BodhisatU'a, his heart inwardly acquiescing, pur- 
^sing to accomplish his prayer, departing, pursued 

hiS road, going to tlie place where ArS/i'a Kilima 
Qwdt, 917 

Whilst the king with all his retinue, their hands 
clasped, themselves followed a little space then 
with thoughtful and mindful heart, returned once 
more to Ri^ag^^ba ? 918 


Varga 12. Visit to ArAua Udrarama\ 

The child of the glorious sun of the Ikshviku race, 
going to tJiat quiet peaceful grove, reverently stood 
before the Muni, the great ^fshi Ari^a Rdma; 919 
The dark-dad (?) followers of the Kalam {Sahgh4- 
rima) seeing afar off Bodhisattva approaching, 
with loud voice raised a joyful chant, and with' 
suppressed breath muttered ‘ Welcome,’ 920 
As with clasped hands they reverenced him. 
Approaching one another, they made mutual en¬ 
quiries f and this being done, with the usual apolo¬ 
gies, according to tlieir precedence (in age)® they 
sat down; 921 

The Brahma> 5 irins observing the prince, (beheld) 
his personal beauty and carefully considered his 


The ccmpound in the origiqa] probablj represents 
Kdlima and Udra(ka) RSmaputra. 

* Tsi'ang isu may mean ' after invitation.’ 

K 2 
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appearance; respectfully * * they satisfied themselves 
of his high qualities, like those who, thirsty, drink 
the 'pure dew.' 922 

(Then) with raised hands they addressed the 
prince, ‘ Have you* (or, may we know whether you 
have) been long an ascetic, divided from your family 
and broken from the bonds of love, like tlte elfephant 
who has cast off restraint ? 923 

'Full of wisdom (your appearance), completely 
enlightened, (j'Ou seem) well able to escape the 
poisonous fruit (of this world)®. In old time the 
monarch Ming Shing* (brightly victorious) gave 
up his kingly estate to Ids son, 924 

'As a man who has carried a flowery wreath, 
when witltered casts it away: but such is not your 
case, full of youthful vigour, and yet not enamoured 
with the condition of a holy king; 935 

* We see that your will is strong and fixed, capable 
of becoming a vessel of the true law, able to em¬ 
bark in the boat of wisdom, and to cross over the 
sea of life and death; 926 

'The common class*, enticed to come to learn, 
their talents first are tested, then they are taught; 
but as 1 understand your case, your mind is already 
fixed and your will firm ; 927 

' ^ High qudjLie^’ powers of his mind; prohaM/ the same as 
ihe Lai^asa of the Gotebrooke, Essays^ p. 382). This 

Line may be literally translated,' bathing themselves in a respectful 
admiration of his high qualities/ 

■ The symbol * may possibly mean " friend/ in which case the 
line would be, ‘ O friend 1 have you long been a homeless one ?' 

* Or tie poi^nons fruit oF that which is low or base. 

^ 1 have taken ^ Ming Shing' as a proper namPp but it may be 
also translated ^llustrions conquering (kings)/ 

* * Fan V the feiumon cla^ of phjIosopherSp or students. The 
vulgar herd 
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'And now you hav^ undertaken the purpose of 
learning, (I am persuaded) you will not in the end 
shrink from it,' The prince hearing this exhorta¬ 
tion, with gladness made reply: 928 

‘You have with equal intention, illustriousM 
cautioned me with impartial mind; with humble 
heart I accept the advice, and pray that it may be 
so with me, {as you anticipate); 929 

‘ That I may in my night-journey obtain a torch, 
to gfuide me safely thro’ treacherous places; a handy 
boat to cross over the sea;—may it be so even now 
with me! 930 

' But as 1 am somewhat in doubt and anxious to 
learn, I will venture to make known my doubts, and 
ask, with respect to old age, disease, and death, how 
are these things to be escaped ?’ 931 

At this time O-lo-lam (Ardn^ Kilama) hearing 
the question asked by the prince, briefly from the 
various SAtras and ^^tras, quoted passages in ex¬ 
planation of a way of deliverance, 932 

* But thou (he said) illustrious youth I so highly 
gifted, and eminent among the wise! hear what I 
have to say, as I discourse upon the mode of ending 
birth and death; 933 

'Nature, and change, birth, old age, and death, 
these five (attributes) belong to all* *; *' nature*' is (in 
itself)^ pure and without fault; the involution of thi s 
with the five elements*, 9 34 


^ Or, qUustriouslj admonished me without preference or dis¬ 
like or ' against preference or dislike * 

* The discooise following is very obscure, being founded on 
the philosophical speculations of KapQa and others. 

* Or, Nature is that which is pure and unsullied (tabula rasa). 

* The five ‘great' (Mahat). 
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* Causes an awake ning^ and power of perception, 
which, according to its exercise S is die cause of 
■'change;" form, sound, order, taste, touch, these 
are called the five objects of sense (dhatu); 935 

‘As the hand and foot are called the “ two ways * *' 
(methods of moving?) so these are called “the roots" 
of action (the five skandhas); the eye, the ear, die 
nose, the tongue, the body, these are named the 
"roots" (instraments) of understanding. 936 

‘ The root of “ mind " (manas)^ is twofold, being 
both material, and also intelligent; "nature" by its 
involutions is “ the cause," the knower of the cause 
is " r* (the soul); 937 

‘Kapila the .fffshi and his numerous followers, 
on this deep principle of " soul*," pra(:tising wisdom 
(Buddhi), found deliverance, 93S 

‘Kapila and now VS;{aspati*, by the power of 
"Buddhi" perceiving the character of birth, old 
age, and death, declare that on this is founded 
true philosophy*; 939 

‘Whilst all opposed to this, they say, Is false, 
"Ignorance" and "passion," causing constant "trans¬ 
migration," 940 

' Thai is, as the power of perception is eaercised, ' change * is 
experieoced. 

* Refer to Colebrookc^ on the Sinkhya philosophy. 

' Much of this discourse might be illustrated from the Chinese 
vetsioD of ■ the seventy golden iiastra* (Sahkhya KirikS) of Kapila; 
but the subject would require distinct treattnent. 

* This verse is obscure, and the tiaoslattob doubtful. Litemlly 
rendered it runs as follows: ‘ That Kapila (or, that which Kapila 
said) now (is affirmed respecting) Pn^pati [po-ih-po ti; this 
may be restored to VSkpad, or to Pra^^paii; the latter however 
(as I am told) is the reading found in the Sanskrit original] (by the 
power of) Bnddhi, knowing birth,* ^c. 

* This, they say, is called * to see.* 
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‘ Abiding in the midst of these (thej'- say) is the lot 
of " all that lives,” Doubting the truth of " soul ” is 
called " excessive doubt/’ and without distinguishing 
aright, there can be no method of escape. 941 
‘Deep speculation as to the limits of perception is 
but to involve the “ soulthus unbelief leads to 
confusion, and ends in differences of thought and 
conduct. 942 

'Again, the various speculations on “ soul ” (such 
as) “I say/' "I know and perceive/’ "I come” and 
“I go” or “I remain fixed,” these are called the 
intricacies (windings) of “soulh” 945 

‘And then the fancies raised in different natures, 
some saying "this is so,” others denying it, and this 
condition of uncertainty is called the state of " dark- 
ness®.” 944 

'Then there are those who say that ourivard 
things (resembling forms) are one with " soul,’' who 
say that the “objective” is the same as "mind/' 
who confuse “ intelligence ” with “ instruments," who 
say that " number’' is the “soul/' 945 

' Thus not distinguishing aright, these are called 
" excessive quibbles," " marks of folly,” “ nature 
changes/’ and so on. 946 

' To worship and recite religious books, to slaugh' 
ter living things In sacrifice, to render pure by fire 
and water, and thus awake the thought of final 
rescue, 947 

‘All these ways of thinking are called “without 
right expedient,” the result of ignorance and doubt, 
by means of word or thought or deed j 948 

’ The ' BOol' is the ‘ I' (ah»,wkira) of the Sd^ya system, con¬ 
cerning which see Colebrooke (Essays), p. 153. 

* Talmas. 
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'Involving outward relationships, this is called 
" depending on means *” making the material world 
the ground of “ soul/' this is called “depending on 
the senses,” 949 

'By these eight sorts of speculation are we in¬ 
volved in birth and death. The foolish masters of 
die world make their classifications in these five 
ways, (vii.) 950 

‘Darkness, folly, and great folly, angry passion, 
with timid fear. Indolent coldness is called " dark¬ 
ness;" birth and death are called ‘‘folly;'* 951 

‘Lustful desire is "great folly;" because of great 
men subjected to error’, cherishing angrj^ feelings, 
“passion" results; trepidation of the heart is called 
“fear." 952 

‘Thus these foolish men dilate upon the five 
desires; but the root of the great sorrow of birth 
and death, the life destined to be spent in the five 
wap, 953 

‘The cause of the whirl of life, I clearly perceive, 
is to be placed in the existence of " I;" because of 
the influence of this cause, result the consequences 
of repeated birth and death; 954 

‘This cause is without any nature of its own, and 
its fruits have no nature; rightly considering what 
has been said, there are four matters which have to 
do with escape, 955 

‘ Kindling wisdom—opposed to dark ignorance,—- 
making manifest—opposed to concealment and ob¬ 
scurity,—if these four matters be understood, then 
w'e may escape birth, old age, and death, 956 


‘ literally ‘ great Bjen producing error,' or it may be ‘ because 
of the biith-enor (delusion) of groat men ‘ 
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‘Birth, old agie, and death being" over, then we 
attain a hnal place | the Brahmans* all depending 
on this principle, 957 

* I^ractising themselves in a pure life, have also 
largely dilated on it, for the good of the world,' 
The prince hearing these words again enquired of 
ArA^fa; 958 

' Tell me what are the esipedients you name, and 
what is the final place to which they lead, and what 
is the character of that pure (Brahman) life; and 
again what are the stated periods 959 

* During w'hjch such life must be practised, and 
during which such life is lawful; all these are princi¬ 
ples to be enquired into; and on them 1 pray you 
discourse for my sake,’ 960 

Then that Ar^w/a, according to the SCltras and .Sa- 
stras, spoke, ‘ Yourself using wisdom is the expe¬ 
dient; but I w'lll further dilate on this a little; 961 

‘First by removing from the crowd and leading a 
hermit’s life, depending entirely on alms for food, 
extensively pracrising rules of decorum, religiously 
adhering to right rules of conduct, 962 

* Desiring little and knowing when to abstain, 
receivHng whatever is given (in food), whether 
pleasant or othenvise, delighting to practise a quiet 
(ascetic) life, diligently studying all the Shtras and 
vSastras, 963 

'Observing the character of covetous longing and 
fear, wthout remnant of desire to live in purity, 
to govern ivell the organs of life, the mind quieted 
and silently at rest, 964 

* Removing desire, and hating vice, all the sorrow’s 


* The Biahmaos ia ibe world. 
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of life (the world of desire) put away, then there is 
happiness; and we obtain the enjoyment of the 
firstdhyina. 965 

* Having obtained this first dhyina, then with the 
illumination thus obtained, by inward meditation 
is bom reliance on thought alone, and the entangle¬ 
ments of folly are put away; 966 

‘ The mind depending on this, then after death, 
born in the Brahma heavens, the enlightened are 
able to know themselves; by the use of means is 
produced further Inward illumination; 967 

‘ Diligently persevering, seeking higher adii'ance, 
accomplishing the second dhyina, tasting of that 
great joy, we are bom in the Kwong-yin* *® heaven 
(Abhisvara); 968 

'Then by the use of means putting away this 
delight, practising the third dhyina, resting in such 
delight and wishing no further excellence, there is a 
birth in the 5 iibhak?'ftsna (hin-tsing) heaven; 969 

' Leaving the thought of such delight, straightw'ay 
we reach the fourth dhyina, all joys and sorrows 
done away, the thought of escape produced, 970 

' We dwell in this fourth dhyina, and are born 
in tlie Vrfhat-phaia heaven; because of its long 
enduring years, it is thus called Vrfhat-phala (ex- 
tensive^fruit); 971 

'Whilst in that state of abstraction rising (higher), 
perceiving there is a place beyond any bodily con¬ 
dition, adding still and persevering further in practis¬ 
ing wisdom, rejecting this fourth dhyina, 972 

* The dhjiims are the conditions of ecstasj^ enjoyed hj the 
iDhabi[ants of the Brahm^oka heavens^ 

* We have here an account of the different heavens of the 
Brahmabkas, coDcenung which consult Biirnouf, ^ lalraduclion to 
Indian BuddhtsnL" 
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* Firmly resolved to persevere in the search, still 
contriving to put away every desire after form, 
gradually from every pore of the body there is 
perceived a feeling of empty release, 973 

‘And in the end this extends to every solid part, 
so that the whole Is perfected in an apprehension of 
emptiness. In brief, perceiving no limits to this 
emptiness, there is opened to the view boundless 
knowledge. 974 

‘ Endowed with imvard rest and peace, the idea of 
“ I ” departs, and the object of “ Iclearly disc rim h 
Rating the non-existence of matter (bhava), this is 
the condition of immaterial life. 975 

' As the Mu%a (grass) when freed from its horny 
case, or as the wild bird which escapes from its prison 
trap, so, getting away from all material limitations, 
we thus find perfect release. 976 

‘ Thus ascending above the Brahmans (Brahma- 
lokas ?), deprived of every vestige of bodily existence, 
we still endureh Endued with wisdom*! let it be 
known this Is real and true deliverance, 977 

‘You ask what are the expedients for obtaining 
this escape; even as I have before detailed, those 
who have deep faith will learn. 9 78 

‘TheJ?<shis Craiglshavya, f?anaka, VWddha Pari- 
jara*, and other searchers after truth, 979 
y' 'All by the way I have explained, have reached true 
deliverance.' The prince hearing these words, deeply 
pondering on the outline of these principles, 9S0 
And reaching back to the influences produced by 


* Literally,' endurance not esliaiistcd.* 

■ That is,' O ihotti endued with wisdom,' or, generally, ‘ thtBe 
endued with wisdom,* 

’ These proper names were supplied &om the Sanskrit text 
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oiir fonner lives, again asked with further ■words: ' 1 
have heard your very excellent system of -^dsdom, 
the principles very subtle and deep-reaching, 9S1 
' From which 1 learn that because of not “letting 
go" (by knowledge as a cause), we do not reach 
the end of the religious life; but by understanding 
nature in its involutions, then, you say, we obtain 
deliverance; 9S2 

‘ I perceive this law of birth has also concealed 
in it another law as a germ ; you say that the “I" 
(i. e. “the soul,” of Kapila) being rendered pure‘, 
forthwith there is true deliverance; 983 

‘But if "tt'e encounter a union of cause and effect, 
then there is a return to the trammels of birth ; just 
as the germ in the seed, when earth, fire, water, and 
wind 9S4 

' Seem to have destroyed in it the principle of 
life, meeting with favourable concomitant circum¬ 
stances will yet revive, without any evident cause, 
but because of desire; ' so those who have gained 
this supposed release, (likewise) 9S5 

* Keeping the idea of “ I " and “ living things,’* * 
have in fact gained no final deliverance; in every 
condition, letting go the “ three classes®” and again 
reaching the three* " excellent qualities ” 98S 
' Because of the eternal existence of soul, by the 
subtle influences of that, (influences resulting from the 
past,) the heart lets go the idea of expedients, 987 
‘And obtains an almost endless duration of years. 
This, you say, is true release ; you say "letting go the 
ground on which the idea of soul rests,” that this frees 
us from "limited* existence," 98S 


’ Sec Cokbrtjoke, Lap. 130, 

* PerceptioD, inTerence, affimuilicn. 


* Tbre« sorts of pain. 
* Bbava. 
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‘And that the mass of people have not yet re¬ 
moved the idea of soul, (and are therefore still in 
bondage). But what is this letting go “gu»as‘'* 

(cords fettering the soul); if one is fettered by these ^ 
“gurias," how can there be release ? 989 

‘For gu«i (the object) and "guwa” (the quality) 
in idea are different, but in substance one; if you 
say that you can remove the properties of a thing 
(and leave the thing) by arguing it to the end, this 
is not so. 990 

‘ If you remove heat from fire, then there is no 
such thing as fire, or if you remove surface (front) 
from body, what body can remain? 991 

'Thus “gu«a" is as it were surface, remove 
this and there can be no So that this 

deliverance, spoken of before, must leave a body 
yet in bonds. 992 

‘Again, you say that by “clear knowledge” you 
get rid of body; there is then such a thing as know¬ 
ledge or the contrary; if you affirm the existence of 
clear knowledge, then there should be some one who 
possesses it (i.e. possesses this knowledge); 993 
‘ If there be a possessor, how can there be deli¬ 
verance (from this personal “I”)? If you say 
there is no “knower,” then who is it that is spoken 
of as “knowing?” 994 

*lf there is knowledge and no person, then die 
subject of knowledge may be a stone or a log; more¬ 
over, to have clear knowledge of these minute causes 
of contamination and reject them thoroughly, 995 
‘ These being so rejected, there roust be an end, 
then, of the ** doer.” What Ari/fa has declared can¬ 
not satisfy my heart. 996 


’ Colebrooke, p. 157, 
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* This clear knowledge is not “ universal wisdom,” 
I must go on and seek a better explanation.' Going 
on then to the place of Udra^ he also expa¬ 

tiated on this question of ‘ I.’ 997 

(But) although he refined the matter to the 
utntost, laying down a term of ‘ thought' and ' nO' 
thought' taking the position of removing 'thought' 
and ' no tlvought,' yet even so he canne not out of 
the mire; 998 

For supposing creatures attained that state, still 
(he said) there is a possibility of returning to the 
coil, whilst Bodhisattva sought.a method of getting 
out of it So once more leaving Udra ./?fshi, 999 
He went on in search of a better system, and came 
at last to Mount Kia-^e* [the forest of mortifica¬ 
tion], where was a town called Pain-suffering 
forest (Uravilva?). Here the five Bhikshus had 
gone before. 1000 

When then he beheld these five, virtuously keeping 
in check their senses (passion-members), holding to 
the rules of moral conduct, practising mortification, 
dwelling in that grove of mortification’; xooi 
Occupying a spot beside the Kaira«fana river, 
perfectly composed and fdled with contentment, 
Bodhisattva forthwith by them (selecting) one spot, 
quietly gave himself to thought 1002 

The five Bhikshus knowing him Tvith earnest 
heart to be seeking escape, offered him their 
services with devotion, as if reverencing Jjvara 
Deva. 1003 


* Yuh-to. * GayS, or 

' Or is ihe srord fU'hing= the name of a plant, such aa the 
uruvu (betel)? 
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Having finished their attentions and dutiful ser¬ 
vices, then going on he took his seat not far off, as 
one about to enter on a course of reiigious practice, 
composing all his members as he desired. 1004 
Bodhisattva diligently applied himself to ‘means/ 
as one about to cross over old age, disease, and 
death. With full purpose of heart (he set him¬ 
self) to endure mortification, to restrain every 
bodily passion, and give up tliought about sus¬ 
tenance, 1005 

With purity of heart to observe the fast-rules, 
ivhich no worldly man (active man) can bear; silent 
and still, lost in thoughtful meditation; and so for 
six years he continued, ioo6 

Each day eating one hemp grain, his bodily form 
shrunken and attenuated, seeking how to cross (the 
sea) of birth and death, exercising himself still 
deeper and advancing further; 1007 

Making his way perfect by the disentanglements 
of true wisdom, not eating, and yet not {looking to 
that as) a cause (of emancipation), his four members 
although exceedingly weak, his heart of wisdom in¬ 
creasing yet more and more in light; lOoS 

His spirit free, his body light and refined, his 
name spreading far and wide, as 'highly gifted,' 
even as the moon when first produced, or as the 
Kumuda flower spreading out its sweetness; 1009 
Everywhere thro' the country his excellent fame 
extended; the daughters of the lord of the place 
both coming to see him, his mortified body like a 
withered branch, just completing the period of six 
years, loio 

Fearing the sorrow of birth and death, seeking 
earnestly tlie method (cause) of true wisdom, he 
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came to the conviction that these were not the 
means to extinguish desire and produce ecstatic 
contemplation; i o 11 

Nor yet (the means by whldi) in former time, 
seated underneath the ^ambu tree‘, he arrived at 
that miraculous condition, tliat surely was the proper 
way, (he thought), JO12 

The way opposed to diis of withered body/ I 
should therefore rather seek strength of body, by 
drink and food refresh my members, and with con¬ 
tentment cause my mind to rest, 1013 

My mind at rest, 1 shall enjoy silent composure; 
composure is the trap for getting ecstasy (dhyina); 
whilst In ecstasy perceiving the true law (right law, 
i. c, truth), then the force of truth (the law) obtained, 
disentanglement will follow, 1014 

And thus composed, enjoying perfect quiet, old 
age and death are put away; and then defilement is 
escaped by tliis first means; thus then by equal 
steps the excellent law results from life restored by 
food and drink. 1015 

Having carefully considered this principle, bath¬ 
ing in the Naira^ana river, he desired afienvards 
to leave the water (pool), but owing to extreme 
exhaustion was unable to rise; 1016 

Then a heavenly spirit holding out (pressing 
down) a branch, taking this in his hand he (raised 
himself and) came forth. At this time on the oppo¬ 
site side of the grove there was a certain chief 
herdsman, 1017 

Whose eldest daughter was called Nand4, One of 
the .^uddhavAsa Devas addressing her said,' Bodhi- 


; See above, p. 48, ver. 335. 
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sattT.''a dwells in the gro^’e, go you then, and present 
to him a religious offering.' ioi8 

NandS Balada (or Bala^ or Baladh}^) with 
joy came to the spot, above her hands (i. e. on her 
wrists) white chalcedony bracelets, her clothing of a 
grey (bluish) colour (dye) ; 1019 

The grey and the white together contrasted in the 
light, as the colours of the rounded river bubble; 
witlt simple heart and quicken’d step she came, and, 
bowing doi™ at Bodhisattva's feet, iO 30 

She reverently offered him perfumed rice milk, 
begging him of his condescension to accept it\ Bodhi- 
satt\'a taking it, partook of it (at once), whilst she 
received,even then, the fruits of her religious act. 1021 
Having eaten it, all his members refreshed, he 
became capable of receiving Bodhi; his body and 
limbs glistening with (renewed strength), and his 
energies swelling higher stilH, 1022 

As the hundred streams swell the sea, or the first 
quarter’d moon dally increases in brightness. The 
five Bhikshus having witnessed this, perturbed, were 
filled with suspicious reflection ■ 1023 

They supposed (said) that his religious aeal 
(heart) was flagging, and that he was leaving and 
looking for a better abode, as though he had 
obtained deliverance, the five elements entirely 
removed* *. 1024 


' See Tree and Serpent Worship, plate L 

* Thb is a free traDslation; the text is probably defective, 

^ being a mistake for ^ or for 
■ ' The five elements,' in the original ‘ the five great;' il* seato 
seems to be that the Bodhisattva ^-as acting ts though he had 
attained his aim, and overcome the powers of sense. At the same 

[19) 
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Boclhisattva wandered on alone, directing his 
course to that 'fortunate^" tree, beneath whose 
shade he might accomplish his search after com¬ 
plete enlightenment*. 1025 

(Over) the ground wide and level, producing soft 
and pliant grass, easily he advanced with lion step, 
pace by pace, (tt-hilst) the earth shook wi^alj 1026 
And as it shook, K&la nSga aroused, was filled 
with joy. as his eyes were opened to the light. 
Forthwith he exclaimed: ‘When formerly I saw 
tlie Buddhas of old, there was the sign of an 


earthquake as now; 102 7 . . 1, 

‘The virtues of a Muni are so great in majesty, that 
the great earth cannot endure® them; ^ step by step 
his foot treads upon the ground, so is there hear 

the sound of the rumbling earth-shaking; 1028 

'A brilliant light now illumes the world, as the 
shining of the rising sun; five hundred bluish tinted 
birds (1 see), wheeling round to the right, flying 
through space ; 1029 

'A gentle, soft, and cooling breeze blows around 
in an agreeable way; all these auspicious (miracu¬ 
lous) signs are the same as those of former 

Buddhas; 1030 « o,. .. n 

■Wherefore I know that this Bodbisattva will 

certainly arrive at perfect wisdom. And now, be¬ 
hold ! from yonder man, a grass cutter, he obtains 

some pure and pliant grass, 1031 

* Which spreading out beneath the tree, with 
upright body, there he takes his seat; his feet placed 

time it is possible that ‘the five great' may allude to the five 
Bhiksbua But id aoy case it is better to hold to the literal Mnse. 
^ The ‘ fortunate tree.' the tree ‘ of good onied,' the Bodhi tree. 

* Samyak-SambodhL ’ Caapot excel or surpass them. 
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under him, not carelessly arranged (moving to and 
fro), but like the firmly fixed and compact body of a 
Niga; 1032 

‘ Nor shall he rise again from off his seat till he 
has completed his undertaking,* * And so he (the 
NSga) uttered these words by way of confirmation. 
The heavenly Nigas. filled with joy, 1033 

(Caused a) cool refreshing breeze to rise; the 
trees and grass were yet unmoved by It, and all 
the beasts, quiet and silent, (looked on in wonder- 
ment.) 1034 

These are the sjgns that Bodliisattva will certainly 
attain enlightenment. 1035 

Varga 13 . Defeats Mara. 

The great i?Ahi, of the royal tribe of iffshis, 
beneath the Bodhi tree firmly established, resolved 
by oath to perfect the way of complete deliver¬ 
ance, 1036 

The spirits, Nigas, and the heavenly multitude*, 
all were filled with joy ; but M^ira DevarS^, enemy 
of religion, alone was grieved, and rejoiced not ■ 1037 
Lord of the five desires*, skilled in all the arts of 
warfare, the foe of those who seek deliverance, there¬ 
fore his name is rightly given Pijuna*. 103S 
Now this M 5 .ra r&ga had three daughters, minc- 
ingly beautiful and of a pleasant countenance, in 
every way fit by artful ways to enflame a man with 
love, highest in this respect among the Devis. 1039 
The first was named Yuh-yen (lust-pollution), 
the second N eng-y ueh-^i n (able to delight a man), 

’ senstuliiy. 

* The wicked one. 


L 2 
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the third Ngai-loh’ (love-joy). These three, at 
this time, advanced together, 1040 

And addressed their father Pis u it a and said: 

* May we not hnoav the trouble that afflicts you ? 
The father calming his feelings, addressed his 
daughters thus: 1041 

'The world has now a great Muni, he has taken a 
strong oath as a h elrn gt, he holds a mighty' bow in 
his hand, wisdom is the diamond shaft he uses, 1042 
'His object is to get the mastery in the world, to 
ruin and destroy my territory (domain); I am myself 
unequal to him, for all men will believe in him, 1043 
' And all find refuge in the ^^'ay of his salvation: 
then will my land be desert and unoccupied. But ^ 
when a man transgresses the laws of morality, his 
body (or, he himself) is then empty (L e. unpro¬ 
tected), 1044 j 

‘ So now, the eye of wisdom, not yet opened (in 

this man), whilst my empire still has peace (quiet), 
I will go and overturn his purpose, and break down 
and divide the ridge-pole (of his house) . id 45 
Seizing then his bow and his five arrows, with all 
his retinue of mate and female attendants, he went 
to that grove of‘fortunate rest’ with the vow that 
the world (all flesh) should not find peace * 1046 

Then seeing the Muni, quiet and still (silent), 
preparing to cross the sea of the three worlds, in 
his left hand grasping his bow, with his right hand 
pointing his arrow, 1047_ 

' Se« CHldeis, sub MSrb, for the name of ibe daughiets, In 

Sanskrit, Rati, Friti, and Trjslwa. 

* ' 1 will TetUTD to the house ,. .. , he findelh it swept and gar¬ 
nished, but empiy.' 

» Should not Bud ‘ rest' There is a play on the word. 
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He addressed Bodhisattva and said: ‘ Kshatriya! 
rise up quickly! for you may well fear! your death 
is at hand; you may practise your own religious 
system*. 1048 

■ But let go this effort after the law of deliver¬ 
ance (for others): wage warfare in the field of charity 
as a cause of merit, appease the tumultuous world, and 
so in the end reach your reward in heaven ; 1049 

‘ This is a way renowned and well established, in 
which former saints (victors) have walked, iJfshis 
and kings and men of eminence ; but this system of 
penury and alms-begging is unworthy of you. 1050 

■ Now then if you rise not, you had best consider 
with yourself, that if you give not up your vow, and 

tempt me to let By an arrrow, 1051 

■ How that Aila, grandchild of Soina=, by one of 
these arrows just touched, as by a fanning of the 
wind, lost his reason and became a madman; 105^ 

'And how the J?*shi Vi mala, practising auste¬ 
rities, hearing the sound of one of these darts, his 
heart possessed by great fear, bewildered and 
darkened he lost his true nature; 1053 

' How much less can you—a late-bom one hope 
to escape this dart of mine. Quickly arise then I 
if hardly you may get away I 1054 

■ This arrow full of rankling poison, fearfully in¬ 
sidious where it strikes a foe! See now! w-ith all 
my force. I point it! and are you resting m the face 

of such calamity? io 55 _ 1 t- 

‘ Hour is it that you fear not this dread arrow * say! 
wdiy do you not tremble ?’ MAra uttered such fear-in- 
spiring threats, bent on overawing Bodhisattva. 1056 

’ Or. a Bjf stem of religion for youraelt ‘Religious almsgiviiig. 

» AWa, the grandson of Soma (i.e. Purtnvas, the lover of Urrarlf), 
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But BodhisatCva's heart remained unmoved; no 
doubt, no fear was present. Then Mira Instantly 
discharged his arrow, whilst the three women came 
in front; 1057 

Bodhisattva regarded not the arrow, nor con¬ 
sidered ought the women three, Mira now 
was troubled much with doubt, and muttered thus 
'twixt heart and mouth t 1058 

■ ^ng since the maiden of the snowy mountains, 
shooting at Mahervara, constrained him to change 
his mind; and yet Bodhisatt^ Is unmoved, 1059 

’ And heeds not even this dart of mine, nor the 
three heavenly women! nought prevails to move 
his heart or raise one sf^rk of love within 
him. ]o6o 

‘ Now must 1 assemble my army-host, and press 
him sore by force;’ having thought thus awhile, 
Mara's army suddenly assembled round; 1061 

Each (severally) assumed his own peculiar form; 
some were holding spears, others grasping swords, 
others snatching up trees, others wielding diamond 
maces; (thus were they) armed with every sort of 
weapon; 1062 

Some had heads like hogs, others like fishes, 
others like asses, others like horses; some with 
forms like snakes or like the ox or savage tiger; 
lion-headed, dragon-beaded, (and like) every other 
kind of beast; 1063 

Some had many heads on one body-trunk, with 
faces having but a single eye, and then again 
with many eyes; some with great-bellied mighty 
bodies, 1064 

And others thin and skinny, beilyless; others 
long-legged, might)’“knee'd; others big-shanked 
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and fat-calved; some ivith long and claw-like 
nails; 1065 

Some were headless, hr eastless, faceless; some 
w’lth t^vo feet and many bodies; some with big 
faces looking every way; some pale and ashy- 
coloured, 1066 

Others colour’d like the bright star rising, 
others steaming fiery vapour, some with ears like 
elephants, with humps like mountains, some with 
naked forms covered with hair, 1067 

Some ^vith leather skins for clothing, their faces 
party-coloured, crimson and white; some with tiger 
skins as robes, some with snake skins over 
them, 1068 

Some with tinkling bells around their waists, 
others with twisted screw-lIke hair, others w'lth 
hair dishevelled covering the body, some breath- 
suckers, 1069 

Others body-snatchers, some dancing and shrieking 
awhile, some Jumping onwards with their feet toge¬ 
ther, some striking one another aa they w'ent, 1070 
Others waving (wheeling round) in the air, others 
flying and leaping between the trees, others howling, 
or hooting, or screaming, or whining, with their evil 
noises shaking the great earth ; 1071 

Thus this wicked goblin troop encircled on its 
four sides the Bodhl tree; some bent on tearing his 
body to pieces, others on devouring it whole; 1073 
From the four sides flames belched forth, and 
fiery steam ascended up to heaven; tempestuous 
winds arose on every side'; tlie mountain forests 
shook and quaked; 1073 


* Kik for piep? 
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Wmd, fire, and steam, with dust combined, (pro^ 
duced) a pitchy darkness, rendering all Invisible. 
And now the Devas well affected to the law, and all 
the Nigas and the spirits (kw^ei-shin), 1074 

All Incensed at this host of M^ra, w'lth anger 
fired, wept tears of blood; the great company of 
.Suddhav&sa gods, beholding M&ra tempting ^ Bodlii- 
sattva, 1075 

Free from low*feeIing, with hearts undisturbed by 
passion, moved by pity towards him and commise- 
ration, came in a body to behold the Bodhisattva, so 
calmly seated and so undisturbed, 1076 

Surrounded with an uncounted host of devils, 
shaking the heaven and earth with sounds ill- 
omened. Bodhisattva silent and quiet in the midst 
remained, his countenance as bright as heretofore, 
unchanged; 1077 

Like the great lion'king placed amongst all the 
beasts howling and growling round him (so he sat), a 
sight unseenbefore,so strange and wonderful! 1078 
The host of M 4 ra hastening, as arranged, each 
one exerting his utmost force, taking each other’s 
place in turns, threatening every moment to destroy 
him, 1079 

Fiercely staring, grinning with their teeth, flying 
tumultuously, bounding here and there; but Bodhi- 
sattva, silently beholding them, (wratched them) as one 
w ould watch the games of children; 1080 

And now the demon host waxed fiercer and more 
angrj', and added force to force, in further conflict; 
grasping at stones they could not lift, or lifting them, 
they could not let them go; loSt 


^ Conrusiag, 
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Their flying spears, lances, and javelins, stuck fast 
in space, refusing to descend; the angry thunder- 
drops and mighty hail, with these, were changed into 
hve-colourd lotus flowers, JO82 

Whilst the foul poison of the dragon snakes was 
turned to spicy-breathing air. Thus all these count¬ 
less sorts of creatures, wishing to destro)' the Bodhi- 
sattva, 1083 

Unable to remove him from the spot, were with 
their own weapons w'Ounded. Now M^ra had an 
aunt-attendant whose name was lla-kta-ka-li 
(Miha Kail ?), 1084 

WTio held a skull-dish in her hands, and stood in 
front of Bodhisattva, and with every kind of winsome 
gesture, tempted to lust tlie Bodhisattva, 1085 

So all these followers of Mira, possessed of every 
demon-body form, united in discordant uproar, 
hoping to terrify Bodhisattva; 1086 

But not a hair of his was moved, and Mira's host 
was filled with sorrow. Then in the air the crowd 
of angels (spirits), their forms invisible, raised their 
voices, saying: 1087 

“Behold the great Muni; his mind unmoved by 
any feeling of resentment, whilst all that wicked 
Mara race, besotted, are vainly bent on his destruc¬ 
tion ; 108S 

‘Let go your foul and murderous thoughts against 
that silent Muni, calmly seated ! You cannot with a 
breath move the Sumerg mountain ; 10S9 

‘ Fire may freeze, water may bum, the roughened 
earth may grow soft and pliant, but ye cannot hurt 
the Bodhisattva! Thro’ ages past disciplined by 
suffering, 1090 

‘Bodhisattva rightly trained in thought, ever 
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advancing in the use of “means,” pure and illustrious 
for wisdom, loving and merciful to all, togi 

‘These four conspicuous (excellent) virtues cannot 
with him be rent asunder, so as to make it hard or 
doubtful whether he gain the highest wisdom. 1092 

■ For as the thousand rays of yonder sun must 
drow'n the darkness of the world, or as the boring 
wood must kindle fire, or as the earth deep-dug 
gives water, 1093 

*So he who perseveres in the “right means,” by 
seeking thus, will find. The world without instruc¬ 
tion. poisoned by lust and hate and ignorance, 1094 

‘ Because he pitied “flesh,” so circumstanced, he 
sought on their account the joy of w'isdom. Why 
then would you molest and hinder one who seeks 
to banish sorrow from the world ? TO95 

‘The ignorance that ever>'%vhere prevails is due 
to false pernicious books (s4tras), and therefore 
Bodhisattva, walking uprightly, would lead and draw 
men after him. 1096 

‘To obscure and blind the great \rorld-leader, this 
undertaking is impossible b for ’tis as though in the 
Great Desert a mao would purposely mislead the 
merchan t-gu ide; 1097 

‘So “all flesh" having fallen into darkness, ignorant 
of where they are going, for their sakes he would 
light the lamp of wisdom; say then! why would you 
extinguish it ? 1098 

‘All flesh engulphed and ovenvhelmed in the great 
sea of birth and death, this one prepares the boat of 
wisdom ; say then I why destroy and sink it? 1099 

■ Patience is the sprouting of religion, firmness 


‘ In the sense of ‘ not commendable.* 
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its root, good conduct is the flower, the enlightened 
heart tlie boughs and branches, i loo 

‘Wisdom supreme the entire tree, the “tran¬ 
scendent law‘" the fruit, its shade protects all 
living things; say then! why would you cut it 
down ? 1loi 

‘Lust, hate, and ignorance, (these arc) the rack 
and bolt, the yoke placed on the shoulder of the 
w'orld; through ages long he has practised austerities 
to rescue men from these their fetters, t loa 

*He now shall certainly attain his end, sitting 
on this right-established throne; (seated) as all 
the previous Buddhas, firm and compact like a 
diamond; 1103 

' Though all the earth were moved and shaken, 
yet w'ould this place be fixed and stable; him, thus 
fixed and well assured, think not that you can over¬ 
turn. 1104 

‘Bring doivn and moderate your mind's desire, 
banish these high and envious thoughts, prepare 
yourselves for right reflection, be patient in your 
services.' 1105 

Mdra hearing these sounds in space, and seeing 
Bodhisattva still unmoved, filled with fear and 
banishing his high and supercilious thoughts, again 
took up his way to heaven above; 1106 

Whilst all his host (were scattered), o erwhelmed 
with grief and disappointment, fallen from their 
high estate, 'reft of their warrior pride, their warlike 
weapons and accoutrements thrown heedlessly and 
cast away 'mid woods and deserts. 1107 

Like as w'hen some cruel chieftain slain, the hateful 


‘ Antittara-dfaarRia. 
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band is all dispersed and scattered, so the host of 
M 4 ra disconcerted, fled away. The mind of Bodbi- 
sattva (now reposed) peaceful and quiet, 11 oS 
The morning snn-beams brighten with the dawn, 
Ute dust-like mist dispersing, disappears; the moon 
and stars pale their faint light, the barriers of the 
night are all removed, iiog 

Whilst from above a fall of heavenly flowers pay 
their sweet tribute to the Bodhlsattva. 1110. 


Varga 14. 0-wei-san-pou-ti (Abhisampodeii)* *. 

Bodhlsattva having subdued M^ra, his firmly fixed 
mind at rest, thoroughly exhausting the first prin¬ 
ciple of truth he entered Into deep and subtle 
contemplation, 1111 

Self-containetL Every kind of S^madhi in order 
passed before his eyes. During the first watch he 
entered on ' right perception*,' and in recollection all 
former births passed before his eyes; 111 a 

Bom in such a place, of such a name, and downwards 
to his present birth, so through hundreds, thousands, 
myriads, all his births and deaths he knew ; u 13 

Countless in number were they, of every kind and 
sort; then knowing, too, his family relationships, 
great pity rose within his heart. 1114. 

This sense of deep compassion passed, he once 
again considered ‘all that lives,' and how they 
moved within the six * portions of life’s revolution, 
no final term to birth and death; 1115 

' The eonditiOD that looks wisdom face to face. 

* 'Eternally exhausLin^ the hjg:hest tmdi^(pajainarlha). 

* The word for ^percepdOD^ is vedani (sbeu). 

* The six modes of birtli (tmisiiiigratLon). 
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Hollow all, and false and transient (unfixed) 
as the plantain tree, or as a dream, or phantasy. 
Then in the middle watch of night, he reached to 
knowledge (eyes) of the pure Devas’, 1116 

And beheld before him every creature, as one sees 
images upon a mirror; all creatures born and bom 
again to die, noble and mean, the poor and rich, 1117 
Reaping the fruit of right or evil doing, and 
sharing happiness or misery in consequence. First 
he considered and distinguished evil-doers (works), 
that such must ever reap an evil birth ; i iiS 

Then he considered those who practise righteous 
deeds, that these must gain a place with men or 
gods; but those again born in the nether hells, (he 
saw) participating in every kind of misery; 1119 
Swallowing (drinking) molten brass (metal), the 
iron skewers piercing their bodies, confined within 
the boiling caldron, driven and made to enter the 
fierj!’ oven (dwelling), 1120 

Food for hungry, long-toothed dc^s, or preyed 
upon by brain-devouring birds; dismayed by fire, 
then (they wander through) thick woods, with leaves 
like razors gashing their limbs, i lai 

W^ile knives divide their (writhing) bodies, or 
hatchets lop their members, bit by bit; drinking the 
bitterest poisons, their fate yet holds them back 
from death. 1122 

Thus those who found their joy in evil deeds, he 
saw receiving now their direst sorrow; a momentary 
taste of pleasure here, a dreary length of suffering 
there; 1123 

A laugh or joke because of others' pain, a crying 


^ D«va sight 
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0111 and weepi ng no w at pu ni sh ment rece i vcd. S urely ^ 
if living creatures saw the consequence of all their 
evils deeds, self-visited, 1124 

With hatred would they turn and leave them, 
fearing the ruin folloft'ing—the blood and death. 
He saw, moreover, all the fruits of birth as beasts, 
each deed entailing its own return, 1125 

(And) when death ensues bom in some other form 
(beast shape), diflferent in kind according to the deeds. 
Some doomed to die for the sake of skin or flesh 
some for their horns or hair or bones or wings, 1126 
Others tom or killed in mutual conflict, friend or 
relative before, contending thus; (some) burthened 
vrith loads or dragging heavy vreights, (others) 
pierced and urged on by pricking goads, 1127 
Blood flouring down their tortured forms, parched 
and hungry—no relief afforded; then, turning round, 
(he saw) one with the other struggling, possessed of 
no independent strength; 1128 

Flying through air or sunk in deep water, yet no 
place as a refuge left from death. He saw, more¬ 
over, tltose, misers and covetous, bom now as hungry 
ghosts, 1129 

Vast bodies like the totvering mountain, w'itli 
mouths as small as any needle-tube, hungry and 
thirsty, nought but fire and poison'd flame to en¬ 
wrap their burning forms within. 1130 

Covetous, they would not give to those who 
sought, or duped the man who gave in charity', now 
born among the famished ghosts, they seek for food, 
but cannot find withal. 1131 

The refuse of the unclean man they fain w'ould 

^ That is, some bom as bossls, whose hides are of ^alue, and 
for which the^r are killed. 
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eat, but tills Is changed and lost (before It can be 
eaten); oh! If a man believes that covetousness is 
thus repaid, as in their case, 1132 

Would he not give his very flesh in charity 
even as 31 vi did! Then, once more (he saw), 
those reborn as men, with bodies like some foul 
sender, 1133 

Ever moving 'midst the direst sufferings, born 
from the womb to fear and trembling, witli body 
tender, touching anything its feelings painful, as if 
cut with knives; 1134 

Whilst bom in this condition, no moment free 
from chance of death, labour, and sorrow, yet 
seeking birth again, and being born again, enduring 
pain. 1135 

Then (he saw those who) by a higher merit were 
enjoying heaven; a thirst for love ever consuming 
them, their merit ended with the end of life, the 
five signs’ warning them of death (their beauty 
fades), 1136 

J ust as the blossom that decays, withering away, 
is robbed of all its shining tints * not all their asso¬ 
ciates, living still, though grieving, can avail to save 
the rest; J137 

The palaces and joyous precincts empty now, the 
Devts all alone and desolate, sitting or asleep upon 
the dusty earth, weep bitterly in recollection of their 
loves; 1138 

Those who are born, sad in decay; those who are 
dead, bclovdd, cause of grief; thus ever struggling 
on, preparing future pain, covetous tltey seek the 
joys of heaven, 1139 

» The five signs are the indications of a Devi's life in heavtn 
coming to an end. 
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Obtaining which, these sorrows come apace* des¬ 
picable joys! oh, who would covet theml using such 
mighty efforts (means) to obtain, and yet unable 
thence to banish pain- 1140 

Alas, alas! these Devas, too, alike deceived—no 
difference is there ! thro* lapse of ages bearing suf¬ 
fering, striving to crush desire and lust, 1141 

Now certainly expecting long reprieve, and yet 
once more destined to fall! in hell enduring every 
kind of pain, as beasts tearing and killing one the 
other, 1142 

As Pretas parched with direst thirst, as men worn 
out, seeking enjoyment ; although, they say, when 
bom in heaven,' then we shall escape these greater 

ills,’ 1143 

Deceived, alas! no single place exempt, in every 
birth incessant pain! Alas! the sea of birth and death 
revolving thus—an ever-w'hirling wheel — 1144 
All flesh immersed within its waves cast here and 
there without reliance I thus with his pure Deva 
eyes he thoughtfully considered the five domains of 
life. 1145 

He saw that all was empty and vain alike! with no 
dependence! like the plantain or the bubble. Then, 
on the third eventful watch, he entered on the deep, 
true^ apprehension*; 1146 

He meditated on the entire world of creatures, 
J whirling in life's tangle, born^ to sorrow; the crowds 
who live, grow old, and die, innumerable for multi¬ 
tude, 1147 


■ That iSp the d*ep appreheasioa of truth. 

■ Sorrow self-natured. 
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Covetous, lustful, ignorant, darkly-fettered, with 
no way known for final rescue. Rightly considering, 
inwardly he reflected from what source birth and 
death proceed; 1148 

He tvas assured that age and death must come 
from birth as from a source. For since a man has 
bom with him a body, that body must inherit pain 
(disease). 1149 

Then looking further whence comes birth, he saw 
it came from jife-deeds done elsewhere; then with his 
Deva-eyes scanning these deeds, he saw they were 
not framed by Irvara; 11:50 

They were not selficaused, they were not personal 
existences, nor w’ere they either uncaused; then, as 
one who breaks the first bamboo joint finds all tlie 
rest easy to separate, 1151 

^ Having discerned the cause of birth and death, he 
gradually came to see the truth; deeds come from 
up^dSna (cleaving), like as fire tvhich catches hold 
of grass; 1152 

^ Upfidina (tsu) comes from trishsi ('ngai), just 
^as a little fire enflames the mountains; tri&hnA. 
comes from vedana (shau), (the perception of pain 
and pleasure, the desire for rest); 1155 

As the starving or the thirsty man seeks food and 
drink, so'sensation* (perception) brings 'desire' 
for life; then contact (sparra) is the cause of all 
sensation, producing the three kinds of pain or 
pleasure, 1154 

Even as by art of man the rubbing wood pro¬ 
duces fire for any use or purpose; sparra (con¬ 
tact) is bom from the six entrances (Ayatanas)h 


[t?] 


‘ The six organs of sense, 
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(a man is blind because be cannot see the 

light)M 115s , ^ , 

The six entrances are caused by name and 
thing, just as the germ grows to the stem and 
leaf] name and thing are bom from knowledge 
(vifisana), as the seed whidt germinates and brings 
forth leaves. 1156 

Knowledge, in turn, proceeds from name and 
thing, the two are intervolved leaving no remnant: 
by some concurrent cause knowledge engenders 
name and thing, whilst by some other cause con¬ 
current. name and thing engender know¬ 
ledge; 1157 _ t- u 

Just as a man and ship advance together, the 

water and the land mutually involved* *; thus know¬ 
ledge brings forth name and thing; name and 
thing produce the roots (a^-atanas); 115S 

The roots engender contact; contact again bri^ 
forth sensation; sensation brings forth longing 
desire: longing desire produces up^dina; 11 59 
UpddSna is the cause of deeds; and these again 
engender birth ; birth again produces age and death; 
so does this one incessant round 1 t6o 

Cause the existence of all living things. Rightly 
illumined, thoroughly perceiving this, firmly esta¬ 
blished. thus v^-as he enlightened; destroy birth, old 
age and death will cease; 1161 

Destroy bhava then will birth cease, destroy 
■ cleaving’ (up&dina) then will bhava end; destroy 
tWsh«4 (desire) then will cleaving end; destroy 
sensation then Tvill t^'ishw^ end, iibs 

’ This dauM Is obscure, it may mean,' blind to daibicss there¬ 
fore bo KOS.' , j 

* It is difficult to catch the meaning here; literally translated uie 

passage runs thus; ‘ Water and dry land cause mutual iuvoluuon.’ 
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Destroy contact tlren w;U end sensation; de¬ 
stroy the six entrances, then will contact cease; 
the six entrances all destroyed, from this, moreover, 
names and things will cease; 1163, 

Knowledge destroyed, names and things^ 
will cease; sawsk^ra (names and things) destroyed, 
then knowledge perishes ; ignorance destroyed, then 
^ the sa»stskdra* * will die; the great J^i'shi was thus per¬ 
fected in wisdom (sambodhi). 1164 

Thus perfected, Buddha then devised for the 
world's benefit the eightfold path, right sight, 
and so on, the only true path for the world to 
tread. 1165 

Thus did he complete the end (destruction) of 
' self/ as fire goes out for want of grass ; thus he had 
done what he would have men do; he first had 
found the way of perfect know’ledge; 1166 

He finished thus the first great lesson (para- 
mdrtlta); entering the great i?ishi’s house*, the 
darkness disappeared; light coming on, perfectly 
silent, ail at rest, 1167 

He reached at last the exhaustless source of 
truth (dharma); lustrous with all wisdom the great 
A/shi sat, perfect in gifts, whilst one convulsive 
throe shook the wide earth. 116S 

And now the world was calm again and bright, 
when Devas, N^gas, spirits, all assembled, amidst 
the void raise heavenly music, and make their 
offerings as the law* directs; 1169 

A gende cooling breeze sprang up around, and 

‘ Here endently equivalent to samskiia. 

* SiUKsHra, i.e. the Eve skvidhas, or constituents of indi vidua] life, 

' L e« attained NitvSih. 

* ■ As the law directs;' that is, ‘religious ofieriugs' (dharma ddna). 
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from the sky a fragrant rain distilled; exquisite 
flowers, not seasonable', bloomed; sweet fruits before 
their time were ripened; ii 70 

Great MandSras*, and every sort of heavenly pre¬ 
cious flower^ from space 111 rich confusion fell, as 
tribute* to the illustrious monk. 1171 

Creatures of eveiy^ different kind were moved 
one towards the other lovingly f fear and terror 
altogether put away, none entertained a hateful 
thought; 1172 

And all things living in the world with faultless 
men* consorted freely; the Devas giving up their 
heavenly joys, sought rather to alleviate the sin¬ 
ner s sufferings; 1173 

Pain and distress grew less and less, the moon of 
wisdom waxed apace; whilst all the ^fl/shis of the 
IkshvSku clan who had received a heavenly 
birth, 1174 

Beholding Buddha dius benefitting men, were 
filled with joy and satisfaction; and whilst through¬ 
out the heavenly mansions religious offerings fell as 
raining flowers, 1175 

The Devas and the NSga spirits*, with one voice, 
praised the Buddha’s virtues; men seeing the reli¬ 
gious offerings, hearing, too, the joyous hymn of 

praise, 1176 

Were all rejoiced in t urn ; they leapt for unre- 

‘ ' Not seasonable;* that is. out of season; or, before their season. 

* The Mahi Mandira, or Mandirava ; one of the five trees of 
the paradise of Indra (Wilson); the Erythrina fulgeoa. See 

Burnouf, Lotus, p. 306. 

* As a reUgious ofieriug to the Muni-lord, 

* Wou lau leakless men. It means that all things living 

consorted freely with the good. 

* The Devas, NSgas, and heavenly spirits (kwel shin). 
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Strained joy] Mira, the Devari^, only, felt in his 
heart ^eat anguish. 1177 

Buddha for those seven days, in contemplation lost, 
his heart at peace, beheld and pondered on the Bodhi 
tree, with gaze unmoved and never wearying: 1178 

* Now resting here, in this condition, I have ob* * 
tained,* he said, 'my ever-shifting* heart’s desire, 
and now at rest I stand, escaped from self*. The 
eyes of Buddha* then considered *all that lives,’ 1179 

And forthwith rose there in him deep compas¬ 
sion ; much he desired to bring abotit their welfare 
(purity), but how to gain for them that most excellent 
deliverance, irSo 

From covetous desire, hatred, ignorance, and false 
teaching (this was the question) ; how to suppress 
this sinful heart by right direction; not by anxious 
use of outward means, but by resting quietly in 
thoughtful silence, 1 iSi 

Now looking back and thinking of his mighty 
vow, there rose once more within his mind a w’isli to 
preach the law; and looking carefully throughout 
the world, he saw how pain and sorrow ripened an<I 
increased everywhere. 1182 

Then Brahma-deva knowing his thoughts, and 
considering * it right to request him to advance reli* 
gion for the wdder spread of the Brahma-glory, in 
the deliverance of all flesh from sorrow, 1183 

* My teari which has esperienced constant and differing binh- 

changes. ... 

* WoU'iigo, in 3 condition ^ihont pereonal hmitahons. 
The sense seems to be, tb,%t, by casting away the limitations of the 
finite, he had apprehended the idea of the inlimle. 

» The eye of Buddha; the last of the pafuhiiaklshija, for which 
see Childeis, Pali Diet sub voce. 

* The sense may be/ thinking that he ought to be ifeqnested to 

preach.' 
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Coming, beheld upon the person of the reverend 
monk all the distinguishing marks of a great preacher, 
visible in an excellent degree; fixed and unmoved (he 
sat) in the possession of truth and wisdom, 1:84 
Free from all evil impediments, with a heart 
cleansed from all insincerity or falsehood. Then 
with reverent and a joyful heart, (great Brahma 
stood and) with hands joined, thus made known his 
request: 1185 

' What happiness in all the world so great as 
when a loving master meets the unwise ’; the world 
with all its occupants, filled with impurity and dire 
confusion * *, 1186 

‘With heavy grief oppressed, or, in some cases, 
lighter sorrows, (waits deliverance); the lord of 
men, having escaped by crossing the wide and 
mournful sea of birth and death, 11S7 

* We now entreat to rescue others—those strug¬ 
gling creatures all engulphed therein; as the just 
worldly man, when he gets profit, gives some rebate 
withal*, 1188 

‘ So the lord of men enjoying such religious gain, 
should* also give somewhat to living things. The 
world indeed is bent on large personal gain, and 
liard it is to share one's own with others; 1189 
' O! let your loving heart be moved with pity 
towards the world burthened® with vexing cares,' 


^ In the senie of' the uuinstructed.' 

* With «enw*pol 1 utbn and dUtracted heart, oppressed with 
heavy grier, or, may be, with lighter and less grievous sorrow. 

* These lines ai« obscure; the sense, however, is plainly tlmt 
given in the text. 

' In the way of request,' would that the lord of men,’ Itc. 

* Oppressed amidst oppressions (calamities). 
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Thus having spoken by way of exhortation, with 
reverent mien he turned back to the Brahma 
heaven, 1190 

Buddha regarding the invitation of Brahina-deva 
rejoiced at heart, and his design was strengthened; 
greatly was his heart of pity nourished, and purposed 
w-as his mind to preach, 1191 

Thinking he ought to beg some food, each of 
the four kings offered him a P&tra; Tathdgata* *, in 
fealty to religion, received the four and joined 
them all in one. 1193 

And now some merchant men were passing by, to 
W'hom ‘ a virtuous friend a heavenly spirit, said * 

' The great J?ishi, the venerable monk, is dwelling 
in this mountain grove, it93 

■(Affording) in the world a noble field for merit*; 
go then and offer him a sacrifice!' Hearing the 
summons, joyfully they went, and offered the first 
meal religiously. 1194 

Having partaken of it, then he deeply pondered, 
who first should hear the law*; he thought at once 
of Arii/a KAlama and Udraka R^maputra, 1195 

» Here the Buddha, is called TathSgata. It is a point to bt 
observed ihai this title is onijr used after the BodbisaUvas eo- 
lishtentDeni. 

* There is a great deal s^d in Bnddhist books about this express 
sioii ‘virtuous,’or.'good friend,' In general it means Bodhi or 
wisdom. It is used also in Zend Uteiature to deijote the boh 

(milbra); see Hang (Pirsls), p. *09. , . 

* That is, giving ih* world a imbk opport^ty ol obtaining 
religious merit. The expression' field for merit' is a coounoa one, 
as we say, ' field for work,' ‘ field for usefulness ' and so on. 

* Wbo ought to be first instructed in religion ; or, who should 
bear the first religious mslruction (sermon). Tbe first sermon, is 
that witicb is somclitnea called ‘ the foundation of the kingdom of 
righteousness.' It is given further on. 
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As being fit to accept the righteous law; but now 
they both were dead. Then next he thought of 
the five men, that they were fit to hear the first 
sermon. 1196 

Bent then on this design to preach Ni^v 4 ^ 2 a^ as 
the sun's glory bursts thro’ the darkness, so went 
he on towards Benares, the place where dwelt the 
ancient i^r'shis. 1197 

With eyes as gentle as the ox kingfs, his pace as 
firm and even as the lion’s, because he would con¬ 
vert . the world he went on towards the Kiri - 
city; 1198 

Step by step, like the king of beasts, did he 
advance watchfully through the grove of wisdom 
(Uruvllva wood), 1199 

Varga 15. Turning thr Law-whzru^ 

Tathigata piously, composed and silent, radiant 
with glory, shedding light around, with unmatched 
dignity ad\ranced alone, as if surrounded by a crowd 
of followers, laoo 

Beside the way he encountered a young Brah¬ 
man* *. whose name was Upaka*; struck® with t he 

^ To preach the law of perfect quieLuiJe (quiet eEtinctiOD ; that 
is, quietness or restj resulLmg froiu the eitinctiO]! of sorrow). 

^ That is^ BcDiires. 

^ Concerning this expression^ which means 'establishing the 
doTninion of truth,' see Childers^ P^i EHct, sub voce pavatted. 

* A BrahmaMnn^ a religloiis student, one who was praclisiDg 
a life of purity, 

* CaJfed ‘Upagana* by Bnmouf (Introd* p. 389)^ and m ±e 
Lalita Vistaia. an A^vaka {hennit)^ {Foucaiiij. 3JS). For some 
useful remarks on this persDu's character, see Etudes Buddhiques 
(Leon F^er)j pp. 15,16^, ly, 

* So 1 construe "jfrih Mi' it means * taken byi* or 'attracted by" 
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deportment of the Bhikshu, he stood with reverent 
mien on the road side; 1201 

Joyously he gazed at such an unprecedented 
sight, and then, with closed hands, he spake* * 
as follows: ‘The crowds who live around are 
stained with sin, without a pleasing feature, void 
of grace, 1202 

‘ And the great world’s heart is evefjwhere dis¬ 
turbed ; but you alone, your senses all composed, 
with visage shining as die moon when full, seem 
to. have quailed the water of the immortals’ 
stream; 1203 

' The marks of beauty yours, as the great man’s 
(Mahipurusha); the strength of wisdom, as an all- 
sufficient (independent) king’s (samri^); what you 
have done must have been wisely done, what then 
your noble tribe and who your master ?’ 1204 
Answering he said, '1 have no master; no 
honourable tribe; no point of excellence*; self- 
taught in this profoundest doctrine, 1 have arrived 
at superhuman wisdom*. 1205 

' That which behoves the world to learn, but 
through the world no learner found, I now myself 


the demeanour of the nitndicant (Bhikshu). This incident is intro¬ 
duced as the first instance of Buddha’s mendicant life and its 
influence on others. 

’ Or,' he questioned thus.’ 

* ‘ Kothing that has been conquered.’ 

* 1 have attained to that which ftun has not attained. That is, 
1 have arrived at supiethunian wisdom. It appears to me that this 
point in Buddha’s history is a key to the whole system of his 
Ttligioo. He professes to Jiave grasped absolute truth (the word 
‘absolute* corresponds with ‘ unfettered’); and by letting go the 
finite, with its limitations and defilements, to have passed into the 
free, boundless, unattached infinite. 
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and by myself^ have learned diroughout:* *tis rightly 
called Sambodh I (^ing kloh); i^od 

“That hateful family of griefs the sword of wisdom 
has destro) ed i this then is what the world has named, 
and rightly named^ the "'chiefest victory/^ 1207 
' Through all Benares soon wull sound the drum 
of Hfe, no stay is possible—1 have no name nor 
do I seek profit or pleasure, i2oS 

'But simply to declare the truth ; to save men 
(living things) from pain, and to fulfil my ancient 
oath, to rescue all not yet delivered. 1209 

"The fruit of this my oath is ripened now, and I 
will follow out tny ancient vow. Wealthj riches, 
self all given up, unnamed, I still am named 
Righteous MasterV* 1210 
‘And bringing profit to the \TOrld (empire), I also 
have the name Great Teacher*;” facing sor- 
rows^ not swallowed up by them, am 1 not rightly 
called Courageous Warrior? 1211 

‘If not a healer of diseases, what means tlie name 
of Good Physician? seeing the w^anderer, not 
showing him the way, w'hy dien should I be called 
‘‘Good hlaster-guide ?** 121a 
‘ Like as the lamp shines in the dark, without a 


^ Tills assertioD is a fundamental one (see Rhys 
DhaiTiTna-vtakka-pparattaifia-BUUa, Sacred Bogks of the East, voL si, 
throughout) ; so that Buddha disclaims any revelaiioa in the sefise 
of the result of a higher wisdom than his own. The cloud, in 
fact^ of sin moved away, the indwellmg of light, by itself, revealed 
itself. 

* * 1 am a volce.^ 

* {Called by the) uot-caJled name," Master of righLeousue$$.^ 

* Here follow a list of names applied to Tatb%ata in virtue 

of his oiice. He gives up his name Gauiamai and daims to be 
known only by his religious titles. 
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purpose of its own, se]f-rad[i3.nt, so bums the lamp 
of the Tath&gata, without the shadow of a personal 
feeling. 1213 

'Bore wood in wood, there must be fire; the wind 
blows of its own free seif in space j dig deep and 
you will come to water; this is the rule of self- 
causatiotL 1214 

'All the Munis who perfect wisdom, must do so at 
Gayi; and in the KSd country they must first turn 
the Wheel of Righteousness,' 1215 

The young Brahman Upika, astonished, breathed 
the praise of such strange doctrineand called to 
mind like thoughts he had before experienced^; lost 
in thought at the wonderful occurrence, 1216 

At every* * turning of the road he stopped to think; 
embarrassed in every step he took. TathSgata 
proceeding slowly onwards, came to the city of 
K^, 1217 

The land so excellently adorned as the palace of 
.Shkradevendra; the Ganges and Bara^ji®, mo min 
rivers flowed amidst; 12tS 

The woods and floivers and fruits so verdant, the 
peaceful cattle wandering together, the calm retreats 


' Sighed ‘ oh 1 ' and praised io under tone the strange behaviour 
of Tathagata. 

* Or perhaps the following traoslation is better:' following itt 
mind tht circumstances which led to the strange encounter.' 

* The Bcccnint in the text makes the city of Setures to be 
between the Ganges and the BanisS or VaiajH; General Cunning¬ 
ham (Archseolog. Report, vol.i, p. 104) says, ' The city of Benares 
is situated on the left bank oF the Ganges, between the Kami 
Kadi on the north-east and the Asi Nila on the south-west. The 
Bama is a considerable rivulet w'hich rises to the north of Alla¬ 
habad, and has a course of about 100 miles. The Asi is a mere 
brook of no length,' 
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free from vulgar noise, such was the place where the 
old ^/sh Is dwelt. 1219 • 

TathAgata glorious and radiant, redoubled the 
brightness of the places the son of the KauKi^n)^- 
tribe (KauMiaTinya-kuSaputra), and next DaJabala- 
ki^yapa, 1220 

And the third Vishpa, the fourth Aj\'a^t, the fifth 
called Bhadra, practising austerities as hermits, 1221 
Seeing from far TathSgata approaching, sitting 
together all engaged in conversation, (said), ' This 
Gautama, defiled by worldly indulgence, leaving the 
practice of austerities, 1222 

‘ Now comes again to find us here, let us be careful 
not to rise in salutation, nor let us greet him when he 
conies, nor offer him the customary refreshments ; 1223 
‘ Because he has broken his first vow, he has no 
claim to hospitality[for men on seeing an ap¬ 
proaching guest by rights prepare things for his 
present and his after wants, 1224 

They arrange a proper resting-couch, and take on 
themselves care for his comfort.]' Having spoken 
thus and so agreed, each kept his seat, resolved and 
fixed, 1225 

And now Tathigata slowly approached, when, lo! 
these men unconsciously, against their vow, rose 
and invited him to take a seat ; offering to take his 
robe and Pdtra, 12 26 

They begged to wash and rub his feet, and asked 
him what he required more^ thus in everything 
attentive, they honour’d him and offered all to him 
as teacher. 1227 

They did not not cease however to address him 


’ This f ] seems to be parenthetical. 
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Still as Gautama, after his family’. Then spake the 
Lord to them and said: 'Call me not after my 
private name, 122S 

‘ For it is a rude and careless way of speaking to 
one who has obtained Arhatship*; but w'hether 
men respect or disrespect me, my mind is un¬ 
disturbed and wholly quiet; 1229 

‘ But you ®—your way is not so courteous^ let go, 
I pray, and cast away your fault. Buddha can save 
the world ; they call him, therefore. Buddha ; i2jO 
' Towards all living things, with equal heart he 
looks as children, to call him then by his familiar 
name is to despise a father; this is sin V 1231 
Thus Buddha, by exercise of mighty love, in deep 
compassion spoke to them; but they, from ignorance 
and pride, despised the only w'ise * and true one’s 
words. 1232 

They said that first he practised self-denial, but 
having reached thereby no profit, now’ giving rein to 
body, word, and thought*, how by these means (they 
ask^) has he become aBuddha? 1232 

Thus equally entangled by doubts, they would 
not credit that he had attained the way. Thoroughly 
versed in highest truth, full of all-embracing wis¬ 
dom, 1234 

’ The address 'BhoGotama' or ‘Gotaina,’ according to Giildtrs 
(Pdli Diet. p. 150), wtis an appcltalion of disrespect used by uncon¬ 
verted Brahmins in addres^ng Buddba. The title Gautama Buddha 
is rarely met with in Northern translations, 

^ ^ The Afhat is the highest grade among the BuddhiEl saints. 
See EurnouF, Inirod. p. 555. 

■ Here the appeal is to them as religiotis persons. 

‘ Or, is the sin of dishonouring a father. 

* The true words of the Only Enlightened; that is, of the Buddha. 
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Tathigata on their account briefly declared to 
them the one true ’way; the foolish masters prac¬ 
tising austerities, and those wrho love to gratify their 
senses, 1235 

He pointed out to them these two distinctive 
classes^ and how both greatly erred. ‘Neither of 
these {he said) has found the ivay of highest wis¬ 
dom, nor are their ways of life productive of true 
rescue^ 1236 

‘ The emaciated devotee by suffering produces in 
himself confused and sickly thoughts, not conducive 
even to worldly knowledge, how much less to 
triumph over sense! 1237 

‘For he ’who tries to light a lamp -with water, will 
not succeed in scattering the darkness, (and so the 
man who tries) with worn-out body to trim the lamp 
of wisdom shall not succeed, nor yet destroy his 
ignorance or folly. 123S 

‘Who seeks with rotten wood to evoke the fire 
will waste his labour and get nothing for it; but 
boring hard wood into hard, the man of skill 
forthwith gets fire for his use; 1239 

‘In seeking wisdom then it is not by these au¬ 
sterities a man may reach the law of life. But 
(likewise) to indulge in pleasure is opp<»ed to 
right, this is the fool’s barrier against wisdom's 
light; 1240 

‘ The sensualist cannot comprehend the Sdtras or 
the iSlIstras, how much less the way of overcoming 
all desire! As some man grievously afflicted eats 
food not fit to eat, 124 1 

‘ And so in ignorance aggravates bis sickness, so 


^ The two extremes. 
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how can he get ricJ of lust who pampers lust? 
Scatter the fire amid the desert grass, dried by the 
sun, fanned by the w'ind, 1242 

' The raging flames who shall extinguish ? Such 
is the fire of covetousness and lust (or, hankering 
lust), I, then, reject both these extremes^ my 
h^rt keeps in the middle way. 1243 

*All sorrow at an end and finished, I rest at peace, 
all error put away^; my true sight^ greater than the 
glor>' of the sun, my equal and unvarying wis¬ 
dom *, vehicle of insight, 1244 

■Right words* as it were a dwelling-place, 
wandering through the pleasant groves of right 
conduct*, making a right life* my recrea¬ 
tion, walking along the right road of proper 
means*, 1245 

‘My city of refuge in right recollection\ and 
my sleeping couch right meditation*; these are 
the eight even and level roads® by which to avoid 
the sorrows of birth and death ; 1246 

■ Those who come forth by these means from the 
slough, doing thus, have attained the end; such 
shall fall neither on this side or the other, amidst 
the sorrow-crowd of the two periods 1247 

* The tangled sorrow-web of the three worlds by 
this road alone can be destroyed; this is my own 
way, unheard of before; by the pure eyes of the 
true law, 1248 


* Samyag drjsh/L * Samyak sawkalpa. 

* Sstniv3g vaJf. * Samyak karnia. 

» Saropg S^va. ‘ Sutiyag vylysma. 

» Smyak stariu. * Samyak samldhi, 

* The right roads (orthodos ways), 

** Or nilher, of the ‘ two af«5;‘ this age and the ntst. 
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‘Impartially seeing the way of escape, I, only I, 
^ now first make known this way; thus I destroy the 
hateful company of Tj'/sHai^’s^ host, the sorrows of 
birth and death, old age, disease, 1-49 

‘And all the unfruitful aims of men, and other 
springs of suffering. There are those Avho warring 
against desire are still inAuenced by desire; who 
whilst possessed of body, act as tho’ they had 
none; 1250 

‘ Wlio put away from themselves all sources of 
true merit, briefly will 1 recount their sorrowful 
lot Like smothering a raging fire, though carefully 
put out, yet a spark left, 1251 

' So in their abstraction, still the germ of “ I a,” the 
source® of great sorrow stilt surviving, perpetuates 
the suffering caused by lust (trishwa), and the evil 
consequences of every kind of deed survive; 1252 
‘ These are th^sources of further pain, but let these 
go and sorrow dies, even as the seed of corn taken 
from the earth and deprived of water dies; 1253 
‘ The concurrent causes not uniting, then the bud 
and leaf cannot be born; the intricate bonds of every 
kind of existence, from the Deva down to the evil 
waj'S of birth, 1254 

‘Ever revolve and never cease; all this is pro¬ 
duced from covetous desire; falling from a high 
estate to lower ones, all is the fault of previous 
deeds; 1255 

‘But destroy the seed of covetousness and the 
rest, then there w'ill be no intricate binding, but all 

* For some a«oum of TrishnS. PiU Twha, see Rhj's Davids 
{op. dt-l, p, !4$ Boie. 

The ^em of self; Lbat i$, of individual existenco. 

' Having ibe nature of great soirow. 
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effect of deeds destroyed, the various degrees of 
sorrow then will end for gX 5 od; 1256 

‘Having this, then, we must inherit that? de¬ 
stroying this, then that is ended too; no birthi old 
age, disease, or death; no earth, or water, fire, or 
wnd; 1257 

' No beginning, end, or midldle; and no deceptive 
systems of philosophy; this is the standpoint of wise 
men and sages; the certain and exhausted termina¬ 
tion, (complete Nirv'S^ta). 1258 

■ Such do the eight right waj's declare; this one 
expedient has no remains; that which the world 
sees not, engrossed by error (I declare), r2 59 . 

‘ I know the way to sever all these sorrow-sovirces; 
the V'ay to end them is by right reason, meditating 
•^on these four highest truths, following and per¬ 
fecting this highest wisdom, 1260 

‘This is what means the " knowing " sorrow; this 
^ is to cut off the cause of remains of being; these 
destroyed, then all striving, too, has ended, the 
eight right ways have been assayed, i s6i 

' (Thus, too), the four great truths have been 
acquired, the eyes of the pure law completed. In 
these four truths, the equal (i. e. true or right) 
eyes not yet bom, 1262 ^ 

' There is not mention made of gaining true deli¬ 
verance, it is not said what must be done is done, 
nor that all (is finished), nor that the perfect truth 
has been acquired. 1263 

* But now because the truth is known, then by 
myself is known "deliverance gained,'* by my¬ 
self is known that "all is done,” by myself is 
known “the highest wisdom.’” 1264 

And having spoken thus respecting truth, the 

[13] N 
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member of the Kauw^^mya family, and eighty thou¬ 
sand of the Deva host, were thoroughly imbued 
with saving knowledge; 1365 

They put away defilement from themselves, they 
got the eyes of the pure law \ Devas and earthly 
masters thus were sure, that what %vas to be done 
was done. 1266 

And now with lion-voice he joyfully enquired, and 
asked Kausi^nya, 'Knowest thou yet?’ KauK- 
dmyR forthwith answered Buddha. ‘I know the 
mighty master’s law;' 1267 

And for this reason, knowing ft, his name was 
A^«ata Kau;/rfinya known). Amongst all 

the disciples of Bviddlva, he was the very first in 
understanding. 1368 

Then as he understood the sounds of tlte true 
law, hearing (the words of) tlte disciple—all the 
earth spirits together raised a shout triumphant, 

' Well done f deeply seeing (tlie principles of) the 
law, 1269 

‘Tath^gata, on this auspicious day, has set re¬ 
volving that which never yet revolved, and far and 
wide, for gods and men, has opened the gates of 
immortality'. 1270 

0 ' (Of this wheel) the spokes are the rules of pure 
^ conduct; equal contemplation, their uniformity of 
length; firm wisdom is the tire* modesty and 
thoughtfulness, the rubbers (sockets in the nave 
in which the axle is fixed); 1271 
^ 'Right reflection is the nave; the wheel itself 
the law of perfect truth; the right truth now 


’ The way or gate of sii'e«i dew. 








turning the law-wheel. 
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has gone forth in the world, not to retire before 
another teacher.* 1272 

Thus the earth spirits shouted, the spirits of the 
air took up the strain, the Devas all joined in 
the hjTtin of praise, up to the highest Brahma 
heaven. 1273 

The Devas of the triple world, now hearing what 
gjeat .ffj'shi taught, in intercourse together 
spoke, ‘The wddeiy-honoured Buddha moves the 
world! 1274 

‘Wide-spread, for the sake of alt that lives, he 
turns the wheel of the law of complete purity!' 
The stormy winds, the clouds, die mists, all diaap* 
peared; down from space the heavenly flowers 
descended? 1275 

The Devas revelled in their joys celestial, filled 
with unutterable gladness. 1:276 
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KIOUEN IV. 

Varga 10, Bimbisara RAga BEcoMEis a Disciple. 

And novv those five men, Asv^^it^V^hpa, and the 
others, having heard that he (Kan^ti/inya) ‘knew’ 
the law, with humble mien and self-subdued, 1277 
Their hands joined, offered their homage, and 
looked with reverence in the teacher's face. Tathd* 
gata, by wise expedient, caused them one by one to 
embrace the law. 1278 

And so from first to last the five Bhihshus ob¬ 
tained reason and subdued their senses, like the five 
stars which shine in heaven, waiting upon the 
brightening moon. 1279 

At this time in the town of Ku-i^ (KurinirA) 
there w'as a noble's son (called) Yasas; lost in 
night-sleep suddenly he woke, and when he saw 
his attendants all, laSo 

Men and women, ivith Ill-clad bodies, sleeping, 
his heart was filled with loathing; reflecting on the 
root of sorrow, (he thought) how madly foolish men 
were immersed in it; 1281 

Clothing himself, and putting on his jewels, he 
left his home and wandered forth; then on the way 
he stood and cried aloud, ‘Alas! alas I what endless 
chain of sorrows.' 1282 


*• The scene of this bistoi^ of Ya$as is genctally hid b Scnaiea; 
see Romantic Legend, p. a6i ; Sacred Rooks of the East, voL jdn, 

p. laa. 
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TathSgata, by night, was walking forth, and 
hearing sounds like these, ^ Alas! what sorrow,' 
forthwith replied, 'You are welcome! here, on the 
Other hand, there is a place of rest, 1283 

'The most excellent, refreshing, NirvS//a, quiet 
and unmoved, free from sorrow/ -Yasas hearing 
Buddhas exhortation, there rose much joy w^ichin 
his heart, 12 84 

And in the place of the disgust he felt, the cooling 
streams of holy wisdom found their way, as when 
one enters first a cold pellucid lake. Advancing 
then, he came where Buddha was; 1285 

His person decked with common ornaments, his 
mind already freed from all defects; by power of 
the good root obtained in other births, he quickly 
reached the fruit of an Arhat^ 1286 

The secret light of pure wisdom’s \'irtue (U) ena¬ 
bled him to understand, on listening to the law; 
just as a pure silken fabric^ with ease is dyed a 
different colour ; 12S7 

Thus having attained to self-illumination, and 
done that which 'W'as to be done, (he was converted); 
then looking at his person richly ornamented, his 
heart was filled with shame. 1288 

Tathflgata knowing his inward thoughts, in githas 
spoke the following words: ‘ Tho’ornamented vrilh 
jewels, the heart may yet have conquered sense; 
1289 

‘ Looking with equal mind on all that lives, (in 
such a case) the outward form does not affect reli¬ 
gion ; the body, too, may wear the ascetic's garb, 
the heart, meanwhile, be immersed in worldly 
thoughts; J290 


Sacrtd Books of the East, vol liii, p. 105. 
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‘Dwelling in lonely woods, yet covetous of worldly 
show', such men are after all mere worldlings; the 
body may have a worldly guise, the heart mount 
high to things celestial; lagi 

‘ The layman and the hermit are the same, when 
only both have banished thought of "self," but if 
the heart be twined with carnal bonds, what use the 
marks of bodily attention ? 1292 

‘ He w'ho wears martial decorations, does so be¬ 
cause by valour he has triumphed o'er an enemy,— 
30 he who w'ears the hentilt’s colour'd robe, does so 
for having vanquished sorrow as his foe' 1293 
Then he bade him come, and be a member of 
his church (a lihikshu); and at the bidding lol 
his garments changed! and he stood wholly attired 
in hermit’s dress, complete; in heart and outward 
look, a .Srama/m. 1294 

Now (Yasas) had in former days some light com’ 
panions. In number fifty and four; when these beheld 
their friend a hermit, they too, one by one, attained 
true w'isdom [entered tlie true law]; 1295 

By virtue of deeds done in former births, these 
deeds now bore their perfect fruit Just as w'hen 
burning ashes are sprinkled by water, the water 
being dried, the flame bursts forth. 1296 

So now% tvith those above, the *Srivakas (dis¬ 
ciples) w'ere altogether sixty, all Arhats ; entirely 
obedient and instructed in the law of perfect dis- 
ciplcship K So perfected he taught them further ■ 
1297 

‘Now ye have passed the stream and reached 
“ the other shore," across the sea of birth and death; 


^ The bw of Arhats. 
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what should be done, ye now have done I and ye 
may now receive the charity of others, J29S 

‘Go then througlv every countr)', convert those not 
yet converted; throughout the world that lies burnt 
up with sorrow, teach everywhere; (Instruct) those 
lacking right instruction; 1299 

*Go, therefore! each one travelling by himself'; 
hlled with compassion, go! rescue and receive. 
I too will go alone, back to yonder K ia-^* * moun¬ 
tain ; 1300 

^ Where there are great /J'fshis, royal i?/shis. 
Brahman y?/shis too, these all dwell there, influencing 
men according to their schools; 1301 

'The y?fshi KiryTipa, enduring pain, reverenced 
by all the country, making converts too of many, 
him will I visit and convert.' 130a 

Then the sixty Bhikshus respectfully receiving 
orders to preach, each according to his fore-deter¬ 
mined purpose, following his inclination, went thro* 
every land ; 1303 

The honour’d of the world went on alone, till he 
arrived at the Kia-^e mountain, then entering a 
retired religious dell, he came to where the AVshi 
Kdry'apa was. 1304 

Now this one had a ' fire grot' where he offered 
sacrifice, where an evil NSga dwelt*, who wandered 
here and there in search of rest, through mountains 
and wild places of tlve earth. 1305 


^ In after time the disciples were not allowed to travel alone^ 

but two and iwo, 

’ Gaylnrshaj or in the Pali (Sacred Books cif ihe 

vol. xiiij p. 134)* 

* The cpisodt h^e traoslaied is found amongst ibe Bandii 
sculptures. See Tree md Scrr|K;at Worshipj plate iJiiv. 
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The honoured of the world, (wishing) to instruct 
this hermit and convert liim, asked him, on coming', 
for a place to lodge that night. Kirj'apa, replying, 
spake to Buddha thus: ‘ I have no resting-piacc to 
offer for the night, 1306 

^Only this fire grot where I sacrifice, this is a 
cool and fit place for the purpose, but an evil dragon 
dwells there, who is accustomed, as he can, to poison 
men.' 1307 

Buddha replied, ' Permit me only, and for the 
night ril take my dwelling there,* Kirj'apa made 
many difficulties, but the world-honoured one still 
asked the favour. 1308 

Then Kityapa addressed Buddha, ‘My mind 
desires no controversy, only I have my fears and 
apprehensions, but follow you your own good plea¬ 
sure.* 1309 

Buddha forthwith stepped within the fiery grot, 
and took his seat with dignity and deep reflection : 
and now the evil NfLga seeing Buddha, belched 
forth in rage his fiery poison, 1310 

And filled the place with burning vapour. But 
this could not affect the form of Buddha, Through- 
out the abode the fire consumed itself, the honoured 
of the world still sat composed; 1311 

Even as Brahma, in the midst of the kalpa-fire 
that burns and reaches to the Brahma heavens, still 
sits unmoved, without a thought of fear or appro- 
hension, 1312 

(So Buddha sat); tlie evil N^ga seeing him, his 
face glowing with peace, and still unchanged, 
ceased bis poisonous blast, his heart appeased; he 
bent his head and worshipped. 1313 

Kiryapa in the night seeing the fire-glow, sighed; 
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* Ah ! alas! what misery! this most distinguished 
man is also burnt up by fiery N 3 ga,’ 1314 

Then Ki^yapa and his followers at morning light 
came one and all to look. Now Buddha having 
subdued the evil N^ga, had straightway placed him 
in his pdtra, 1315 

(Beholding which) and seeipg the power of Bud- 
dha, Klrj'apa conceived within him deep and secret 
thoughts: ‘ This Gotama/ he thought, ‘ is deeply 
versed (in religion), but still he said, 'Tama master 
of religion."' 1316 

Then Buddha, as occasion offered, displayed all 
kinds of spiritual changes’, influencing his (KSjfyapa's) 
heart-thoughts, changing and subduing them ; 1317 

Making his mind pliant and yielding, until at 
length prepared to be a vessel of the true law, he 
confessed that his poor vrisdom could not compare 
with the complete wisdom of the world-honoured 
one. 1318 

And so, convinced at last, humbly submitting, 
he accepted right instruction. (Thus) U-pi*Io 
(Uravilva) Kajyapa, and five hundred of his fol¬ 
lowers 1319 

Following their master, virtuotisly submissive, in 
turn received the teaching of the law. Kdf^'apa and 
all his followers were thus entirely converted. 1320 

The ^fshi then, taking his goods and all his sacri¬ 
ficial vessels, titrew them together in the river, which 
floated down upon the surface of the currenL 1321 

Kadi and Gada, brothers, who dwelt adown the 
stream, seeing these articles of clothing (and the 
rest) floating along the stream disorderly, 1322 

’ Tbe different wonders wrought by Buddha are delatl«<l in 
Spence Hardy's Manual, and in ihe Romandc Legend of Buddha. 
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Said, ‘Some great change has happened/ and 
deeply pained, were restlessly (concerned). The two, 
each with five hundred followers, going up the 
stream to seek their brother, 1523 

Seeing him now dressed as a hermit, and all his 
follonrers with him, having got knowledge of the 
miraculous law—strange thoughts engaged their 
minds— 1324 

‘Our brother having submitted thus, we too 
should also follow him (tliey said).’ Thus the three 
brothers, with all their band of followers, 1325 
Were brought to hear the lord’s discourse on the 
comparison of a fire sacrifice* *: (and in the dis¬ 
course he taught), * How the dark smoke of ignorance 
arises*, whilst confused thoughts, like wood drilled 
into wood, create the fire, 1326 

‘ Lust, anger, delusion, these are as fire produced, 
and these enflame and burn all living things. Thus 
the fire of grief and sorrow, once enkindled, ceases 
not to burn, 1327 

< p.vpf giving rise to birth and death j but whilst 
this fire of sorrow ceases not, yet are tliere two 
kinds of fire, one that burns but has no fuel 
left; 132S 

■ So when the heart of man has once conceived 
distaste for sin, this distaste removing covetous 
desire, covetous desire extinguished, there is 
rescue; 1329 

‘ If once this rescue has been found, then with it 
is bom sight and knowledge, by which distinguishing 


* So 1 (raiislate i sse fo pi; it may mean, however, * in respect of 
the matter of the fire comparison.' 

* This is the sermon on ‘ The Binning j* sec Sacred Books of the 

East^ voL xiil, p. 135. 
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the streams of birth aad death, and practising pure 
conduct, 1330 

' All is done that should be done, and hereafter 
shall be no more life (bhava).’ Thus tJie thousand 
lihikshus hearing the world-honoured preach, 1331 
All defects^ for ever done away, tlieir minds 
found perfect ai\d complete deliverance. Then 
Buddha for the Klfj'apas' sakes, and for the benefit 
of the thousand Bhikshus, having preached, 1332 
And done all that should be done, himself with 
purity and wisdom and all the concourse of high 
qualities excellently adorned, he gave them, as in 
charity, rules for cleansing sense. 1333 

The great Rh)x\, listening to reason, lost all re¬ 
gard for bodily austerities, and, as a man without 
a guide, was emptied of himself, and learned 
disci pi esjilp. ^334 

And now the honoured one and all bis followers 
go forward to the royal city * * (Rifag/'dia), remem¬ 
bering, as he did, tlte Magadha king, and what he 
heretofore had promised, 1335. 

The honoured one when he arrived, remained 
within the'staff groveBimbisara Ra^ hearing 
thereof, with all his company of courtiers, 1336 
Lords and ladies all surrounding him, came to 
where the master was. Then at a distance seeing 
Buddha seated, with humbled heart and subdued 

presence, 1337 , i- 

Putting off his common ornaments, descending 
from his chariot, fonvard he stepped; even as 


^ The 

* Bo also in [be Pali. 

^ Tbe lin/ galled in Sanskrit Yash/ivinoH 
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5 akra, king of gods, going to where Brahmndevn- 
dwells. 1338 

Bowing down nt Buddha's feet, he asked him, 
with respect, about his health of body; Buddha 
in his turn, having made enquiries, begged him to 
be seated on one side. 1339 

Then the king's mind reflected silently: ‘ This 
>Sdkya must have great controlling power, to sub¬ 
ject to his will these Kksys.p&s who now are round 
him as disciples/ 1340 

Buddha, knowing all thoughts, spoke thus to 
K^^apa, questioning him: ‘What profit have you 
found in giving up your fire-adoring law ?’ 1341 

Klry'apa hearing Buddha’s words, rising with 
dignity before the great assembly, bowed lowly 
down, and then with clasped hands and a loud voice 
addressing Buddha, said ; 1342 

* The profit 1 received, adoring the fire spirit, was 
this,—continuance in the wheel of life, birth 
and death ivith all their sorrows growing,—this ser¬ 
vice I have therefore cast away; 1343 

‘Diligently I persevered in fire-worship, seeking 
to put an end to the five desires, in return I found 
desires endlessly increasing, therefore have I cast 
off this service. 1344 

‘ Sacrificing thus to fire with many Mantras, I did 
but miss (Le. I did not find) escape from birth; 
receiving birth, with it came all its sorrows, there¬ 
fore I cast it off and sought for rest. 1345 

*} was versed, indeed, in self-affiiction, my mode 
of worship latgely adopted, and counted of all most 
excellent, and yet I was opposed to highest wis¬ 
dom. 1346 

* Therefore have I discarded it, and gone in quest 
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of the supreme NirvS»a. Removing from me birth, 
old age, disease, and death, 1 sought a place of 
undying rest and calm, 1347 

‘And as I gained the knowledge of this truth, 
then I cast off the law of worshipping the fire 
(or, by fire).' The honoured-of-the-world, hearing 
Kai^'apa declaring his experience of truth, 1348 
Wishing to move the world throughout to con¬ 
ceive a heart of purity and faith, addressing KAjj^apa 
further, said,'Welcome! great master, welcome! 1349 
‘Rightly have you distinguished law from law, and 
well obtained the highest wisdom ; now before 
this great assembly,pray you! exhibit j*our excellent 
endowments; 1350 

‘As any rich and wealthy noble opens for view 
his costly treasures, causing the poor and sorrow¬ 
laden multitude to increase their forgetfulness 
aw'hile; 1351 

‘(So do you now) and honour well your lord's 
instruction.’ Forthwith in presence of the assembly, 
gathering up his body and entering Samidhi, calmly 
he ascended into space, 135a 

And there displayed himself, walking, standing, 
sitting, sleeping, emitting fiery vapour from his 
body, on his right and left side water and fire, not 
burning and not moistening him ; 1353 

Then clouds and rain proceeded from him, thun¬ 
der with lightning shook the heaven and earth; 
thus he drew the world to look in adoration, with 
eyes undazzled as they gazed; 1354 

With different mouths, but all in language one, 
they magnified and praised this wondrous spectacle, 
then afterwards drawn by spiritual force, they came 
and worshipped at the master’s feet, 1355 
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(Exclaiming"), 'Buddha is our great teacher I we 
are the honoured one’s disdples.’ Thus having 
magnified his work and finished all he purposed 

doing. 135S 

Drawing the world as universal witness, the 
assembly was convinced that he, the world-honoured, 
was truly the ' Omniscient I' 1357 

Buddha, perceiving that the whole assembly 
was ready as a vessel to receive the law, spoke 
thus to Bimbisdra R%a: 'Listen now and under¬ 
stand; 135S 

‘The mind, the thoughts, and all die senses are 
subject to the law of life and death. This fault' 
of birtli and death, once understood, then there is 
clear and plain perception; 1359 

'Obtaining this clear perception, then there is bom 
knowledge of self, knowing oneself and with this 
knowledge laws of birth and death, then there is 
no grasping and no sense-perception. 1360 

'Knowing oneself, and understanding how the 
senses act, then there is no room for " 1,” or ground 
for framing it; then all the accumulated mass of 
sorrow, sorrows born from life and death, 1361 
‘ Being recognised as attributes of body, and as 
this body is not " I,” nor offers ground for “ 1,” then 
comes the great superlative (discover}'), tlie 
source of peace unending; 1362 

'This thought (view) of "self” gives rise to all 
these sorrows, binding as with cords * the world, but 
having found there is no ‘'1” that can be bound, 
then all these bonds are severed. 1363 

'There are no bonds indeed—they disappear— 


This Tault; tlia^ isj ihh Bavr, 


* As with fetters. 
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and seeing this there is deliverance. The world 
holds to this thought of *n,’' and so, from this, 
comes false apprehension. J364 

‘ Of those who maintain the truth of it, some say 
the *' 1 ” endures, some say it perishes: taking the 
two extremes of birtlt and death, their error is most 
grievous! 1565 

'For if they say the “I" (soul) is perishable, the 
fruit they strive for, too, will perish; and at some 
time there will be no hereafter, this is Indeed a 
meritless deliverance- 1366 

*But if'they say the " I " is not to perish, then in 
the midst of all this life and death there is hut one 
identity (as space), which is not born and does not 
die. 1367 

* If this is what they call the I," then are all 
things living, one—for all have this unchanging 
self—not perfected by any deeds, but self* 
perfect; 136S 

‘ If so, if such a self it is that acts, let there be 
no self-mortifyirig conduct, the self is lord and 
master; what need to do that which is done ? 1369 
' For if this “ I" is lasting and imperishable, then 
reason would teach it never can be changed. But 
now we see the marks of joy and sorrow, what room 
for constancy then Is here ? 1370 

‘ Knowing that birth brings this deliverance then 
1 put away all thought of sin’s defilement; the whole 
world, ever>'thing, endures! what then becomes of 
this idea of rescue- 1371 

'We cannot even talk of putting self away, 
truth is the same as falsehood, It Is not “I" that 
do a thing, and who, forsooth, Is he that talks 
of "I?" 1372 
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‘ But if it is not “I” that do the thing, then diere 
is no "I" that does it, and in the absence of these 
both, there is no"*I" at all, in very truth. 1373 
‘ No doer and no knower, no lord, yet notwith' 
standing this, there ever lasts this birth and death, 
like morn and night ever recurring. But now attend 
to me and listen ; 1374 

‘The senses six and their six objects united cause 
the sLx kinds of knowledge, these three (i. e. senses, 
objects, and resulting knowledge) united bring 
forth contact, then the intervolved effects of recol¬ 
lection (follow). 1375 

‘Then like the burning glass and tinder thro’ the 
sun's power cause fire to appear, so thro* the know¬ 
ledge born of sense and object, the lord (of know¬ 
ledge) (self) (like the fire) is born. 1376 

'The shoot springs from the seed, the seed is not 
the shoot, not one and yet not different, such is the 
birth of all that lives.' 1377 

The honoured of the world preaching the truth, 
the equal and impartial param&rtha, thus ad¬ 
dressed the king with all his followers. Then king 
Bimbis^ra filled with joy, 1378 

Removing from himself defilement, gained reli¬ 
gious sight, a hundred thousand spirits also, hearing 
the words of the immortal law, shook off and lost 
the stain of sin. 1379 


Varga 17. The Great Disciple becomes a 
Hermit. 

At this time Bimbisira Rhga, bowing his head, 
requested the honoured of the world to change his 
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place of abode for the bamboo grove'; graciously 
accepting it, Buddha remained silent. 13S0 

Then tlie ting, having perceived the truth, offered 
his adoration and returned to his palace. The 
world-honoured, witli the great congregation, pro¬ 
ceeded on foot, to rest for awhile in the bamboo 
garden* * ** 13S1 

(There he dwelt) to convert all that breathed ® to 
It indie once for all * the lamp of wisdom, to establish 
Brahma and the Devas, and to confirm the lives ® of 
saints and sages. 13S2 

At this time Arva^'t and V^hpa*. with heart 
composed and everj'' member (sense) subdued, the 
time having come for begging food, entered into the 
town of Ri^g/'fha; 13S3 

Unrivalled j'n the world were they for grace of 
person, and in dignity of carriage excelling all. 
The lords and ladies of the city seeing them, were 
filled with joy; 13S4 

Those who were walking stood still, those before 
waited, tliose behind hastened on. Now die J?fshl 
Kapifa amongst all his numerous disciples 1335 

’ This garden, called the Karandk Vcnuvaxia, was a fatutiTite resi¬ 
dence of Buddha. For an account of ii, see Spence Hardy, Manuai 
of Buddhism, p. 154. It was situated beun'cen the old dty of 
grtha and thtf new city, about three hundred yards to the north of 
the former (see F^-bien, chap, xsi, Beal's translation, p. 117 and 
note j). 

* I have translated Ku'an ' to rest awhile,* it might be supposed 
to refer to the rest of the rainy season. But it is doubtful whether 
this ordinance was instituted so early. 

* All living things. 

* To establish and settle the brightness of the lamp of wisdom. 

** To establish the settlcmeiit of sages and saints. 

' He is sonietimca called: Darabala Kiryapa (Eitel, Handbook, 
P- IS® b). 

['pj 
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Had one of wide-spread fame, whose name was 
*S?iriputra; he. beholding the wonderful grace of 
the Bhikshus, their composed mien and subdued 
senses, 13S6 

Their dignified walk and carriage, raising his 
hands, enquiring, said; ' Young in years, but pure 
and graceful in appearance, such as I before have 
never seen, 13S7 

' WTiat law most excellent (liave you obeyed) ? 
and who your master that has taught you ? and 
W'bat the doctrine you have learned ? Tell me, 1 
pray you, and relieve my doubts.’ 1388 

Then of the Bhikshus, one^, rejoicing at his 
question, with pleasing air and gracious words, re¬ 
plied ; * The omniscient, born of the Ikshviku 
family, 13S9 

‘The very first ’midst gods and men, this one is 
my great master. I am indeed but young, the sun 
of wisdom has but Just arisen, 1390 

‘Ho'wcan 1 then explain the master’s doctrine? 
Its meaning is deep and very- hard to understand, 
but now, according to my jxjor capability (wisdom), 
1 will recount In brief the masters doctrine : 1391 
‘"Whatever things exist all spring from cause, 
the principles (cause) of birth and death (may be) 
destroyed, the way is by the means he has de¬ 
clared ®’ 1392 


^ In the Pill aeeounE of ihh incident Ajv^t alone Is represented 
as begging hU food; but here Ajv^t and Vashpa are Joined according 
lo the later rule (aa it would seem) which forbad one luendicant to 
proceed alone throngh a tow'n. {Compare Sacred Books of the East^ 
voL iriin p. 144.) 

■ For the Southern version of this famous stanra, see Sacred 
Books of the East) voL xlliy p. 14^; also Manual of Buddhism^ 
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Then the twice-born Upata (Upatishja), em¬ 
bracing heartily what he had heard, put from him 
all sense-pollution, and obtained the pure eyes of 
the law. 1393 

The former explanations he had trusted, re¬ 
specting cause and what was not the cause, that 
there was nothing that W’as made, but was made by 
ijvara, 1394 

Ail this, now that he had heard tlie rule of true 
causation, understanding (penetrating) the wisdom 
of the no-self, adding thereto the knowledge of 
the minute (dust) troubles^, which can never be 
overcome in their completeness (completely de¬ 
stroyed), 1395 

But by the teaching of Tathftgata, ail this he now 
for ever put aw^ay; leaving no room for thought of 
self, the thought of self will disappear * *. 1396 

‘WTio, W'hen the brightness of the sun gives light, 
would call fo'r the dimness of the lamp ? for, like the 
severing of the lotus, the stem once cut, the pods (?) 
■will also die ; 1397 

^So Buddha's teaching cutting off the stem of 
sorrow, no seeds are left to grow or lead to further 
increase/ Then bowing at the Bhikshu's feet, with 
grateful mien, he wended homewards. 1398 

The Bhikshus after having begged their food, 
likewise W'ent back to the bamboo grove. .Siiri- 

p. 196. For a Similar account fiom the Chinesej see Woti^ 
Pub, 5 77. 

^ The ^dusi troubles' are the troubitis caused by objects of sense, 
as rLiunerous as motes in a sunboam. 

* ^ Look upon the \PorId as void, O Mogbai%aiij being always 
tboughtfol; havlDg destroyed iJie view of oneself (as rcallj existing), 
so one may overcome death; the king of death will not see him 
who thus regards the world,' Sutta Nipita^ Fausbdll, ioS, 

O 2 
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putra on his arrival home, (rested) with joj-ful face 
and full of peace. 1399 

His friend the honoured Mugalin (MaudgalyA- 
yana), equally renowned for learning, seeing 5 ari- 
putra in the distance’,his pleasing air and lightsome 
step, i4cx> 

Spoke thus: 'As I now see thee, there is an 
unusual look I notice, your former nature seems 
quite changed, the signs of happiness 1 now oh* * 
serve, 1401 

‘All indicate the possession of eternal truth, these 
marks are not uncaused.’ Answering he said : ‘The 
words of the TathSgata are such as never yet were 
spoken; ’ 1402 

And then, requested, he declared (what he had 
heard). Hearing the words and understanding them, 
he too put off the world’s defilement, and gained the 
eyes of true religion, 1403 

The reward of a long-planted virtuous cause; 
and. as One sees by a lanip that comes to hand, so 
he obtained an unmoved faith in Buddha; and now 
they both set out for Buddha's presence, 1404 

With a large crowd of followers, two hundred men 
and fifty. Buddha seeing the two worthies® coming, 
spoke thus to his disciples: 1405 

‘ These two men who come shall be my tivo most 
eminent follow'ers, one unsurpassed for wisdom, the 
other for powers miraculous1406 

And then ivith Brahma's voice*, profound and 

* ■ Then the parihb^aka SanputU went to the place where ihe 
paribb^jwka MoggaUina was,* Sacred Books of the East, vol. xiii, 
p. 147. 

* The two'bbadras,' Le, ‘Gages,’ or ‘vinuotis ones,* 

* Or, with ’Brahma-voice’(Brabtuaghosha), for H'bich, see Childers 
sub voce. 
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sweet, he forthwith bade them ‘Welcome!’ Here 
is the pure and peaceful law (he said); here the end 
of all discipleship! 1407 

Their hands grasping the triple-staff* *, their twisted 
hair holding tlie water-vessel *, hearing the words of 
Buddha’s welcome, they forthwith changed Into com¬ 
plete ^ramaBas*; 1408 

The leaders two and all their followers, assuming 
the complete appearance of Bhihshus, with prostrate 
forms fell down at Buddha's feet, then rising, sat 
beside him"*; 1409 

And with obedient heart listening to the word, 
they all became Rahats. At this time there was a 
twice-(bom) sage®, Kdryapa Shl-ming-teng (Eggi- 
datta) (Agnidatta), 1410 

Celebrated and perfect in person, rich in posses¬ 
sions, and his wife most virtuous. But all this he 


* This tnple (ihree-voodcrriil) jtafT is, 1 suppose, a nwfe of a 
Brahman student 

* Twisted hair holding^ the pitcher ^ ihb iDa.y also refer id some 

custom among the Or the litie may be reudered^ * their 

hair twisted and holding; their pitdaersT 

* This sudden irmsformation rrom the garb and appeamnee of 
laymen into shorn and vested BhikshnSj ia one often recounted in 
Buddhist sloiiea. 

* Or, sat OQ one dde (ekamantarn)! 

" This espressionj whidi might also be rendered * two religions 
leaders ^ (^rh sse), may atso, by siippEpng the word * sing/ be Iransr- 
lated a 'twice-bom sage/ ie. a Brahman ; and this appears more 
apposite with what follows, and therefore 1 have adopt^ lt+ The 
Brahman alluded to would then be called Kiryapa Agnidatta. The 
story of Eggidatta is given by Bigandet (Legend^ p. jfio, first 
edition), but there is nothing ^id about his name Kilryapa, Eitel 
(tlandbook, sub voce ^iahakajyapa) gives an explanation of the 
name idfyapa, *he who swallowed light but the literal translation 
of the words in our text is, 'Kiryapa giving in chanty a bright 
lamp/ 
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had left and become a hermit, seeking the way of 
salvation, 1411 

And now in the ivay by the To-tseu’ tower* * he 
suddenly encountered ^dkya Muni, remarkable for 
his dignified and illustrious appearance, as the em^ 
hroidered flag of a Deva (temple); 1412 

Respectfully and reverently approaching, with 
head bowed down, he worshipped his feet, whilst he 
said: ' Trvily, honoured one, you are my teacher, and 
I am your follower, 1413 
*Much and long time have I been harassed with 
doubts, oh I would that you would light the lamp * 
(of knowledge).’ Buddha knowing that this twice- 
(born) sage was heartily desirous of finding the best 
mode of escape 1414 

With soft and pliant voice, he bade him come and 
w'elcom.e. Hearing his bidding and his heart com¬ 
plying, losing all listlessness of body or spirit, 1415 
H is soul embraced the terms of this most excel¬ 
lent salvation* Quiet and calm, putting away 
defilement, the great merciful, as he alone knew 
how, briefly explained the mode of this deliver¬ 
ance, [416 

Exhibiting the secrets of his law, ending with 


* This 'many children' tower is perhaps the one at alluded 

to by Ffi-hieo, isv, 

■ Here the phrase ' teng ming* light of the lampj seems to be 4 
play on ihe nanie * ming teng,^ bright lamp. The method and way 
in which a dlscipLc (saddbivMrika) chooses a masEer (upa^^^^Sya) 
13 expbinedp Sacred Books of the East, vcL liU, p. 154. 

* Lfterally, '(had) a heart rejoicing in the most complete method 
of sals'ation (moksha).^ 

* 0t( "the mode of fidvation e^tplaioed hy the cnG$t ej^cellent 
(Buddha).’^ 
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the four indestructible acquirements^. The great 
sage, everywhere celebrated, was called Maha Ki- 
jyapa, 1417 

His original faith was that 'body and soul are 
different,' but he had also held that they are the same, 
that there was both ‘ I' and a place “ for I; but now 
he for ever cast away his former faith, 141S 

And considered only (the truth) that' sorrow ’ is 
ever accumulating; so (he argued) by removing 
sorrow there will be ‘no remains ’ (i, e. no subject 
for suffering); obedience to the precepts and the 
practice of discipline, though not themselves the 
cause, yet he considered these the necessary mode 
by which to find deliverance. 1419 

With equal and impartial mind, he considered the 
nature of sorrow, for evermore freed from a cleaving 
heart, WTiether we think 'this is,' or 'this is not' 
(he tliought), both tend to produce a listless (idle) 
mode of life; 1420 

But when ivith equal mind we see the truth, then 
certainty is produced and no more doubt. If we rely 
for support on wealth or form, then wild confusion 
and concupiscence result, 1421 

Inconstant and impure. But lust and covetous 
desire removed, the heart of love and equal thoughts 
produced, there can be then no enemies or friends 
(variance), 1422 

But the heart is pitiful and kindly disposed to all, 
and thus is destroyed the power of anger and of 
hate. Trusting to outw'ard things and their rela¬ 
tionships, then crowding thoughts of every kind 
are gendered; 1423 


* Aa[w!i-sainyak-pradhiiu ? 


* ^ ^ iht place of/ 
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Reflecting well, and crushing out confusing 
thought, then lust for pleasure is destroyed. Though 
bom in the Ar6pa world (he saw) 'that there would 
be a remnant of life still left; 1424 

Unacqtiainted with the four right truths, he had 
felt an eager longing for this deliverance, for the 
quiet resulting from the absence of all thought. 
And now putting away for ever covetous desire 
for such a formless state of being, 1425 

His restless heart was aptated still, as the stream 
is excited by the rude wind. Then entering on 
deep reflection in quiet he subdued his troubled 
mind, 1426 

And realised tlie truth of diere being no ' self,’ 
and that therefore birth and death are no realities: 
but beyond this point he rose not, his thought of 
'self destroyed, all else was lost. 1427 

But now the lamp of W'isdom lit, the gloom of 
every doubt dispersed, he saw an end to that vs'hidi 
seemed without an end; ignorance finally dis¬ 
pelled, 1428 

He considered the ten points of excellence; the 
ten seeds of sorrow destroyed, he came once 
more to life, and what he ought to do, he did. 
And now regarding with reverence the face of his 
lord, 1429 

He put away the three ^ and gained the three* *; 
so were there three disciples* in addition to the 


^ The thfM pdis£iii:Sf Inal, haired, Ignomace. 

* The three (features (Lriratna), Bqddhaj, Uie law, ihb com- 
ID unity. 

" The three disciples, as it seems, were .Saripoma, ilaodgaljdyana, 
acd Agnidatta (KAjyapa). 
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three and as the three stars range around the 
Trayastriwras heaven, 1430 

Waiting upon the three and five bo the tlirce 
wait on Buddha. 1431 

Varga 18. Conversion of® the ‘Supporter of the 
Orphans and Destitute* *' (Anathapia'oada). 

At this time there was a great householder* whose 
name ivas ‘Friend of the Orplian and Destitute;’ he 
was very rich and of unbounded means, and widely 
charitable In helping the poor and needy. 1432 
Now this man coming far away from the north, 
even from the country of ICojaia", stopped at the 
house of a. friend whose name was Sheu-lo^ (in 
R^grfha). 1433 

Hearing that Buddha was in the world and dwell- 


^ In additjon to the three brothers (the Kiryapas). 

* The alliLSiaa here is obscure; there m^y be a. mtsprinl In the 
te^L 

* Literalljj, ^ he couverts/ 

* This is the Chinese ejtplanatiott of the name of AnAthaplj^da 
{or An^thapijrJiha}t ‘ ibe protector or supporter of the destitute/ 
He is othenvise caEed Sudatta (see Jul II, 354)* 

* The Chinese \a simply * U iang M/ bui ihia is evidenily the 
equivalent of * Maha-se//jAi/ a term applied empbniicaJly to AoiEtu- 
pfjf^da (see Rhjs Davids, Sacred BDoks of the voL xliii 
p+ 102, note a}- Where 1 have translated it ^nDbleman/ the word 
'treasurer' might be substituted; the term 'elder' cannot be 
allowed. Yasa ibe son of a ss/fki is called by Rh. D. a * noble 
youth ^ (op, ciL, p. 101, § 7). 

* Thai IS, Uttara Kosak (Nonhem Kosala)tthe capital of which 
wus ^rdvasil. 

^ Rhys Davids gives the mme of one of the rich merchant's 
daughterSp AT^^la^Subhaddd (Birth Stories, p^ 131); perhaps his 
friend at R%ag''iha was called S6b or A/llla (see also Z^Ianual of 
Buddhism, p. 219). 
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ing ia the bamboo grove near at hand, understanding 
moreover his renown and illustrious qualities, he set 
out that verj' night ^ for the grove. I434 

Tathagata, well aware of his character, and that 
he was prepared to bring forth purity and faith* * 
according to the case, called him by his true® 
(name), and for his sake addressed him In words of 
religion: 1435 

* Having rejoiced in the true law \ and being 
humbly * desirous for a pure and believing heart, 
thou hast overcome desire for sleep, and art here to 
pay me reverence ; 1436 

‘ Now then will 1 for your sake discharge fully the 
duties of a first meeting* In your former births 
the root of virtue planted firm in pure and rare 
expectancy*, 143? 

* Hearing now the name of Buddha, you rejoiced 
because you are a vessel fit for righteousness, humble 


* The slalementa thal he came 'by night,’ and that Buddha 
called him by his name—or, as the Chinese might be [ranslated, 
called him ‘ true'(? guileless)—appear as though borrowed from the 
Gospel narrative. Ntcodeuiiia was rich, and Nathaniel (Bartholo¬ 
mew) preached in India (£useh. Lib. v. cap. 10). He is said to 
have carried the Gospel of St. i^Iatthew there, where it was dis- 
covered by Paot^eiiiJS, 

^ That is, that he was ripe fdr cdiiverslon+ 

■ The name by which he was called, according to Spence 
Hardy (jManual of Buddhism, p, 217)^ was Sudatta. 

* Thai is, " because' jon have rejoiced. The * Erue law ^ is ihe 
same as * reUgious trtiLL" 

* Literaiiyp *piire and Lmlhfui of heart, with meckoess thirsting 
(after knowledge).’ 

■ The meaning is, we h^vt now met for ibe first time, I w-ill 
explain mj doctrine (preach) in a formal (polite) way. 

^ That is^ your merit in former butlis has caused you to reap 
a reward in your preseni coudidon. 
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in mind, but lat^e in gracious deeds, abundant in 
your charity to the poor and helpless— 1+38 

‘The name you possess wide spread and famous, 
(this is) the just reward (fruit) of former merit The 
deeds you now perform are done of charity, done 
with the fullest purpose and of single heart 1439 
‘ Now, therefore, take from me ^ the charity of 
perfect rest (Nlrviwa), and for this end accept my 
rules of purity. My rules* * are full of grace, able to 
rescue from destruction (evil ways of birth), 1440 
‘ And cause a man to ascend to heaven and share 
in all its pleasures. But yet to seek for these 
(pleasures) is a great evil, for lustful longing in its 
increase brings much sorrow. 1441 

* Practise then the art of “ giving up ® ” all 
search, for “giving up*’ desire is the joy of per¬ 
fect rest (NirvSwa)* Know® then ! that age, dis- 

^ The construction here is difficult. There seems to be a. pta/ 
on Lhe word * sbi/ religioua cb^ty; is, thaL as Aoltha- 

wits rcnmrkabk for his liberality now, he shotild be lib^raJly 
rewarded by gaining a knowledge of sQl^^alJoI) (Nirvijj^). 

=* Instead of 'my rales/it would be belter to uuderitand Uie 
word in an iodeBniLe sense as *■ rules of moraHC7^ (sik). 

■ ^Giving up/ that is, pulling away all desire and giMng up 
'self/ even in relation to future reward^ compare tlie hymn of 
S* Frands Xavleri 

Deus^ ego amo Te 
Nec amo Te ut salves me/ elc. 

And agaii^ 

' Non m in coejo salves me 
Kec prajemii uUlus spe/ 

* This definition of Nirvsjva, as a condLtioii of perfect re^t reunit¬ 
ing from "giving up^ desire, is in agreement with the remarks of 
Mr Rhys Davids and others, who describe NLrvdM as resulting 
from the absence of a 'grasping' dkpositionif 

* It would seem^ from the conteatj ihai the word * (know), in 
this Une^ is a mistake for ' sing,* birth. 
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condition^ not^ as commcin folk do now-a-day who 
speculate upon the mode of true deliverance; 1451 
For he who does not banish sorrow’^causing 
sa^yskiras does but involve himself in every kind 
of question; and though he reaches to the highest 
form of being, yet grasps not the one and only 
truth; 1452 

Erroneous thoughts as to the joy of Itcaven are 
still entwined by the fast cords of lust* *. The noble¬ 
man attending to the spoken law the cloud of dark¬ 
ness opened before the shining splendour; 1453 
Thus he attained true sight, erroneous view's for 
ever dissipated; even as the furious winds of autumn 
sway to and fro and scatter all the heaped-up 
clouds, 1454 

He argued * not that !rvara was cause, nor did he 
advocate some cause heretical, nor yet again did he 
afhrm there was no cause for the beginning of the 
world, 1455 

' If the world was made by trvara deva *, there 
should he neither young nor old, first nor after, nor 
the five ivays of birth (transmigration); and when 
once born there should be no destruction. 1456 
‘ Nor should there be such thing as sorrow or 
calamity, nor doing wrong nor doing right; for all. 


’ lines a.p[}^aT to be by way of reflectioiL 

* * Lust' in the scd^ of * appctiEe/ 

^ Here folia^a a long dissertatloia on the subject of the' mater' 
of the wcrld^ The theories refuted are (i) that is maker, 

(3) that self-natiire h the cause, (3) tkittime is Uie maker, {4) thi.t 
Eclf (in the sense of universal self) \s the cause, ($) that there h 
po cause, 

* Here I begin with Id verted commas^ as if the discourse were 
either spoken by Buddha or interpolated by Ajvaghosba. 
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Ixith pure and impure deeds, these must coine from 
tjY^ara deva, 1457 

^Again^ if deva made the world there 

should be never question (doubt) about the fact, 
even as a son bom of his father ever confesses him 
and pa}^ him reverence. 1458 

' Men when pressed by sore calamity ought not 
(if t^vara be creator) to rebel against him, but rather 
reverence him completely * * as the self-existent. Nor 
ought they to adore more gods than one (other 
spirits). 1459 

' Again, if frvara be the maker he should not be 
called the self-existent^, because in that he is the 
maker now he always should have been the maker 
(ever making)* 1460 

'But if ever making, then ever self-remembering-, 
and therefore not the self-existent one* And if he 
made widiout a mind (purpose) then is he like the 
sucking child \ 1461 

' But if he made having an (ev^er prompting) pur¬ 
pose, then is he not, with such a purpose, self- 
existent. Sorrow and Joy spring up in all that lives, 
these at least are not the works of fjvara; 1462 
y ' For if he causes griefs and joy, he must himself 


^ In the sense of ^existing in himself^ or independently. How 
endrcly Konhem Buddhism changed its character shortly after 
Ajvnghosha’s tim*, is evident from the fact ihal AvaJokiiejvam, 
* the god who looks down' {in ihe sense of protector), became an 
object of almost universal w^orsMp, and was afterwards regarded 
ns the creating gud. 

* That is, ever “ purposing * to mak«, and so not complete in 
himself. 

* ■ This q^lesdon^ unde malum et quare/' * was the question 
that of old met the thoaghlful at every Him. And it has always 
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Iiave love (preference) and hate; but if he loves 
unduly, or has hatred, he cannot properly be named 
the self'ejc iste nt, 1463 

‘Again, if Ijvara be the maker, all living things 
should silently submit, patient beneath the make/s 
power, and then what use to practise virtue? 1464 
‘’Twere equal, then, the doing right or wrong, 
there should be no reward of works ; the works 
themselves being his making, then all things are the 
same with him, the maker. 1465 

'But if all things are one with him, then our 
deeds, and we who do them, are also self-distent. 
But if tjvara be uncreated, then all tilings (being 
one w'ith him) are uncreated, 1466 

' But if you say tliere is another cause beside him 
as creator, then tjvara is not the "end of all" (tjvara, 
who ought to be inexhaustible, is not so), and there¬ 
fore all that lives may after all be uncreated (without 
a maker), 1467 

'Thus, you see, the thought of Isvara is over' 
thrown in this discussion (rostra); and all such 
contradictory assertions should be exposed; if not, 
the blame is ours 146S 

'Again, if it be said self-nature* is the maker, this 


done so. Many of the arguments used in the test may be foand 
in works ireadng on the subject of * evU' and its origin. 

^ So the passage must be traiiskted ; but if sOp it would 
sA before statedjr that this discourse on ihe * maker ’ is introduced 
here parcnthedcajly by A4rvaghosha, not as spoken by BuddKia, 
No doubt the Oieories^ and their conFutatLOns were such a£ pre¬ 
vailed in bia day. 

■ By self-naLure, or, origi!:^ naturOj is evidently meant 'sva- 
bbava/ The theory of such a cause had evidently gained ground 
at thb time in the Norths although it seems unknown amongst 
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is ^ faulty as the hrst assertion' nor has either of 
the Hetuvidj'd^ ^tras asserted such a thing as this, 
till now. 1469 

' That which depends on nothing cannot as a cause 
make that which is; but all things round us come 
from a cause, as die plant comes from the seed; 1470 

' We cannot therefore say that all things are pro¬ 
duced by self-nature. Again, all things which exist 
(are made) spring not from one (nature) as a 
cause; 1471 

'And yet you say self-nature is but one, it cannot 
then be cause of alL If you say that that self-nature 
petv'ades and dlls all places, 1472 

‘If it pervades and fills all things, then certainly it 
cannot make them too ; for there would be nothing, 
then, to make, and therefore this cannot be die 
causes 1473 

* If, again, it fills all places and yet makes all 
things that exist, then it should throughout "all 
time "have made for ever that which is, 1474 

* But If you say it made things thus, then there is 
nothing to be made " in time*;" know then for cer¬ 
tain self-nature cannot be the cause of all. 14 75 

‘ Again, they say that that self-nature excludes all 


Southern BuddMsis. Nigasena wrote a ^astra (‘of one flota') to 
disprove it. 

^ The ysuaJ Chinese expression for' hetuvidyiMs Mn mingj* 
here the phra^ h ' tofng in ■ * but 1 suppose diis to be either an 
error* or equb'nient with the otheT. The Hetuvidyi jaatr^ i$ a 
CrePiti^ On the * cxplaiimticin of causes.^ 

■ The argument seetns to be that self-natiire must have made 
all things from the first as they axe ; there is no room therefore for 
further creation^ but things are sttU made, therefore self-nature 
cannot be the cause. 

[ 19 ] 
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gfu«as ‘ (modifications), therefore all things made by 
jt ought likewise to be free from guJKis. 1476 

' But we see, in fact, that all things in the world 
are fettered throughout by gu»a$, therefore, again, 
we say that self-nature cannot be the cause of 
all. 1477 

■ If, again, you say that that self-nature is dif¬ 
ferent from such qualities (gu/ias), (we answer), 
since self-nature must have ever caused, it cannot 
differ in its nature (from itself); 1478 

‘ But if the world (all living things) be different 
from these qualities (gu?ias), then self-nature cannot 
be the cause. Again, if self-nature be unchangeable, 
so things should also be without decay; 1479 
‘ If we regard self-nature as the cause, then cause 
and consequence of reason should be one; but be¬ 
cause we see decay in all things, we know that they 
at least are caused. 1480 

'Again, if self-nature be the cause, why should w-e 
seek to find “escape?” for we ourselves possess this 
nature; patient then should we endure both birdi 
and death. 1481 

‘ For let us take the case that one may find “ es¬ 
cape,” self-nature still will re construct the evil of 
birth. If self-nature in itself be blind, yet 'tis the 
maker of the world that sees. 1482 

' On this account again it cannot he the maker, 
because, in this case, cause and effect would differ in 
their character, but in all the world around us, cause 
and effect go hand in hand. 1483 

‘ Again, if self-nature have no purpose® (aim), it 


’ That is, that it is nirgiura, devoid of qualities. 

No purpose uo heart; jf tve take the two powers of soul 
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cannot cause that which lias such purpose. We know 
on seeing smoke there must be hre, and cause and 
result are ever classed together thus. 1484 

*We are forbidden, then, to say an unthinking 
cause can make a thing that has intelligence. The 
gold of which the cup is made is gold throughout 
from first to last. 1485 

‘Self* *nature then that makes these things from 
first to last must permeate all it makes. Once more, 
iftime*' is maker of the world, *twere needless then 
to seek “escape," i486 

^For "time” is constant and unchangeable, let us 
in patience bear the “intervals " of time. The world 
in its successions has no limits, the “intervals" of 
lime are boundless also. 1487 

‘Those then who practise a religious life need 
not rely on “ methods " or “ expedients.” The To-lo- 
piu Kiu-na^ (Tripuna guwa J^stra?}, the one strange 
.Sastra in the world, 1488 

‘Although it has so many theories (utterings), yet 
still, be it known, it is opposed to any single cause. 
But if, again, you say that " self* ” is maker, then 
surely self should make things pleasingly, 14S9 
' But now tilings are not pleasing for oneself, how 
then is it said that self is maker ? But if he did not 
wish to make things so, then he who w'ishes for 
things pleasing, is opposed to self, the maker. 1490 


(according to tbo scholastic method} to be a ' vis cogiiitiva' and 
a ' vis ellectiva,' the expression in the text appears to correspond 
with the latter. 

* I do not know any other way of restoring these symbols than 
the One I have used. Hut what is the THpuna gurra ^stra? 

* ‘Self’ in the sense of a 'universal cause’ co-estensive with the 
thiDgs made. 
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‘Sorrow and joy are not self-existing, how can 
these be made by “self?" But if we allow that self 
was maker, there should not be, at least, an evil 
karman* *; 1491 

' But yet our deeds produce results both good and 
evil, know then tltat “ self" cannot be maker. But 
perhaps you say “self" is the maker according to 
occasion’ (time), and then the occasion ought to be 
for good alone; 1492 

‘But as good and evil both result from "cause," 
it cannot be that “ self" has made it so, But if you 
adopt the argument—there is no maker—then it is 
useless practi sing expedients *; 1493 

'All things are fixed and certain of themselves, 
what good to try to make them otherwise ? Deeds of 
every kind, done in the world, do, notwithstanding, 
bring forth every kind of fruit; 1494 

‘ Therefore we argue all things that exist are not 
without some cause or other. There is both “mind” 
and “want of mind," all things come from fixed 
causation ; 1495 

‘ The world and all 'therein is not the result of 
“nothing" as a cause.' The nobleman* (house- 
holder), his heart receiving light, perceived through¬ 
out the most excellent system of truth, 1496 

Simple, and of wisdom born; thus firmly settled 


’ There should not be works producing birth in one of ihe 
ways. 

* I do not understand the point here ; iiterally the passage 13 ‘ say. 
ing self according to lime Boates'—the Chinese ‘ts'ui shi’ meaiia 
‘ whenever convenient,’ or' at a good time so that the passage 
may mean ^hut if you say that self creates only when so prompted 
by itself.’ 

* That is, using means for satvadon or escape from sorrow. 

* Here the narrative seems to take up the thread dropped at v, 1451, 
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m the true doctrine he lo^vIy bent in ivorship at the 
feet of Buddlia and with closed hands made his 
request; 1497 

‘ I dwell indeed at 5 rdvastl (S 4 vatthi)^, a land rich 
in produce, and enjoying peace; Prasenj^^it (Pasenit)* * 
is the great king thereof, the offspring of the “lion” 
family; 149S 

*His high renown and fame spread everp’vbere, 
reverenced by all both far and near. Now am I 
wishful there to found a Vihdra, I pray you of your 
tenderness accept it from me. 1499 

* I know the heart of Buddha has no preferences, 
nor does he seek a resting-place from labour, but on 
behalf of all that lives refuse not my request.* 1500 

Buddha, knowing the householder’s heart, that his 
great charity ivas now the moving cause, untainted 
and unselfish charity, nobly considerate of the heart 
of all that lives 1501 

{He said),' Now you have seen the true doctrine, 
your guileless lieart loves to exercise its charity, for 
wealth and money are inconstant treasures, ’tis^ere 
better quickly to bestow such things on others. 1502 

' For when a treasury has been burnt, whatever 
precious things may have escaped the fire, the wise 

* Stie-pd-ti; evidendy a Pati or Prakrit form gf the Sanskrit 
.S'r&vASti. The Cbinese espbnalion of this name is (as found in 
lie neat line) a ‘ country of abundance.' It has been idcntiEed by 
General CuDnlnghani with Sahet Mihet. 

* Fo-sze-nib, Le. Prasenafit (victorious army). With respect to 
this king, *e know from Hiouen Tbsang (Jul. II, 317) that he did 
not belong to the .SSkya race, but he became a convert to Bud^ 
dliistn. His son Virihi^aka massacred a number of the .Sakyas, 

' and the ground was covered with their dead bodies as with pieces 
of straw' (Jul. 11 , 317)- king ia here described as belonging 

to the Stffiiha race; probably be was a Scj'th, of ibe Eiine family as 
the V^gis, one tribe of whom was nralled the 'lion' tribe. 
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man, knowing their inconstancy, gives freely, doing 
acts of kindness with his saved possessions. 1503 
‘ But the niggard guards them carefully, fearing to 
lose them, worn by anxiety, but never fearing (worst 
of all!) "inconstancy','" and that accumulated sorrow, 
vrii^n. he bses all! 1504 

' There is a proper time and a proper mode in 
charity, just as the vigorous warrior goes to battle, 
so is the man “able to give," lie also is an able 
warrior; a champion strong and wise in action. 1505 
■ The charitable man is loved by all, well-known 
y and far-renowned! his friendship prized by the-gentle 
and the good, in death his heart at rest and full of 
joy! 1306 

' He suffers no repentance, no tormenting fear, 
nor is he bom a wretched ghost or denaon! this is 
the opening flower of his reward, the fruit that 
follows—hard to conjecture ^! 1507 

‘In all the six conditions bom there is-no sweet 
companion like pure charity; if bom a Deva or a 
man, then charity brings worship and renown on 
every hand; 1508 




‘If bom among the lower creatures (beasts), die 
result of charity will follow in contentment got; 
wisdom leads the way to fixed composure without 
dependence and without number ^ ^509 

'And if we even reach the immortal path, still by 
continuous acts of charity we fulfil ourselves in 


* * * InconstaTicy/ or ‘ death/ 

* Thrs IB a. singular expression, implying that the character of a 
good man’s final condition is diflicult to describe: 'it has not 
entered the bean/ 

* Thest two Kiws appear to be irrelevant; nor do I understand 
the last phrase‘without number,'in its couueclion with the contest. 
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consequence of kindly charity done elsewhere. 
Training" ourselves in the eightfold ^ path of recol¬ 
lection, 1510 

* In every thought the heart is hllcd with Joy, firm 
fixed in holy contemplation (sam&dhi)» by meditation 
still we add to wisdom, able to see aright (the cause 
of) birth and death \ 15 ‘ 

* Having beheld aright the cause of these, then 
follows in due order perfect deliverance- The chari¬ 
table man discarding earthly W'calth, nobly excludes 
the power of covetous desire; 1512 

■ Loving and compassionate now, he gives wuth 
^reverence and banishes all hatred, envy, anger. So 
plainly may we see the fruit of charity, putting away 
all covetous and unbelieving ways, 1513 

' The bands of sorrow all destroyed, this is the 
fruit of kindly charity. Know then! the charitable 
man has found the cause of final rescue ; 1514 

' Even as the man who plants the sapling, thereby 
secures the shade, the flow'ers, the fruit (of the tree 
full grow'n): the result of charity is even so, its 
reward is joy and the great NirvS«a. 1515 

‘The diarity which unstores* * wealth leads to 
returns of well-stored fruit. Giving away our food 
we get more strength, giving away our clothes we 
get more beauty, 151^ 

* Founding religious rest-places “(pure abodes) we 

* The eight recollections (nim); doubtless these are the eight 
•sani5pattis’ (attaiimienls or endowintiils}, concerning which we 
may consult Childers’ Fait DicU, sub ' samlpaltL’ 

* That IB, which does not store up weaJdi,but unstores it lo give 

away. There seems lo be here a tacit aUtision to Sudatta’s wealth, 
wlii^ he unEtored. and gave in cbaiit}- hj' purchasing the garden of 
freta. « 

* That is,Vih.uas. 
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reap the perfect fruit of the best charity. There is 
a way of giving, seeking pleasure by it; there is a 
way of giving, coveting to get more; 1517 

‘ Some also give a-way to get a name for charity, 
others to get the happiness of heaven, others to 
avoid the pain of being poor (hereafter), but yours, 
O friend! is a charity without such thoughts, 151S 
‘The highest and the best degree of charity with¬ 
out self-interest or thought of getting more. Wlmt 
your heart inclines you now to do, let it be quickly 
done and well completed I 1519 
‘The uncertain and the lustful heart goes ivan- 
dering here and there, but the pure eyes (of virtue) 
opening, the heart comes back and rests^!’ The 
nobleman accepting Buddha’s teaching, his kindly 
heart receiving yet more light, 3520 

He invited Upatishya* *, his excellent friend, to 
accompany him on his return to Korala; and then 
going round to select a pleasant site, 3521 

He saw the garden of the heir-apparent, Ceta, the 
groves and limpid streams most pure. Proceedin^r 
where the prince was dwelling, he asked for leave to 
buytheground: 1522 

The prince, because he valued it so much, at first 
was not inclined to sell, but said at last: ‘If you can 
cover it with gold then, but not else, you may 
possess it^' 1523 

' These iwo lines are probably provcrbia], something' of this 
Wnd. ' the uncertain, amorous mind is profligate (wandering), the 
eQlighieined iHEm to MmselE" 

* Upatissa is the same as .Jtriputra. Hionea Thsang (Jul II 
296) says that Buddha sent ^Sriputra wilh Sudatta, to advise and 
counsel him. 

■ The famous contract between Sudatta and ffeta»tbe heir-appa¬ 
rent, is well known, and may be read in aU the imnsktioiis of the 
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The nobleman, his heart rejoicing, forthwith began 
to spread his gold. Then £?eta said: ‘I will not ^ve, 
why then spread you your gold 1524 

The nobleman replied,' Not give; why then said 
you, "Fill it w'ith yellow gold?”’ And thus they 
differed and contended both, till they resorted to tlie 
magistrate. 1525 

Meanwhile the people whispered much about his 
unwonted* (charity), and ( 7 eta too, knowing the man's 
sincerity, asked more about die matter; what his 
reasons tvere. On his reply, * I wish to found a 
Vih&ra, 1526 

*And offer it to the Tath^gata and all his Bhikshu 
followers,' the prince, hearing the name of Buddha, 
received at once illumination, 1527 

And only took one half the gold, destring to share 
in the foundation; ‘Yours is the land (he said), but 
mine the trees; these will I give to Buddha as my 
share in the offering.' 1528 

Then the noble took the land, t 7 eta the trees, and 
settled both in trust on .SdripuEra. Then they began 
to build the hall, labouring night and day to finish 

it; 15^9 

Lofty it rose and choicely decorated, as one of the 
four kings' palaces, in just proportions, following the 


lives of Buddha. There is a repreSAntation of the proceedings b 
plate Ivii (Bharhut Sidpa). I msy observe here that the figure 
immediately in front (by the side of Geta, the prince, who b 
apparently giving away the trees, whilst Sudatta below him is giving 
the land), whbUing with thumb and forefinger, and waring the 
robe, b typical of a number of others m these sculptures sitnilaily 
engaged (see e.g. plate xiii [outer face]). 

’ Or, the unwonted drcuinstance; or, the 'unusual' character 
of Sudatta 
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directions which Buddha had declared die right 
ones? 1530 

Never yet so great a miracle as this I the priests 
shone in the streets of .Srlvastll Tathigata, seeing 
the divine shelter, with all his holy ones resorted 
to the place to rest^; 1531 

No followers there to bow in prostrate service, 
his followers rich in wisdom only. The nobleman 
reaping his reward, at the end of life ascended up 
to heaven, 1532 

Leaving to sons and grandsons a good founda¬ 
tion, through successive generations, to plough the 
field of merit 1533 

Varga 19. Interview between Father Son. 

Buddha in the Magadha country {employing him¬ 
self in) converting all kinds of unbelievers® (heretics), 
entirely changed them by the one and self-same* * law 
he preached, even as the sun drowns with its bright¬ 
ness all the stars, 1334 

Then leaving the city of the five mountains* with 
the company of his thousand disciples, and ivith a 


^ Tb* erpression ‘ (o rest' msy also mean ' to obsen-e the rainy 
season ivst, iT the ordinance of W^ss had been enaicted at this 
time. 

• ' I tan,’ difTerent persuasions. It was during Buddha's stay 
near RS^grxha that different rules for the direction of the ‘ Order’ 
were framed. See Romantic Legend, p. 340 seq. There is no 
reference in our text to the stately march of Buddha to Kapila- 
v«tii. or of the different messages sent to him, as related by 
Bigandel, p. 160, and in Hardy's Manual of Buddhism, do iqS 
ipp, also Romantic Legend, p. 345. 

* Yih-mi-fik* ^one-tisie law/ 

t That 1% R^^agrrlia; the cily suiroimded by five mounlaim. 
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great multitude who went before and came after him, 
he advanced towards the Ni-kin ^ mountain, 1535 
Near Kapilavastu; and there he conceived in 
himself a generous purpose to prepare an offering 
according to his religious doctrine* * to present to 
his father, the king. 1536 

And now in anticipation of his coming the rojal 
teacher (purohita) and the chief minister had sent 
forth certain officers and their attendants to obseiT'e 
on the right hand and the left (w'hat was taking 
place); and the)’ soon espied him (Buddha) as he 
advanced or halted on the w’ay. 1537 

Know'ing that Buddha was now returning to his 
country they hastened back * and quickly announced 
the tiding, ‘The prince who w'andered forth afar to 
obtain enlightenment, having fulfilled his aim, is now 
coming back.' 1538 

The king hearing the news was greatly rejoiced, 
and forthwith went out with his gaudy equipage to 
meet (his son); and the whole body of gentry (sse) 
belonging to the country', went forth with him in his 
company. 1539 

Gradually advancing he beheld Buddha from afar, 
his marks of beauty sparkling w'ith splendour two- 


‘ This maj' be the Nyagrodha garden alluded to by Spence Hardy, 
Manual of Buddhism, p. 200, and also in the Romantic Legend, 
p- 350. The symbols nt-lcin, however, seem to have some oihet 
equivalent, sttch as Niganlha. 

* This of comae tneana 'a religious offering,' or ‘service of 
religion,’ I c. agreeable to religion. 

* There is no reTerence here to their conversion as in the 
Southern accounts. The account in the Manual of Buddhism, 
p. a 00, of the king's preparation to meet bis son, beam the appear^ 
anoe of a late date, and in enaggeratiou surpasses all we find in 
the Northern books. 
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fold greater than of yore; placed In the middle of 
the great congregation lie seemed to be even as 
Brahma 1540 

Descending from his chariot and advancing with 
dignity, (the king} ivas anxious lest there should be 
any religious^ difficulty (in the way of instant 
recognition); and now beholding his beauty be 
inwardly rejoiced, but his mouth found no words to 
utter. 1541 

He reflected, too, hmv that he was still dwelling 
among the unconverted throng, whilst his son had 
advanced and become a saint (^/slii); and aldiough 
he was his son, yet as he now occupied the position 
of a religious lord * * he knew not by what name to 
address him. 1542 

Furthermore he thought with himself how he had 
long ago desired earnestly (this interview), vrhich 
now had happened unawares* (without arrangement). 
Meantime his son in silence took a seat, perfectly 
composed and with unchanged countenance. 1543 

Thus for some time sitting opposite each other, 
with no expression of feeling (the king reflected 
thus)^,‘How desolate and sad does he now make 
my heart, as that of a man, who, fainting, longs for 
water, upon the road espies a fountain pure and 
cold; 154+ 

‘With haste he speeds towards It and longs to 


* That is, wbelhtr religiCD requif^ a greedDg Erst from Viim 

the &ther. 

* An Arhat or dJstiisguishcd galftt 

* Without any iunimorts. 

' I supply tHa (as in 1113117 other cases); in the text we are 
without direction when and where to brings in lliese explanatory 
phrases. 
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drink, ivhen suddenly the spring dries up and dis¬ 
appears. Thus, now I see my son, his well-known 
features as of old; ^545 

* But how estranged his heart t and how his man¬ 
ner high and lifted up I There are no grateful 
outflowjngs of soul, his feelings seem unwilling to 
express themselves f cold and vacant (there he sits); 
and like a thirsty man before a dried-up fountain (so 
am I).' 1546 

Still distant thus (they sat), with crowding thoughts 
rushing through the mind, their eyes full met 
but no resjwnding joy; each looking at the other, 
seemed as one who thinking of a distant friend, 
gazes by accident upon his pictured form* *, 1547 

'That you’ (the king reflected) 'who of right 
might rule the world, even as that M&ndhat^f r^fa, 
should now go be^iog here and there your food! 
what joy or charm has such a life as this ? 1548 

* Composed and hrm as Sumeru with marks of 
beauty bright as the sunlight, with dignit}*' of step 
like the ox king, fearless as any lion, 1549 

‘And yet receiving not tlte tribute of the world, 
but begging food sufficient for your body’s nourish¬ 
ment!' Buddha, knowing his father’s mind, still 
kept to his own hlial purpose, 7550 

And then to open out his ® mind, and moved with 

^ THs tranabtioQ is doubtful; there is some question as to the 
correct reading. 

* Buddha is often called ‘ the golden mountain,' and in this par¬ 
ticular, as in many otlieis, there Is in Buddhism a marked resem- 
hlaiice with traditions known among primitive races; Bel, for 
eaample, is called 'the great mountain.' 

* That IE, as I understand it, to move his father's mind. It may 
be understood, however, in the sense of cariying out his own 
purpose. 
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pity for the multitude of people, by,hts miraculous 
power he rose io mid-air, and with his hands 
(appeared) to grasp the sun and moon ^ 1551 

Then he ^\'alked to and fro in space, and under¬ 
went all kinds of transformation, dividing his body 
into many parts, then joining all in one again. 1552 

Treading firm on water as on dry land, entering 
the earth as in the water, passing through walls of 
stone without impediment, from the right side and 
the left w'ater and fire produced 1553 

The king, his father, filled with joy, now dismissed 
all thought of son and father* *; then upon a lotus 
throne, seated in space, he (Buddha) for his father's 
sake declared the law. 1554 

' I know that the king's heart (is full of) love and 
recollection, and that for his son's sake he adds 
grief to grief; but now let the bands of love that 
bind him, thinking of his son, be instantly unloosed 
and utterly destroyed, 1555 

* Ceasing from thoughts of love, let your calmed 
mind receive from me, your son, religious nourish¬ 
ment ; such as no son has offered yet to father, such 
do I present to you the king, my father, 1536 

'And what no father yet has from a son received, 
now from your son you may accept, a gift miracu¬ 
lous for any mortal king to enjoy, and seldom had 
by any heavenly king t 1557 

'The way superlative of life immortal* (sweet 

* Here we Iuve an aflcount of ihe grotesque miracles that dis¬ 
tinguish this part of the narradve in aJI Northern Buddlust boohs; 

see RardMitic Legend, p- 35ai 

* Thi5 is probably the Uio-miracle (yamaka^piilhiriyajf) referred 
to by Mr. Rhy^ Davids, Birth Stories^ p. 10511* 

^ That h, of the rclalive duties of father a^d son. 

' This phrase/the way of sweet dew/1 can ody restore to *the 
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dew) I offer now the MahSrS^; from accumulated 
deeds comes birth, and as the result of deeds comes 
recompense; 15 58 

* Knowing tlien that deeds bring fruit, how dili¬ 
gent should yovi be to rid yourself of worldly deeds 1 
how careful that in the world your deeds should be 
only good and gentle! 1559 

* Fondly affected by relationship or firmly bound 
by mutual ties of love, at end of life the soul (spirit) 
goes forth alone,—then, only our good deeds be¬ 
friend us.^ — iSdo 

‘ Whirled in the five ways of the wheel of life, 
three kinds of deeds produce three kinds of birth 
and these are caused by lustful hankering, each kind 
different in its character. 1561 

’ Deprive these of their power by the practice now 
of (proper) deeds of body and of word; by such right 
preparation day and night strive to get rid of all 
confusion of the mind and practise silent (con¬ 
templation); 1562 

* Only this brings profit in the end, besides this 
there is no reality; for be sure! the three worlds 
are but as the froth and bubble of the sea. 1563 

‘ Would you have pleasure, or would you practise 
that which brings it near ? then prepare yourself by 


way of immortal [ty;’ of course it means ‘immortaliiy' (anu-ftasi) 
according to Boddhist ideas, that U, Nirvtna. Childers tells us 
tliat 'Buddha^hosa says that Nirv^ ts called a mat a, because not 
being bom it does not decay or die’ Piet, sub amataMt). 
This deSnition of Nlrvdna is the usual one found in Chinese books^ 
that state which admits ' neither of birth nor death.’ 

^ Referring to the three mferior kinds of birth, as a beast, a 
preta, or in hell. 
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deeds that bring the fourth birth’: but (still) the 
five ways in the wheel of birth and death are like 
the uncertain wanderings of die stars; 1564 

‘For heavenly beings too must suffer change: 
how* *shall we find with men (a hope of) constancy; 
Nirv£i»al that is the chief rest; composure t that 
the best of all enjoyments! 1565 

‘The five indulgences (pleasures) enjoyed by 
mortal Icings are fraught with danger and distress, 
like dwelling with a poisonous snake; what pleasure, 
for a moment, can there be in sucli a case ? 1566 
‘The w'ise man sees the world as compassed 
J round with burning flames; he fears alw'ays> nor 
can he rest till he has banished, once for all, birth, 
age, and death. 1567 

‘ Infinitely quiet Is the place where the wise man 
finds his abode; no need of arms (instruments) or 
weapons there I no elephants or horses, chariots or 
soldiers there 1 1568 

‘Subdued the power of covetous desire and angry 
thoughts and ignorance, there's nothing left in the 
-wide w'orld to conquer! Knowing what sorrow is, 
he cuts away the cause of sorrow; 1569 

‘This destroyed, by practising right means, rightly 
enlightened in the four true principles* he casts off 
^ fear and escapes the evil ways of birth/ The king 
w'hcn first he saw his wondrous spiritual power (of 
miracle) rejoiced in heart ; 1570 

But nowr his feelings deeply affected by the joy 
of (hearing) truth, he became a perfect vessel for 
receiving true religion, and with clasped hands he 

^ The*fOitinh biith’would be as ‘a man but it may refer here 
to birth as ‘ a Dera.' 

* That is, in the ‘ four trul 1 is,‘ 
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breathed forth his praise: ‘Wonderful indeed 1 the 
fruit of your resolve (oaih)^ completed thus! 1571 
‘Wonderful indeed! the ovenvhelming sorrow 
passed away ! Wonderful indeed, this gain to me I 
At first my sorrowing heart was heavy, but now my 
sorrow has brought forth only profit! 1572 

'Wonderful indeed! for now, to-day, I reap the 
full fruit of a begotten son. It was right he should 
reject the choice pleasures of a monarch (conqueror); 
it was right he should so earnestly and with diligence 
practise penance; 1573 

'It was right he should cast off his family and kin; 
it was right he should cut off every feeling of love 
and affection. The old iJishi kings boasting of their 
penance gained no merit* 1574 

‘ But 3^ou, living in a peaceful, quiet place, have 
done all and completed all; yourself at rest now you 
give rest to others, moved by your mighty sjmpathy 
(compassion) for all tliat lives! 1575 

‘ If you had kept your first estate with men, and 
as a A^akravartin monarch ruled the world, pos¬ 
sessing then no self-depending pow'cr of mirade, 
how could my soul have then received deli¬ 
verance? 1576 

'Then there would have been no excellent law 
declared, causing me such Joy to-day; no! had j-ou 
been a universal sovereign, the bonds of birth and 
death would still have been unsevered; 1577 

' But now you have escaped from birth and deatli; 
the great pain of transmigration overcome, you are 
able, for the sake of every creature, wddely to preach 
the law of life immortal (sweet dew), 15 78 


^ That is, the oath to bcconae eniighleoed and ^ deliverer. 
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* And to exhibit thus your power miraculous, and 
(show) the deep and wide power of wisdom; the 
grief of birth and death eternally destroyed, you now 
have risen far above both gods and men. 1579 

* You might have kept the lioly state of a jYakra- 
vartin monarch; but no such good as this w'Ould 
have resulted.' Thus his uwds of praise con* 
eluded, filled with increased reverence and religious 
love, 1580 

He who occupied the honoured place of a royal 
father, bowed down respectfully and did obeisance. 
Then all the people of the kingdom, beholding 
Buddha's miraculous power, 15S1 

And having beard the deep and excellent law, 
seeing, moreover, the king's grave reverence, with 
clasped hands bowed down and worshipped, Pos¬ 
sessed with deep portentous thoughts, 1582 

Satiated ■with sorrows attached to lay-life, they all 
conceived a wish to leave their homes*. The princes, 
too, of the 5 akya tribe, their minds enlightened to 
perceive the perfect fruit of righteousness, 1583 

Entirely satiated with the glittering Joys of the 
w'orld, forsaking home, rejoiced to Join liis company 
(become hermits). Ananda, Nanda, Kin-pi (Kim- 
bila)^, Anuruddha, 1584 

Nandupananda, with Ali^n/adana ’ all these prin¬ 
cipal nobles and others of the 5 ' 4 kya family, 1585 

^ Tim 19 , to become meadicanls, or religious rollo«reis of 
Buddha. 

* The coDveisioD of Nanda &c, is referred to in Spence Hardy's 
Manual of Buddhism, p, aay. I have restored Kin-pi to Kimbtln 
from this autbority, p. aa8. Perbap also in tlie Romantic Legend, 
p. 386, it ought to have been so restored. 

* Aun-^-to-na. t do not icmembcr having met with this name 
before. It may he meant for A'Aandaka, see Schiefner, < Lebens- 
besebreibung .^kyamuni's,' p. 266. 
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From the teaching of Buddha became disciples 
and accepted the law. The sons of the great 
minister of state, Udiyin being the chief, 1586 

With all tlie royal princes following in order 
became recluses. Moreover, the son of Atalt, W'hose 
name ^vas Upili, 15S7 

Seeing all these princes and the sons of tlie chief 
minister becoming hermits, his mind opening for 
conversion, he, too, received the law of renuncia' 
tion. 15S8 

The royal father seeing his son possessing the 
great tjualitles of JJ/ddhi, hiuiself entered on the 
calm flowings (of thought), the gate of the true law 
of eternal life. 1589 

Leaving his kingly estate and countrj', lost in 
meditation, he drank sweet dew. Practising (liis re¬ 
ligious duties) in solitude, silent and contemplative 
he dwelt in his palace, a royal .ffi'shi, 1590 

1 ath&gata following a peaceable * * life, recognised 
fully* by his tribe, repeating the joyful news of 
religion, gladdened the hearts of all his kinsmen 
hearinghim. 1591 

And now, it being the right time for begging 
food, he entered the Kaplla country (Kapiiavastu); 
in the city' all the lords and ladies, in admiration, 
raised this chant of praise: 1592 

* Siddliirtha! fully enlightened I has come back 
again!' The neiTs flying quickly in and out of 
doors, the great and small came forth to see 
him; 1593 

Every' door and every window crowded, climbing 
on shoulders*, bending down the eyes, they gazed 

* Or, living^ in paceful pro$«cutioD of hi$ work, 

* Or it may be 'shoulder to shoulder/ 

Q 2 
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upon the marks of beauty on his person, shining 
and gloriousi 1594 

Wearing his KashSya. garment outside, the glory 
of his person from within shone forth, like the sun's 
perfect wheel; vrithin, without, he seemed one mass 
of splendour ^ * *595* 

Those who beheld were filled with sympathising^ 
joy; their hands conjoined, they wept (for gladness)®; 
and so they watched him as he paced with dignity 
the road, his form collected, all his organs well- 
controlled 1 1596 

His lovely body exhibiting the perfection ♦ of reli¬ 
gious beauty, his dignified compassion adding to their 
regretful joy! his shaven head, his personal beauty 
sacrificed! his body clad in dark and sombre vest¬ 
ment, 1597 

His manner natural and plain, his unadorned 
appearance; his circumspection as he looked upon 
the earth in walking! * He who ought to have 
had held over him the feather-shade’ (they said), 
‘whose hands should grasp “the reigns of the 
flying* dragon,” 1598 

‘See how he walks In daylight on the dusty road I 
holding his alms-dish, going to beg I Gifted enough 
to tread down every enemy, lovely enough to 
gladden woman's heart, 1599 


’ The glory of his person vithin and witbotit, together, like 

a mass of lights 

* CompassiOD and J07. 

* Thai isj they wept for pity and for joj, 

* ManifestiDg religious uprightness or nectitudjfc 

* This app^^iiTS to be a Chinese phrase^ adapted perhaps from 
some expressloQ- hi lie Saiiskiii original signifying' ’^supreme 
power/ 
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‘ With glittering vesture and with godlike crown 
reverenced he might have been by servile crowds I 
But now, his manly beauty hidden, with heart re* 
strained, and outward form subdued, 1600 

* Rejecting the much-coveted and glorious apparel, 
his shining body clad with garments grey, what 
aim, what object, now! Hating the five delights 
that move the world, 1601 

* Forsaking virtuous wife and tender child, loving 
the solitude, he wanders friendless; hard, indeed, 
for virtuous wife through the long night’, cherishing 
her grief; 160a 

‘And now to hear he is a hermit! She enquires 
not now (so lost to life) of the royal iSuddhodana if 
he has seen his son or not! 1603 

'But as she views his beauteous person, (to think) 
his altered form is now a hermit's ! hating his home, 
still full of love; his father, too, what rest for him 
(they say)! 1604 

‘And then his loving child R^ula, weeping with 
constant sorrowful desire! And now to see no 
change, or heart-relenting ; and this the end of such 
enlightenm ent J 1605 

‘ All these attractive marks, the proofs of a reli¬ 
gious catling, whereas, when bom, all said, these are 
marks of a "great man," who ought to receive 
tribute from the four seas! i 5 od 

'And now to see what he has come to! all these 
predictive words vain and illusive.' Thus they 
talked together, the gossiping multitude, "with con¬ 
fused accents. 1607 

Tathagata, his heart unaffected, felt no joy and 


* L e. her life of vldovbood. 
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no regret. But he ^vas moved by equal love to all 
the world, his one desire that men should escape the 
grief of lust; 1608 

To cause the root of virtue to increase, and for 
the sake of coming ages, to leave the marks of 
self-deniaP behind him, to dissipate the clouds and 
mists of sensual desire, 1609 

He entered, thus intentloned, on the toivn to beg. 
He accepted food both good or bad, whatever came, 
from rich or poor, without distinction ; having filled 
his alms-dish, he then returned back to the soli¬ 
tude. i 5 io 


Varga 20. Rjeceiveng the (?etavana VihAra. 

The lord of the world, having converted® the 
people of Kapilavastu according to (their several) 
circumstances* *, his work being done, he went with 
the great body of his followers, 1611 

And directed his way to the country of Koiala, 
where dwelt king Prasena^t (Po-se-nih). The 
6‘etavana was now fully adorned, and its halls and 
courts carefully prepared ; 1612 

The fountains and streams flowed throtigh the 
garden which glittered with flowers and fruit; rare 
birds sat by the pools (water side), and on the land 


* Litde desire. 

* The cjcpresabii in the original is 'having opened for cop. 
version/ 

It IS not nfcessarily * according^ to their circutii$taiic)CSp" but 
it may also be rendered ‘accordiiiig to cireum&tancea,' or ‘as the 
occasion required,* 
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they sang in sweet concord, according to their 
kind; 1613 

Beautiful In every \vay as the palace of Mount Kilas 
(Kall&sa)\ (such was the (jCtavana.) Then the noble 
friend of the orphans, surrounded by his attendants, 
who met him on the way, 1614 

Scattering flowers and burning incense, invited the 
lord to enter the Cetavana. In his hand he carried 
a golden dragon-pitcher and bending low upon his 
knees he poured the flowing water 1615 

As a sign of the gift of the (Cetavana VihSra for 
the use of the priesthood throughout the world* *. 
The lord then received it, with the prayer* that 
'overruling all evil influences it might give the king¬ 
dom permanent rest, 1616 

‘ And that the happiness of AnSthapi;nfada might 
flow out in countless streams.' Then the king 
Prasena^t, hearing that the lord had come, 1617 
With his royal equipage went to the (Cetavana to 
worship at the lord's feet (Having arrived) and 


^ MoiinL Kaillsa, tbti fabulous resldeoca of Knvera.; the paradise 
of 5 iva. 

* In the Earahut sculpture there is a ^^re carrflp^ a pitcher In 
the act of pouring out the water j but the Ggure is not kneeling. 

* " The four quarters/ that is, ' the world/ 

* *The prayer/ ihe 'devout incantaiion;^ it has ofteo been 
questioned whether'prayer" is possible with Euddtii^ts; the ex¬ 
pression in the Chinese is the same as that used for prayer in other 
books; but it may of course denote sinoere or earnest desire, 
coming from the heart 

^ There are various repregentabons of Prasen^nt going to the 
Geta^'ana in the Baiahut sculptureSw In plate xiil [Cunningham’s 
Barahnt) the Vihara ts represented, the wheel denoting the sennon 
which Buddha preached; the waving of garments and whistling 
with fingers denoting the joy of the bearers- 
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taken a seat on one side, with clasped hands he 
spake to Buddha thus ■, t6 iS 

‘O that my unwortliy and obscure kingdom 
should tlius suddenly have met such fortune ! For 
how can misfortunes or frequent calamities possibly 
affect it, (in the presence of) so great a man? 1619 
'And now that I have seen your sacred features, 
I may perhaps partake of the converting streams of 
your teaching, A town although it is composed of 
many sections h yet both ignoble and holy persons 
may enter the surpassing* * stream; 1620 

* And so the wind which fans the perfumed grove 
causes the scents to unite and form one pleasant 
breeze; and as the birds which collect on Mount 
Sumeru (are many), and the various shades that 
blend in shining gold, 162 ( 

‘So an assembly may consist of persons of dif¬ 
ferent capacities, individually insignificant, but a 
glorious body. The desert master by nourishing 
the^ff/shi, procured a birth as the san-tsuh (three 
leg or foot) star *; 1622 

‘Worldly profit is fleeting and perishable, religious 
(holy) profit is eternal and inexhaustible; a man 
though a king is full of trouble, a common man, who 
is holy, has everlasting rest,' 1623 


’ I cannot be sure of this translation; yet 1 can sug^E no other 

* 'The victoiious stream;* this may refer to the RapU, on the 
banks of which Siivasi! was situated The object of the allusion 
is that as both rich and poor, noble and i^oble may enter the 
stream of the river, so all may seek the benefit of the stream of 
religious doctrine, 

* I am unable to explain the reference here; nor do I know 
what the 'three-footed star' can be. 
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Buddha knowing the state of the king's heart,— 
that he rejoiced in religion as iSakrarS^’,—con* * 
sidered the two obstacles that weighted him, viz, 
too great love of money, and of external plea¬ 
sures*; 1624 

Then seizing the opportunity, and knowing the 
tendencies of his heart, he began, for the king’s sake, 
to preach : ‘ Even those who, by evil karman* have 
been bom*in low degree, when they see a person of 
virtuous character, feel reverence for him; 1625 
' How much rather ought an independent* hlng, 
who by his previous conditions of life has acquired 
much merit, vrhen he encounters Buddha, to con¬ 
ceive even more reverence. Nor is it difficult to 
understand, 1626 

' That a country should enjoy more rest and 
peace, by the presence of Buddha, than if he were 
not to dwell therein*. And now, as I briefly declare 
my law. let the Mahird^ listen and weigh my 
words, 1627 

'And hold fast that which 1 deliver? See now 
the end of my perfected merit my life is done, 

’ Genera] Ciirningham (Barahui SlUpa, plate siii) has re- 
marked that the Preaching Hall visited by Pr^sco^t rescnibjes 
in detail die Palace of ^akrar ^^; riit reference in ibe icit seems 
to allude to this. 

* Reference of^en made in Buddhist books to the sclf-iodulg- 
ence of king Frasena^t. Compare &&ctiOD lodx of the Chinese 
Hhammpad:!, 

■ That iSj in consequence of e\il deeds^ 

* TbU estpressiou 'tsie isai/ which I render 'independent/ 
means * self-sufficieuL,' or * self-esistiiig / the reference is probahfy 
to a brd paramount (sainr^)« 

* This ejcordlum appears intended to take down the pride of 
the king, 

* Buddha points to himself as having^ gaiacd the end of all his 
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there is for me no further body or spirit, but freedom 
from all ties of Itith or kin I 1628 

'The good or evil deeds we do from first to last 
{beginning to end) follow us as shadows; most 
exalted then the deeds (karman) of the king of 
the lawh The prince® (son) who cherishes his 
people, 1629 

' In tlie present life gains renotvn, and hereafter 
ascends to heaven; but by disobedience and neg¬ 
lect of duty, present distress Is felt and future 
misery! 1630 

' As in old times Lui-ma (lean horse)® r%a, by 
obeying the precepts, was born in heaven, whilst 
Kin-pu (gold step) doing wickedly, at the end 
of life was born in misery. 1631 

' Now then, for the sake of the great king, I will 
briefly relate the good and evil law (the law- of good 
and evil). The great requirement® is a loving heart! 
to regard the people as we do an only son, 1632 

'Not to oppress, not to destroy; to keep in due 
check every member of the body, to forsake un¬ 
righteous doctrine and walk in the straight path; 
not to exalt oneself by treading dowm others (or 
inferiors), 1633 

'But to comfort and befriend those in suffer- 

previQus merttorioua conduct, in the attainmciit of his preseat 

COndiLioD. 

* aii epithet of every Buddha (Eitel), 

* The ^ymbo] here stands for it may naeaa 'piiuee- in 

the sense of * * son of the king of the kw" (Hi wang tseu)^ is Hch 
h a common one in BuddMst tKK>ks^ and Is often rendered by 
* Xumini bhum.* 

* Lui-'tna may be a phonetie equivalent gf the nanie of the 

or 1 translation of the name, to- Kniiniu So also in the 
next line Hii^'aksuipti may be meant 

* The ‘ greai deficiency/ or * the great need/ 
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ing; not to exercise oneself in false theories^ 
(treatises), nor to ponder much on kingly dignity 
(strength), nor to listen to the smooth words of 
false teachers; 1634 

' Not to i-Tix oneself by austerities, not to exceed 
(or transgress) the right rules of kingly conduct, 
but to meditate on Buddha and weigh his righteous 
law, and to put down and adjust all that is contrary 
to religion; 1635 

'To exhibit true superiority by virtuous conduct 
and the highest exercise of reason, to meditate 
deeply on the vanity of earthly things, to realise 
the fickleness of life by constant recollection ; 1636 

‘ To exalt the mind to the highest point of refleo 
tion, to seek sincere faith (truth) with firm purpose; 
to retain an inward sense of happiness resulting from 
oneselP, (and to look forward to) increased happiness 
hereafter; 1637 

* To lay up a good name for distant ages, this 
will secure the favour of Tathflgata* *, as men now 
loving mveet fruit will hereafter be praised by their 
descendants*. 163S 

'There is a way of darkness out of light* there is 
a w'ay of light out of darkness; there Is darkness 
which follows after the gloom (signs of gloom). 


^ In fals* the^^nes and * vidyis ' (ming), 

* 5<ir-depeDdetit happiness. 

* ^Miether the phiu^ ^£Ti-lai * ought to be here translated TalM* 
gala, or whether lx refers simply to * future gefleraddns/ Is a 
question. 

* TMs again is an uncertain translation, although the meaning 
is plauip that thost who bore lo¥e ‘ sweet fruit/will not set their 
children's teeth on edge bereafDer. 

* in this sjid the following lines the rcrerance is apparenUj to 
the pos&biliLy of growing worse or beuer by our deeds. 
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there is a light which causes die brightening of 
light. 1639 

‘The wise man leaving first principles^, should go 
on to get more light*; evil words will be repealed 
far and wide by the multitude, but there are few to 
follow good direction; 1640 

‘It is impossible however to avoid result of works®, 
the doer cannot escape; if there had been no first 
works, there had been in the end no result of 
doing, 1641 

* — No reward for good, no hereafter joy —; but 
because works are done, there is no escape. Let us 
then practise good works; 1642 

‘(Let us) inspect our thoughts that w'e do no evil, 
because as we sow so we reap* As when enclosed in 
a four-stone [stone or rock-encircled] mountain, there 
b no escape or place of refuge for any one, 1643 
‘So within this mountain-wall of old age, birth, 
disease, and death, there is no escape for die world*. 
Only by considering and practising the true law can 
we escape from this sorrow-piled mountain. 1644 
■ There is, indeed, no constancy in the world, the 
end of the pleasures of sense is as the lightning 
flash, whilst old age and death are as the piercing 
bolts; what profit, dien, in doing (practising) ini¬ 
quity*) 1645 

^ San pTun, the * three secdon^/ 

* * Ought xo IcMU from first to mmmnatiQn/ Does it refor 
to books or vidy$s (mirig) of instmction ? 

* There is not mzh a thing as 'not making Fniity or the fruit of 
' not making;" but the former is the more likely. * Fruit,* of course, 
refers to the resdt of works. 

^ * Because as we ouTSelves do, we ourselves receive.* 

■ For all living creattiresp 

* ' VVhj then ought we to do biquity 1’ (fi fit) 
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‘All the ancient conquering kings, who were as 
gods’ on earth, thought by their strength to over¬ 
come decay®; but after a brief life they too dis¬ 
appeared* *. 1646 

‘The Kalpa-hre will melt Mount Sumeru, the water 
of the ocean will be dried up, how much less can our 
human frame, which is as a bubble, expect to endure 
for long upon the earth! 1647 

‘ The fierce wind scatters the thick mists, the sun's 
rays encircle (hide) Mount Sumeru, the fierce fire 
licks up the place of moisture, so things are ever 
born onoe more to be destroyed! 164S 

‘The body is a thing (vessel) of unreality, kept 
tlirough the suffering of the long night*, pampered 
by wealth, living idly and in carelessness, 1649 

' Death suddenly comes and it is carried away as 
rotten wood in the stream ! The wise man expect¬ 
ing these changes with diligence strives against 
sloth; 1650 

* The dread of birth and death acts as a spur to 
keep him from lagging on the road; he frees himself 
from engagement^ he is not occupied with self- 
pleasing, he is not entangled by any of the cares 
of life, 1651 

' He holds to no business, seeks no friendships, 
engages in no learned career, nor yet wliolly sepa¬ 
rates himself from it; for his learning is the wisdom 


‘ Who were as imr 2 de\'a. 

* Literally, ‘ to conquer emptiness;' it may mean to ' surpass 
the sky ’—to dirab to heaven. 

’ They were ground to dust and disappeared. 

* The suffering of the ‘long night' (the period of constant 
tranBincgrariou) keeps and guards tL 
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of not-perceiving ’ wisdom, but yet perceiving tliat 
which tells him of his own impennanence; 1652 
* Having a body, yet keeping aloof from defile¬ 
ment, he learns to regard defilement as the great¬ 
est evil, (He knows) that tho’ bom in the Arfipa 
world, there is yet no escape from the changes of 
time; 1653 

' His learning, tlicn, is to acquire the changeless 
body; for where no change is, there is peace. 
Thus the possession of this changeful body is the 
foundation of all sorrow, 1654 

‘ Therefore, again, all who are wise make this their 
aim—to seek a bodiless condition; all the various 
orders of sentient creatures, from the indulgence of 
lust, derive pain ; 1655 

'Therefore all those in tl^is condition ought to 
conceive a heart, loathing lust; putting away and 
loathing this condition, then tliey shall receive no 
more pain; 1656 

' Though born in a state with or without an ex¬ 
ternal form, the certainty of future change is the 
root of sorrow; for so long as there is no perfect 
cessation of personal being, there can he, certainly, 
no absence of personal desire ; 1657 

‘ Beholding, In this way, the character of the three 
worlds, their inconstancy and unreality, the presence 
of ever-consuming pain, how can the wise man seek 
enjoyment therein ? 1658 

' WTien a tree is burning with fierce flames how 


^ ' Tbe wisdom of not pcrcehing ;* the s^bol ‘ sheu ’ corres¬ 
ponds with' vedaii,' peroeplion, or sensation. The meaning there¬ 
fore is that true wistlom depends not on th* power of sense; but 
jet he perceives by his senses that he (his body) is impennanent. 
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can the birds congregate tliereiti ? The wise man, 
who is regarded as an enlightened sage, without this 
knowledge is ignorant; 1659 

‘ Having this knowledge, then true wisdom dawns; 
without it, there is no enlightenment To get this 
wisdom is the one aim, to neglect it is the mistake 
of life. 1660, 

‘ All the teaching of the schools should be centred 
here; without it is no true reason. To recount this 
excellent system is not for those who dwell in family 
connection; 1661 

'Nor is it, on that account, not to be sald^ for 
religion concerns a man individually [is a private 
-affair]. Burned up with sorrow, by entering the 
cool stream, all may obtain relief and ease; 1662 
* The light of a lamp in a dark room lights up 
equally objects of all colours, so is it with those 
who devote themselves to religion,—there is no 
distinction between the professed disciple and the 
unlearned (common), 1663 

‘ Sometimes the mountain-dweller (L e, the reli¬ 
gious hermit) falls into ruin, sometimes the humble 
householder mounts up to be a .ff/shi; the w^t of 
faith (doubt) is the engulfing sea, the presence of 
disorderly belief is the rolling flood, 1664 

‘ The tide of lust carries away the world; involved 
in its eddies tltere is no escape; wisdom is the handy 
boat, reflection is the hold-fast, 1665 

' The drum-call of religion (expedients), the bar¬ 
rier (dam) of dvought, these alone can rescue from 


* This and the precedirtg liM are obscure. The sense of the 
whole passage seems tq point to the adapiation of reUgioa for 
the life of all persocts, lalo qr cleric. 
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the sea of Ignorance.' At this time the king sincerely 
attentive to the words of the All-wise’, 1666 

Conceived a distaste for the 'ivorlds glitter and 
ivas dissatisfied with the pleasures of royalty, even 
as one avoids a drunken elephant, or returns to 
right reason after a debauch. 1667 

Then all the heretical teachers, seeing that the 
king was well affected to Buddha, besought the king 
(mah^jS/a), with one voice, to call on Buddha to 
exhibit* * his miraculous gifts. i 663 

Then the king addressed the lord of the world: 
' I pray you, grant their request 1 ' Then Buddha 
silently acquiesced*. And now all the different 
professors of religion, 1669 

The doctors who boasted of their spiritual power, 
came together in a body to where Buddha was; then 
he manifested before them his power of miracle; 
ascending up into the air, he remained seated, 1670 
Diffusing his glory as the light of the sun he 
shed abroad the brightness of his presence. The 
heretical teachers were all abashed, the people all 
were filled with faith. 1671 

Then for the sake of preaching to his mother, he 
forthwth ascended to the heaven of the thirty-three 
gods ; and for three months dwelt in heavenly man¬ 
sions*. There he converted the occupants (Devas) 
of that abode, 1672 

’ The words of him who hnow all things. 

® To subitAnthtc his daim by enhibUing miraculous powor, 

* By bis siknoe showed bis acquiescence. 

* There is an account of Buddha’s ascent to this heaven in tbe 
Manual of BuddhiEin, pp. sgS $eq. Also b F&-hien, cap. xviL 
There are pictures (sculptures) of the seen# of bU descent in 
Tree and Serpent Worship, plate xvii, and in the account of the 
Stfipa of Barahut. 
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And having concluded hla pious mission to his 
mother, the time of his sojourn in heaven finished, 
he forthw'ith returned, the angels accompanying 
him on wing^ \ he travelled down a seven-gemmed 
ladder, 1673 

And again arrived at Gambudvlpa. Stepping 
down he alighted on the spot where all the Buddhas 
return’ countless hosts of angels accompanied him, 
conveying with them their palace abodes {as a 
gift): 1674 

The people of f 7 ambudvlpa with closed hands 
looking up with reverence, beheld him, 1675 


Varga 21. Escaping the Drunken Elephant 

AND DeVADATTA. 

Having instructed his mother in heaven with all 
the angel host, and once more returned to men, he 
went about converting those capable of it, 1676 
f^utika, f?lva(ka)* * Sula, and .^llrffa, the noble's 
son Anga and the son of the fearless king 
(Abhaya) 1677 

Nyagrodha* and the rest; ^rlkutaka (or, .Srf- * 


‘ It would be curious, if ihia trinslation were absolutely certain, 
10 find chat Afva^hosha had heard of aagels v^lth ' stings,' In the 
sculptures the Devas are represented as ordinary mortals. The 
Chinese may, however, simply mead ‘ accompanyitig him, as if on 
wing,' i,e, following him through the air. 

* That ts. at Sankisa (Sadk£^), feee the Archatological Survey 
of India, 1369-1863.] 

’ This 1 suppose is the physician iTtvaka. The names of many 
of the peisons ia the context may be found in Spence Hardy, 
M. B., passim. 

* For Nyagtodha, see M,B,, p, 35. 

[*9l ^ 
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gtiptaka), Upili the Nirgtatitha {all these) ■were 
thoroughly converted. 167S 

So also the king of Gandhira, whose name 
was Fo-kia-lo (Pudgala?); he, having heard the pro¬ 
found and excellent law, left his country and became 
a recluse. 1679 

So also the demons Himapati and Vatagiri, 
on the mountain Vibhira, were subdued and con¬ 
verted [ 1680 

The Brahmajfdrin Prayan(tika), on the mountain 
Va^ana (Po-sha-na), by the subtle meaning of half 
a gltha, lie convinced and caused to rejoice in 
faith; 1681 

The village of Dinamati (Khanumat)® had one 
Kiitadanta, the head of the twice-born (Brah¬ 
mans) ; at this time he was sacrificing countless 
victims: '682 

TathSgata by means (uplya, expedients) con¬ 
verted him, and caused him to enter the true path. 
On Mount Bhatika®(?) a heavenly being of eminent 
distinction, 1683 

WTiose name was Pa».^ajikhaV receiving the 
law, attained Dhyana®; in the village of V a in 11- 


’ For Upili the Nirgrajitlia, see M. B,, p, 16’j. 

* The village Dihumati must bfi the same as that called Khdou- 
mat bj Spence Hardjv M. B., p, ^71* * 

* Fof this events see Spence M, B,j p. aSH. He calls the 

mountai.11 or rock hy the name of W^dL 

*■ For FaiiiadMia and his coRversiorip see M. B.^ p. ; also 
Fi-hient cap^ ixviiL [I may here oorrect my tnuislaUon of the 
passage in my * Buddhist Pilgrims' (p, iio)^ instead of * each one 
possessiDg a five^tringed lute/ it should be * attended by the divine 
rnusician Paw^kha*'] For Pa«:^ikba, see Cyideis' FaU Diet** 
sub voce Failcasikbo; also Etera Handbook. 

^ Or attained rest^ or a fised mind. 
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sh/a, he converted the mother of the celebrated 
Nanda’; 16S4 

In the town of A«/^avari (Agnl/avl), he subdued 
the powerful (mahibdla) spirit; Bhanabhadra (pa- 
tala), ^ronadanta; 16S5 

The malevolent and powerful N 4 gas, the king 
of the country and his harem, received together 
the true law', as he opened to them the gate of 
immortality (sweet dew). 1686 

In the celebrated Vi^^i village (or in the village 
Pavif^) Kina and Sila, earnestly seeking to be 
bom in heaven, he converted and made to enter the 
right path; 1687 

The Ahgulimila* *, in that village of Sumu, 
through the exhibition of his divine power, he con¬ 
verted and subdued; 168S 

There was that noble’s son, Puri^lvana, 
rich in wealth and stores as Punavati (punya- 
vatl?), 1689 

Directly he ivas brought to Buddha (TathSgata) 
accepting the doctrine, he became vastly liberal. So 
in that village of Padatti he converted the cele¬ 
brated Fatal i (or. Petali), 1690 

And also Pa tala, brothers, and both demons. In 
Bhidhavali (Pi-ti-ho-fu-li) there were t^vo Brah¬ 
mans, 1691 

One called Great-age (MahijTjs?), the other 
Brahma-age (Brahmayus ?), These by the power 
of a discourse he subdued, and caused them to 
attain knowledge of the true law ; 1692 

’ The mother of Kanda was Fra^pat!; for her conversioa, see 
M. B., p, 307. She was the foster-mother of Buddha. 

* For the histoty of the cooverstoa of the Aogulimiila, sec 
M, B., p, 349. 


R 2 
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When be came to Valsill, he converted all the 
Raksha demons, and the lion (Sb«ha) of the Li^* * 
and all the LLtjf/^avis, 1693 
Sa^a^ the Nirgrantha, all these he caused to 
attain the true law, Hamakinkhava had a demon 
Potala, 1694 

And another Potalaka (in) PotalagHma [these 
he converted]. Again he came to Mount Ala, to 
convert the demon Alava, 1695 

And a second called KumSra, and a third Asi- 
daka; then going back to Mount Ga^a (Gayaslrsha) 
he converted the demon Kaw^ana^ 1696 

And K am o (ki n-ma u) the Yaksha, with the sister 
and son, Then coming to Benares, he converted the 
celebrated Katyciyana*; t697 

Then afterwards going, by his miraculous power, 
to Sruvala (Sou -1 u-po-lo), he converted the mer¬ 
chants Da vakin and Niki n (?), 169S 

And received their sandal-wood hall, exhaling its 
fragrant odours till now. Going then to Mahtvatl, 
he converted the J?fshi Kapila, 1699 

And the Muni remained with him; his foot step¬ 
ping on the stone, the thousand-spoked twin-wheels 
appeared, which never could be erased. 1700 

Then he came to the place Po-lo-na {Prdj^a), 
where he converted the demon Po-Io-na; coming 
to the country of Mathuri, he converted the demon 
Godama (Khadama ?); I'joi 
In the Thurakusati {? neighbourhood of MathurS) 


‘ Tor SiiAa the Nirgranithit, see M. B., p. sgs; also DKammapada 
hota the Chinese, p. 196. 

* That is, MabSkSlySyara, There was another Ralyayana. men¬ 
tioned by Hiouen Thsan^, who lived 300 years alter the Kirvina. 
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he also converted (or, vara); coming 

to the village of Vaira%a, he converted the 
Brahman; 1702 

In the village of Kalamasa (or Kramasa), he 
converted Savasasin, and also that celebrated 
A^rivasa. 1703 

Once more returning to the 5 'rdvastl country, 
he converted the Gautamas C^itisruna and 
Dak^tili; 1704 

Returning to the Kosala countr)^ he converted the 
leaders of the heretics Vakrapali (or, Vikravari) 
and all the Brahman'S tins. 1705 

Coming to Satavaka, in the forest retreat, 
he converted the heretical J?/shi5, and con¬ 
strained them to enter tlie path of the Buddha 
/ffshi. 1706 

Coming to the country of Ayodhyd, he con¬ 
verted tlie Demon Ndgas; coming to the 
country of KSmbila, he converted the two NSga- 
r^^s: 1707 

One called Kimbila, the other called Kalaka. 
Again coming to the country, he converted 

the Yaksha demon, 170S 

Whose name -was Pisha^ the father and mother 
of Negara, and the great noble also, he caused to 
believe gladly in the true law. 1709 
y/ Coming to the Kaurimbi countr)’, he converted 
Goshira*, and the hvo Upaslkas, Va,futtar 5 . 1710 

And her companion Uvari; and besides these, 
many others, one after the other. Coming to the 


1 Pi-sha, L G. VabravaTa, ihe K.«gctU of the Nonh ; coavened 
by Buddha. 

' For Goshira, see Jul. II, 385; F;l-liiea cap. *sxiv. 
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y/" countT)' of Gandhflra he converted the N&ga. 
Apal&la* *; 1711 

Thus in due order all these air-going, water- 
loving natures he completely converted and saved, 
the sun when he shines upon some dark and 
sombre cave. 1712 

At this time Devadatta*. seeing the remarkable 
excellences of Buddha, conceived in his heart a 
jealous hatred ; losing all j>ow'er of thoughtful ab¬ 
straction, 1713 

He ever plotted wicked schemes, to put a stop to 
the spread of the true law-; ascending the GWdhra- 
hh/a (Ghyigakfl/a) mount he rolled down a stone to 
hit Buddha’; 1714 

The stone divided into two parts, each part 
passing on either side of him. Again, on Uie royal 
highway he loosed a drunken, vicious elephant'*; 1715 

With his raised trunk trumpeting as thunder (he 
ran), his maddened breath raising a cloud around 
him, his wild pace like the rushing wind to be 
avoided more than the fierce tempest; 1716 

His trunk and tusks and tail and feet, when 
touched only, brought instant death. (Thus he ran) 
tltrough the streets and ways of Ri^agriha, madly 
wounding and killing men ; 1717 

Their corpses lay across the road, their brains 

' For ibe conversion of Apotala, seejul, II, 135. 

* Dievadallii, the envioushe vas the son of Suprabiuldha, the 
lather-in-law df Buddha, M. B., p. fri. 

* Tilts event is related by F%-hicn, cap. jciis, p. 115 (Bud¬ 
dhist Pilgrims). F!i-hicn sa)-s, *The stone ia still there,* but he 
does not say that it waa divided. See also M. B„ p. 383, where the 
account somewhat differs. 

* This story of the drunken elephant is related in nearly all the 
‘lives of Buddha.' The sculptures at AmaiAvati and Barahnt also 
include this episode. Sec also F^-hien, p. 113. 
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and blood scattered afar. Then all the men and 
women filled with fear, remained indoors ; 1718 

Throughout the city there was universal terror, 
only piteous shrieks and cries were heard; beyond 
the city men w'ere running fast, hiding themselves 
in holes and dens. 1 719 

TathSgata, with five hundred followers, at this 
time came towards the city; from tops of gates and 
every windoiiV, men, fearing for Buddha, begged him 
not to advance; 1720 

Tathagata, his heart composed and quiet, with 
perfect self-possession, thinking only on the sorrow 
caused by hate, his loving heart desiring to appease 

it, 1721 

Followed by guardian angel-n^igas, slowly ap¬ 
proached the maddened elephant. The Bhtkshus 
all deserted him^, Ananda only remained by his 
side; 1722 

joined by every tie of duty, his steadfast nature 
did not shake or quail. The drunken elephant, 
savage and spiteful, beholding Buddha, came to him¬ 
self at once, 1723 

And bending, worshipped at his feet* * just as a 
mighty mountain falls to earth. With lotus hand 
the master pats his head, even as the moon lights 
up a flying cloud. 1724 

And now, as he lay crouched before the masters 
feet, on his account he speaks some sacred words: 
‘ The elephant cannot hurt the mighty dragon ®, hard 
it is to fight with such a one; 1725 


‘ ll ia said, in the later accounts, that ‘ they rose into the air.' 

* See Tree anil Seq>ent Worship, plate Iviji; also Butigess' 
VVestem Caves, plate xvii. 

• Buddha was also called the great Nftga or dragon. 
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' The elephant desiring so to do will in the end 
obtain no happy state of birth; deceived by lust, 
anger, and delusion, which are hard to conquer, but 
which Buddha has conquered. 1 726 

' Now, then, this veiy' day, give up this lust, this 
anger and dehiston! You! swallowed up in sorrow’s 
mud! if not now given up, they will increase yet 
more and grow,* 1727 

The elephant, hearing Buddha’s words, escaped 
from drunkenness, rejoiced in heart; his mind and 
body both fotind rest, as one athirst (finds joy) who 
drinks of heavenly dew. 1628 

The elephant being thus converted, the people 
around were hlled ivith joy; they all raised a cry of 
wonder at the miracle, and brought their offerings of 
everj' kind. 1739 

The scarcely^ood arrived at middle-virtue, the 
middling-good passed to a higher grade, the unbe¬ 
lieving now became believers, those who believed 
were strengthened in their faith. 1730 

A^taratru, mighty king, seeing bow Buddha 
conquered the drunken elephant, was moved at 
heart by thoughts profound; then, filled with joy, he 
found a twofold growth of piety. 1731 

TathSgata, by exercise of virtue, exhibited all 
kinds of spiritual powers; thus he subdued and 
harmonised the minds of all, and caused them in 
due order to attain religious truth ; 1732 

And through the kingdom virtuous seeds were 
sown, as at the first when men began to live 
(i.e, ivere first created). But Devadatta, mad 
with rage, because he was ensnared by his own 
wickedness, 1733 
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At first by power miraculous able to fly, now 
fallen, dwells in lowest helP, 1734 

Varga 22* * The Lady Amra^ (AMRArlLl) sees 
Buddha* 

The lord of the world having finished his wide 
work of conversion conceived in himself a desire 
(heart) for NirviMa* Accordingly proceeding from 
the city of R^gr/ha, he went on towards the town 
of PadinTo (Pi^liputta)^ 1735 

Having arrived there, he dwelt in the famous 
Pi/ali ietiya\ Now this (town of Fa/aliputra) is 

* For a rwll accoiuiL of ihe deeds and punishmeat of DcYidatla,, 
see M. B*. pp. 338, 329, We are told that Suprabtiddha, the Silher 
or Devadatta, also went to hell, M. B., p. 339 ^< 1 - 

* This lady h called Ainbapiii, the courtezan, in the southern 
records, 

* P£/aJiputra, so called, as it seems, from a flower, plfaU (Big- 
nonia suavcolens). it was otlierwise called Xtisumapura, * the city 
of flowers.' The PalLCDboihra of the Greeks, Am^, Hist Inch 
p. 314 (ed* Gronovis)] supposed to be [he modem Patna. The 
story found in the text, viz. that the place was an unfortified village 
or frontier station of Magadha when Buddha was seventy-nine years 
old, compared with the statement that in the lime of h[egasthenefl 
it was one of the largest and mctst prosperous towns of India 
(Arrian, as above), seems to show that some coo^denible time had 
cbpsed bctwwtt the Nirvaria and the period of ihe Greek con¬ 
quest. It is Singular however (as I stated in Buddhist Filgrims, 
p. btiv) ihat Fl-hien in his account of this town (cap. lyvii) 
makes no ahusion to the Buddhist council said to have been held 
there under Dharmiroka- {For further notice of PdAiliputra^ 
compare Sacred Books of the East, voL xi. pp. tfl, T7; also 
Bigandet, p* 257, and Spence Hardy, passim.) 

* There is no mentiDn of the Fa/ali ^edya (imless the rest-house 
is the same as the Aeiiya hall) in the Maha^pariiiibbSna-Sutti, 
but in Bigandet, p. 257, it is slated that the people prepared the 
* d^eat/ or hall, for his use. This ' dieat" had been erected by 
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the frontier town of ^laigadha, defending the out¬ 
skirts of the country. 1736 

Ruling the conntry was a Brahman ^ of wide 
renown and great learning in the scriptures (sfltras); 
and (there was also) an overseer of the country^ to 
take the omens of the land vrith respect to rest or 
calamity, 1737 

At this time the . king of Magadha sent to that 
officer of inspection (overseer) a messenger to warn 
and command him to raise fortifications in the 
neighbourhood (round) of the town for its security 
and protection. 1738 

And now the lord of tlie worlds as they were 
raising the fortifications^ predicted that in conse¬ 
quence of the Devas and spirits who protected and 
kept (the land), the place should continue strong 
and free from calamity (destruction). 1739 


king A^tajalra for receiving the princes of Vaijali, who 

had come to a conference at this ptsce to settle their aSairs 
the ting. This haD is probably represenldd al A^nta^ Cave xvi 
(see Bnrgess* I^epcTtj voL i, plate siii, fig, 2; also Mrs. Spelrs* 
Ancient India, p. 197 )} at least it would seem so from the exact 
account left us of die position Buddha took on this occasion^ * he 
entered the haU and took his scai against the central piiUr of the 
hair (Rhjs Davids and Bigandet in loc.) Bees this halh built 
by king A^tajatru, and called iti our text a ^ Aedya hah,^ bear 
any resemblance to a Basilica ? 

^ Rlij*s Darids (Sacred Books of the East, vol. li, pw iS) 
tells us that ‘the chief magistrates of Magadha Sunidha and 
Yassaklra were building a fortress at PaAiiig^a to repel the 
I have [herefore in my translation supposed the * hi 
kw6' and the "yang kwan ' to be the two ofiicers referred to. It 
would Gcera that these titles "ruling ihe country" and "overseer" 
were recognised at the time. The text, however, would bear 
another translation^ making the BrahmaD ruler the same as the 
omen-taking overseer. 
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On this the heart of the overseer greatly rejoiced 
and he made religious offerings to Buddha, the law, 
and the church. Buddha now leaving the city gate 
went on towards the river Ganges, 1740 

The overseer from his deep reverence for Buddha 
named the gate (through which the lord had passed) 
the 'Gautama gate* *.’ Meanwhile the people all by 
the side of the river Ganges went forth to pay 
reverence to the lord of the world. 1741 

They prepared for him every kind of religious 
offering, and each one with his gaudy boat (deco¬ 
rated boat)* invited him to cross over. The lord 
of the world, considering the nuntber of the boats, 
feared lest by an appearance of partiality' in ac¬ 
cepting one, he might hurt the minds of all the 
rest. 174a 

Therefore in a moment by his spiritual power 
he transported himself and the great congregation 
(across the river), leaving this shore he passed at 
once to that, 1743 

Signifying thereby the passage in the boat of 
wisdom"* (from this world to Nirvar/a), a boat large 
enough to transport all that lives (to save the world), 
even as without a boat he crossed without hindrance 
the river (Ganges). 1744 


* The account here given is less exact than that of the 
parinibbina-Suita, and it would Seem as if it were borrowed froin 
a popular form of that work. 

' This is in agreement with the Soutbem account (see Rhys 
Davids, Sacred Books of the East, vol. xt, p. 2 1). 

* There is no mention here made of the river being ‘ brimful 
and oveidowing' as in the Southern books, nor of the search for 
rafts of wood or basket'work. 

* Compare the acoount given by Rhys Davids (Sacred Books 
of the East, vol. xi, p- s i) and the verse or song thc« preserved. 
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Then all the people on the bank of the river, 
with one voice, raised a rapturous shout and all 
declared this ford should be called the Gautama 
ford 1745 

As the city gate is called the Gautama gate, 
so this Gautama ford is so known through ages; 
and shall be so called through generations to 
come* *. 1746 

Then Tathigata, going forward still, came to that 
celebrated Kuli ® village, where he preached and 
converted many; again he went on to the N 4 di* 
village, 1747 

Where many deaths had occurred among the 
people. The friends of the dead then came (to the 
lord) and asked, ‘Where have our friends and rela¬ 
tives deceased, now gone to be bom, after this life 
ended*?’ 174S 

Buddha, knowring well the sequence of deeds, 
answered each according to his several case. Then 
going fonvard to VaijAU®, he located himself in the 
Amra grove^ 1749 

The celebrated Lady Amrfi, well affected to Bud¬ 
dha, went to that garden followed by her waiting 


' Or raihcr' shoLted out, " miraculaua!”' 

* Is ifcere any naioe correspoadiDg to the ford 

known Dear Patna P 

■ No doubt Uie ^aiiie as Koylg^ma (op, ctL, p, 23) caEcd Kanti- 
kama by Bigandet, p. 259. 

* ' Come, Aoaftda* let us go to Uie villages of NIdtka,' Rbys 
Davids p. 34. 

* The names of the dead are given in the PSli i the account here 
is evidently an abstract only« 

* 'Come, Ananda, let us go on to Vesili," Rh. D., p. jS- 

^ * And there at Vesili the Blessed One stayed at Ambapdirs 
grove/ RIl D., p. 28- 
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women, whilst the children from the schools’ paid 
her respect 1750 

Thus with circumspection and self’restralnt, her 
person lightly and plainly clothed, putting a^^'ay all 
her ornamented robes and all adornments of scent 
and flowers, 1751 

As a prudent and virtuous woman goes forth to 
perform her religious duties, so she went on, beau¬ 
tiful to look upon, like any Devi in appearance. 1752 
Buddha seeing the lady !n the distance approach¬ 
ing, spake thus to all the Bhikshus®: * * This woman 
is indeed exceedingly beautiful, able to fascinate the 
minds (feelings) of the religious; 1753 

‘Now then, keep your recollection straight! let 
wisdom keep your mind in subjection I Better fall 
into the fierce tiger's mouth, or under the sharp 
knife of the executioner, 1754 

' Than to dwell with a woman and excite in your¬ 
selves lustful thoughts. A woman is anxious to 
exhibit her form and shape whether walking, 
standing, sitting, or sleeping. 1755 

' Even when represented as a picture, she desires 
most of all to set off the blandishments of her 
beauty, and thus to rob men of their steadfast 
heart ! How then ought you to guard your¬ 
selves ? 1756 

‘By regarding her tears and her smiles as ene¬ 
mies, her stooping form, her hanging arms, and all 
her disentangled hair as toils designed to entrap 
man’s heart. 1757 


’ So 1 irauelate ts'iang Csitt; Jt may mean grown-up scliolars, 
howi«'cr, or 'students,' 

» This sennon against' woimn's wtlea' is not found in the P£li. 

* Tss' t'ai, her bewitching movements or airs. 
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■ Then how much more (should you suspect) her 
studied, amorous beauty! when she displays her 
dainty outline, her richly ornamented form, and 
chatters gaily with the foolish man! 1758 

*Ah, then I what perturbation and what evil 
thoughts, not seeing underneath the horrid, tainted 
shape, the sorrow's of impermanence, the impurity, 
tlie unreality! 1759 

'Considering these as the reality, all lustful 
thoughts die out; rightly considering these, within 
their several limits, not even an Apsaras would give 
you joy. 1760 

' But yet the power of lust is great w'ith men, 
and is to be feared withal; take then the bow of 
earnest perseverance, and the sharp arrow points of 
wisdom, 1761 

'Cover your head with the helmet of right- 
/ thought, and fight with fixed resolve against the 
five desires. Better far w'iib red’hot iron pins bore 
out both your eyes, 1762 

'Than encourage in yourselves lustful thoughts, 
or look upon a womans form with such desires. 
Lust beclouding a man's heart, confused with 
woman’s beauty, 1763 

‘The mind is dazed, and at the end of life that 
man must fall into an “ evil way." Fear then the 
sorrow of that “ evil way I" and harbour not the 
deceits of women. 1764 

'The senses not confined within due limits, and 
the objects of sense not limited as they ought to 
be, lustful and covetous thoughts grow up between 
the two, because the senses and their objects are 
unequally yoked. 1765 

■Just as when two ploughing oxen are yoked 
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together to one halter and cross-bar, but not to¬ 
gether pulling as they go, so is it when the senses 
and thetr objects are unequally matched, 1766 
‘Therefore. I say, restrain the heart, give it no 
unbridled license.' Thus Buddha, for the Bhikshus' 
sake, explained the law in various ways. 1767 
And now that Amra lady gradually approaclied 
the presence of the lord; seeing Buddha seated 
beneath a tree, lost in thought and wdiolly absorbed 
by it, 1768 

She recollected that he had a great compassionate 
heart, and therefore she believed he would in pity 
receive her garden grove. With steadfast heart and 
joyful mien and rightly governed feelings, 1769 
fler outward form restrained, her heart composed, 
bowing her head at Buddha's feet, she took her 
place as the lord bade her, whilst he in sequence 
right declared the law: 1770 

'Your heart (O lady!) seems composed and 
quieted, your form without external ornaments; 
young in years and rich, you seem well-talented as 
you arc beautiful. 1771 

‘ That one, so gifted, should by faith be able to 
receive tlie law of righteousness is, indeed, a rare 
thing in tlie world! The vrisdom of a master’, 
derived from former births, enables hint to accept 
the law w-ith joy, this is not rare; 1772 

' But that a woman, weak of will, scant in wisdom, 
deeply immersed in love, should yet be able to de¬ 
light in piety, this, indeed, is very rare. 1773 
/' *A man bom in the w'orld, by proper thought 
^ comes to delight in goodness, he recognises the 


’ That 19 , of a man. 
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impermanence of wealth and beauty, and looks upon 
religion as his best ornament. 1774 
‘ He feels that this alone can reniedy the iUs of 
life and change the fate of young and old; the evil 
destiny that cramps another’s life cannot affect him, 
living righteously; 1775 

^AKvaj'S removing that which excites desire, he 
is strong in the absence of desire; seeking to find, 
not what vain thoughts suggest, but that to which 
religion points him. 177^ 

^ Relying on external help, he has sorrow; self- 
reliant, there is strength and joy. But in the case 
of woman, from another comes the labour, and 
the nurture of another’s child. 1777 

• Thus then* should every one consider vvell,^ and 
loath and put al^'ay the form of woman.' Amra 
the lady, hearing the law, rejoiced. 1778 

Her wisdom strengthened, and still more en¬ 
lightened, she was enabled to cast off desire, and of 
herself dissatisfied with woman’s form, w'as freed 
from all polluting dioughts. 1779 

Though still constrained to woman’s form, filled 
w'ith religious Joy, she bowed at Buddha's feet and 
spoke: *Oh ! may the lord, in deep compassion, re¬ 
ceive from me, though ignorant, 17S0 

'This offering, and so fulfil my earnest vow.’ 
Then Buddha knowing her sincerity, and for the 
good of all that lives, 17S1 

Silently accepted her request, and caused in her 
full joy, in consequence; whilst all her friends atten¬ 
tive, grew in knowledge, and, after adoration, went 
back home. 17S2 
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KIOUEN V. 

Varga 23 . By Spiritual Power fixing his 
(Term of) Years ^ 

At this time the great men among the LLi-yf^^avis * *, 
hearing that the lord of the world had entered their 
country and was located in the Amra garden, 17S3 

(Went thither) riding in their gaudy chariots with 
silken canopies and clothed in gorgeous robes, both 
blue and red and yellow and white, each one with 
his own cognizance. 17S4 

Accompanied by their body guard surrounding 
them, they went; others prepared the road in front; 
and with their heavenly crowns and flower-bespan¬ 
gled robes (they rode), richly dight with every kind 
of costly ornament, j 785 

Their noble forms resplendent increased the glory 
of that garden grove; now taking off the five dis- 

^ This title may also be rendered, ‘By splritnal power stopping 
his years of life.' It probably refers to ihe iDcideot related by 
Mr- fihys Davids (Sacred Books of the East, vol, *1, p. 35)^ * Let 
me now, by a strojog effort of the will, bend this sickness down and 
keep my hold on life till the allotted time be come.' There is no 
meation, however, in the test of Buddha's sickness, which catiscd 
the determination here referred to. The sickness is mentiotied in 
the Chinese copy of the Farinirvi/ra StUra, which in the isain 
agrees with the Pall 

* The LWidiavis were residents of Vairfli. 1 have shown else¬ 
where (Journal of the R. S., Jan, iSSs) that they were probably 
of Scythic origin. The account given in the test of thrir gorgeous 
chariots, cognizanees, &c. is Quite in keeping with the customs of 
the Northern nations. The accoun t given in thcMah^-parinibbana- 
Sutta is in agreement with the text (Sacred Books of tlie East, 
vol. li, p. ji). 
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ti active ornaments^, alighting from their chariotSi 
they adTOnced afoot, 1786 

Slowly thus with bated breath, their bodies re¬ 
verent (they advanced). Then they bowed down and 
worshipped Buddha’s foot ®, and, a great multitude, 
they gathered round the lord, shining as the sun's 
disc, full of radiance. 17S7 

(There was) the lion Li^,^', 4 avi among the 
>(vtavis the senior, his noble form (bold) as the 
lion's, standing there with lion eyes, 178S 

But without the lion's pride, taught by the 5 Skya 
lion* * (who thus began): ‘Great and illustrious person¬ 
ages, famed as a tribe for grace and comeliness! 17S9 
‘Put aside, I prayr the world’s high thoughts, and 
now accept the abounding lustre* of religious 
teaching. Wealth and beauty, scented flowers and 
ornaments like these, are not to be compared fo r 
grace with moral rectitude! 17 90 


' These five disiinctive cmannents were, probably, crowna, 
eaiTings, necldeta, aitnlcts, and sandals, 

* The worship of the foot of Buddha is exemplified in manr of 
the plates of the Sanchi and AmaravaLt sculptures, where we see 
worahipi^ers adoring the impression of his foot on the stool before 
the throne (plates Iviii, kxi, &c.) 

' This and following lines are somewhat obscure, as it is not 
plain whether the reference is to one, or all the' Li^Wavis. I have 
prefeired to refer it to one of them, the chief or leader; for so we 
read in Spence Hardy's Manual, p* 28a: ‘A number of the Lichawi 
princes then went to the king (i. e. the chief of their tribe), whose 
name was Maba-li.’ It would seem as if ' li' were a component part 
of the name LL^iUavt, and tneani ‘a lion,’—the chief would then be 
‘ the great lion.' Compare the root ‘ ur' in the Assyrian urmakh, 

* great lion;' and the Hebrew layish,' a great or strong lion,’ 

* The 5 &kya lion was Buddha, iheJionorthe iaky as (JSaky aslwha), 

* The * abounding lustre,’ that is, the additional gigiy or lustre 
of religion. The sermon appears to be addressed principally 
against pride of person, and anger. 
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■Your land productive and in peaceful quiet—this 
is your great renown; but true gracefulness of body 
and a happy people depend upon die heart well- 
governed. 1791 

‘Add but to this a reverent {joyful) feeling for 
religion, then (a people's) fame is at its height! a 
fertile land and all the dwellers in it, as a united 
body, virtuous" f 179s 

■To-day then learn this virtue* * cherish with care¬ 
fulness the people, lead them as a body in the right 
way of rectitude®, even as the ox-king leads the way 
across the river-ford. 1793 

‘ If a man with earnest recollection ponder on 
things of this world and the next, he will consider 
how by right beliaviour * (right morals) he prepares, 
as die result of merit, rest in either world. 1794 

■ For alt in this world will exceedingly revere him, 
bis fame will spread abroad dirough every' part, the 
virtuous will rejoice to call him friend, and die out- 
flowings of his goodness will know no bounds for 
ever. 1795 

*The precious gems found in the desert wilds are 
all from earth engendered ; moral conduct, likewise, 
as the earth, is the great source of all that is 
good 1796 

' Much of this discourse seems to refer to the fertility of the 
land occapied by these in the valley of the Ganges, and 

to their good rules of government. The character of their govera- 
tacni is alluded to in pp. 3, 4, Sacred Books of the East, toI. iL 
’ The ^boL' tih.’ wrhtch I have translated by ■ virtue,’ taean$ 

* quabty' (gu«a) or' lustre' (tt^), 

' The literal rendering of this line is 'lead the body of them all 
in the dear and right (path),' 

• Right behaviour, right morality, here refer 10 the Buddhist 
rules of light conduct (dJa), 

° All that is illustrious (shen). 
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*Bj' this, without the use of wings, we fly through 
space, we cross the river needing not a handy boat; 
but without this a man will find it hard indeed to 
cross (the stream of) sorrow (or, stay the rush of 
sorrow). 1797 

'As when a tree with lovely flowers and fruit, 
pierced by some sharp instrument, is hard to climb, 
so is it with the much-renowned for strength and 
beauty, who break through the laws of moral rectb 
tude t 1798 

‘Sitting upright m the royal palace (the palace of 
the conqueror) the heart of the king was grave and 
ntajestic ^; with a view to gain the merit of a pure 
and moral life, he became a convert of a great 
yffshi. 1799 

‘WHth garments dyed and clad with hair, shaved, 
save one spiral knot® (he led a hermit s life), hut, as 
he did not rule himself with strict morality, he. was 
immersed in suffering and sorrow, iSoo 

‘Each morn and eve he used the three ablutions, 
sacrificed to fire and practised strict austerity, let his 
body be in filth as tite brute beast, passed through fire 
and w'ater, dwelt amidst the craggy rocks, 1801 

' Inhaled the w'ind, drank from the Ganges' stream, 
controlled himself with bitter fasts—but all 1 far 
short of moral rectitude®. 1802 


‘ This line is difBcult; I was prepared to regard ^ as a 
proper name. Dr. Legge, however, has liindly suggested the 
transladoti in the leitt. Buiwho is the Idng referred tof 

* The spind knot of hair may be seen in many of the sculpttireS 
(e, g, plate Is* *, Tree and Serpent Worship). 

* This is a free rendering j 1 have soppoEed that the deseription 
throughout refers to the 'king' alluded to above; this line may 
mean,' (he did all this) having put aside right morals,' 
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* For though a man inure himself to live as any 
brute, he is not on that account a vessel of the 
righteous law* *; whilst he who breaks the laws of 
right behaviour invites detraction, and is one no 
virtuous man can love; 1803 

‘ His heart is ever filled {ever cherishes) with 
boding fear, his evil name pursues him as a shadow. 
Having neither profit nor advantage in this world, 
how can he in the next world reap content 
(rest)? 1804 

‘ Therefore the wise man ought to practise pure 
behaviour (morals); passing through the wilderness 
of birth and death, pure conduct is to him a virtuous 
guide. 1805 

* From pure behaviour conies self-power, which 
frees a man from (many) dangers; pure conduct, like 
a ladder, enables us to climb to heaven. 1806 

* Those who found themselves ou right beha%uoiir, 
cut off the source of pain and grief; but they who 
by transgression destroy this mind, may mourn the 
loss of every virtuous principle. 1807 

'(To gain this end)® first banish every ground of 


‘ A vessel of righteousness. 

* I have supplied this, although the sentence would make com¬ 
plete sense without it. In the context < evciy ground of self’ 
('ngo sho) seems to refer to the nim after selfish ends. The 
sermon from this pdm lufers to * pride of self,’ and its evil conse¬ 
quences ; in the latter portion he joins hatred or anger with pride; 
the whole reminds us of Milton's descripdOD : 

‘Round he throws bis baleful eyes 
That witnessed huge afiliction and dismay 
Mixed with obdurate pride and steadfast bate.’ 

Paradise Lost, I, 5}, 58. 

Whilst the war of Devas and Asnras is just Milton’s idea when 
he says, 
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“self;” this thought of “ self " ■ shades every lofty'^ 
(good) aim, even as the ashes that conceal the fire, 
treading on which the foot is burned. 1808 

‘ Pride and indifference shroud this heart, too, as 
the sun is obscured by the piled-up clouds; super¬ 
cilious thoughts root out all modesty of mind, and 
sorrow saps the strongest will. 1S09 

* (As) age and disease waste youthful beauty, (so) 
pride of self destroys all virtue; the Devas and 
A suras, thus from jealousy and envy, raised mutual 
strife. 18(0 

' The loss of virtue and of merit which we 
mourn proceeds from " pride of self,” throughout: 
and as I am a conqueror (t^ina) amid conquerors', 
so he who (they who) conquers self, is one with 
me. 1811 

* He who little cares to conquer self, is but a 
foolish master; beauty (or, earthly things), family 
renown (and such things), all are utterly inconstant, 
and what is changeable can give no rest of in¬ 
terval®, 1812 


‘Storming fury rose 

And clamour, such as heard in heaven till now 
Was ncT.-er/ Ibid. VI, 

’ Here there is allusion to Buddha's name ‘Deva among Devas.' 
The construction of these sentences is obscure on account of the 
varied use of the word * I ’ fngo); this Bytnbol is used sometimes^ 
as in the tine under present consideration, as a pronoun, but 
in the neitt line it means the evil principle of 'self.' I have 
found it difficult to avoid comparing this use of the word ‘I,’ 
meaning the ‘evil self,' with ±e phrase the 'carnal mind,’ The 
question, in fact, is an open one, whether the Buddhist teaching 
respecting the non-esistence of ‘I,* Le. a personal self or soul; 
may not justly be eaplained as consisting in the denial of the 
reality of the ‘carnal self.' 

* I should like to translate it no ‘ interval of rest,' but it seems to 
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'If in the end the law of entire destruction (Is 
exacted) what use is there in indolence and pride ? 
■Covetous desire (lust) is the greatest (source of) 
sorrow, appearing as a friend in secret 'tis our 
enemy, 1813 

*As a fierce fire excited from Avithin (a house), so 
is the fire of covetous desire: the burning Bame of 
covetous desire is fiercer far than fire ivhlch bums 
the world (world-fire). 1814 

‘ For fire may be put out by water in e.xcess, but 
what can overpower the fire of lust ? The fire which 
fiercely hums the desert grass (dies out), and then 
the grass will grow again ; 1S15 

‘ But when the fire of lust bums up the heart, 
then how hard for true religion there to dwell! for 
lust seeks worldly pleasures, these pleasures add to 
an impure karman ’; 1816 

* By this evil karman a man falls into perdition (evil 
way), and so there is no greater enemy to man than 
lust. Lusting, man gives way to amorous indulg¬ 
ence (lit. “ lust, then it brings forth love "). by this 
he is led to practise (indulge in) e^^ery kind of 
lustful longfing; 1S17 

‘Indulging thus, he gathers frequent sorrow (all 
sorrow, or accumulated sorrow, referring to the 
second of the " four truths ”)* * No greater evil (exces¬ 
sive evil) is there than lust. Lust is a dire disease, 
and the foolish master stops (i.e. neglects) the medi¬ 
cine of wisdom. 1818 

'(The study of) heretical books not leading to 

Tnean the only rest given is momeniaiy, no rest froni inierval, 
L e. constant change. 

* The impure kannan is, of course, the pover of evil (in the 
character) to bring about suffering by an evil birth. 
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right thought, causes the lustful heart to increase 
and grow, for these books are not correct (pure) on 
the points of jmpermanency, the non-existence of 
self, and any object (ground) for “self*." 1819 
‘ But a true and right apprehension through the 
power of wisdom, is effectual to destroy that false 
desire (heretical longing), and therefore our object 
(aim or purpose) should be to practise this true 
apprehension. 1820 

‘ Right apprehension (views) once produced then 
there is deliverance from covetous desire, for a 
false estimate of excellency produces a covetous 
desire to excel, whilst a false view of demerit pro¬ 
duces anger (and regret); 1S21 

' But the idea of excelling and also of inferiority 
(in the sense of demerit) both destroyed, the desire 
to excel and also anger (on account of inferiority) 
are destroyed. Anger! how it changes the coniely 
face, hoMT it destroys the loveliness of beauty! 1S22 
‘Anger dulls (clouds) the brightness of the eye (or, 
the bright eye), chokes all desire to hear the prin¬ 
ciples of truth, cuts and divides the principle of 
family affection, impoverishes and weakens every 
w'Orldly aim*, 1823 

'■ The meaning is, that heretical books, L e. books of the 
Bralimans and so on, leach no sound doctrine as to the unrealuy 
of the world, the non-existence of a ‘ personal scir,' and the inj- 
propricly of any personal selfish aim, and therefore not teaching 
these, men who follow them are taken up with the idea that there 
Is reality in worldly pleasures, that there Is a personal self capable 
of enjojing them, and that the aim after such enjoyment is a right 
aim. All this Buddha and his doctrine exclude. 

’ I am not sure whether this is a right translation, it appears 
rather to contradict Buddha’s teaching about the uweahly of the 
world; literally the line islhi^ ‘it makes the world what is light and 
poor.' 
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‘ Therefore let anger be subdued, yield not (a 
moment) to the angry impulse (heart); he who can 
\/hold his wild and angry heart is well entitled “ illus¬ 
trious charioteer," 1S24 

‘ For men call such a one" illustrious team-breaker'" 
(who can) with bands restrain the unbroken steed; 
so anger not subdued, its fire unquenched, the 
sorrow of repentance burns like fire. 1825 

' A man who allows wild passion to arise within, 
himself first burns his heart, then after burning adds 
the wind® thereto which ignites the fire again, or notf 
(as the case may be)* *. 1826 

‘ The pain of birth, old age, disease, and death 
press heavily upon the world, but adding “passion” to 
the score, what is this but to increase our foes when 
pressed by foes ? 1827 

‘ But rather, seeing how the world is pressed by 
throngs of grief, vre ought to encourage in us love® 
(a loving heart), and as the \Yorld (all flesh) produces 
grief on grief, so should we add as antidotes un¬ 
numbered remedies.' 1828 

Tathagata, illustrious in expedients, according to 


' This expression and that id the verse preceding is aliied 
to the PSli purisadammasSiathi, ‘ tnitier or breaker-in of the hmnan 
steer/ the unconverted man being (as Childers sajfS, Diet, suh voce 
puHso} like to a refractory bullock. In the Northern books the 
comparison generally refers to a ‘breater-in of horses,' derived 
dotil^iess from the associations of the Northern people (converts 
to Buddhism), who excelled in chariot mcing. 

* The vrind of repentance, the frequent ‘sighs’ and moans of 
penitence. 

’ It seems to mean that the vind may somedmes revive the fire, 
but sometimes not, 

' This remedy of' love' is a singular feature in the Buddhist 
doctrine. 
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the disease, thus briefly spoke; even as a good 
physician in the world, according to the disease, 
prescribes his medicine. 1829 

And now the Li^^^avis, hearing the sermon 
preached by Btiddha, arose forthwith and bowed 
at Buddha’s feet, and joyfully they placed them on 
their heads^ 1830 

Then they asked both Buddha and the congre¬ 
gation on the morrow to accept tlveir poor religious 
offerings. But Buddha told them that already Amri 
*(the kdy) had invited him. 1831 

On this the LiiifVfavis, harbouring thoughts of 
pride and disappointment* *, (said): 'Why should 
that one take away our profit?’ But, knowing 
Buddha's heart to be impartial and fair, they once 
again regained their cheerfulness. 1S32 

Tathagata, moreover, nobly (virtuously or illus¬ 
triously) seizing die occasion (or, following the right 
plan), appeasing them, produced within a joyful 
heart; and so subdued, their grandeur of appear¬ 
ance came again, as when a snake subdued by 
charms glistens with shining skin. 1833 

And now, the night being passed, the signs of 
dawn appearing, Buddha and the great assembly 
go to the abode of Anirfi, and having received her 
entertainment, 1834 

They ivent on to the village of Pi-nau® (Beluva), 


* Placing ihc fool on the head is a symbol of eubmisaon—the 
ctistom of putung relic-caskets on ihe head h iUustrated in Tree 
and Serpent Worship, plate axxviii, 

■ * We are outdone by this mango girl,’ Sacred Books of the 
East, V0I. xi, p. 31. 

* ' Now when the Blessed Ooe had remained as long as he 
wished at AmbapSirs gioiv,he addressed Amnda, and said,"Come, 
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and there he rested during' the rainy season; the 
three months’ rest being ended, again he returned 
to VairAll, 1835 

And dwelt beside the Monkey* * Tank; sitting 
there in a shady grove, he shed a flood of glory from 
his person ; aroused thereby, Mira Piruna 1836 
Came to the place where Buddha was, and with 
closed palms* exhorted him thus: * Formerly, beside 
the Nairan^ni river, when 3'ou had accomplished 
your true and steadfast aim, 1837 

‘ (You said), “ When I have done all I have to do, 
then will 1 pass at once to Ntrvi^and now you 
have done all you have to do, you should, as then 
you said, pass to Nlrvi^ia.' 1838 

Then Buddha spake to PLnma*: ‘The time of 
my complete deliverance is at hand, but let three 
months elapse, and I shall reach Nirvi#a.' 1839 
Then Mira, knowing that Tathigata had fixed 
the time for his emancipation, his earnest wish 
being thus fulfilled, joyous returned to his abode 
in heaven*. 1840 


Ananda, let Us go OD to Beluva,"' Sacred Boolcs of the East, 
vol- si, p. 34- 

* The Marka/abrada. 

* Here the description of Mira,' iritb closed paltns,' leaves no 
doubt that the figure in Tree and Serpent Wonhip (plate Jtxvi, 
fig. I, tsi ed.) represents hlira in this scene, ‘ requesting Euddha to 
depart.* It is satisfactOTy to know that the bttddhist idea of the 
appearance of' the Wicked One ’ (Pinina) was not in agreement 
'with our modern conception of the foim of Satan. He is here 
represented as a Deva,' lord of the world of desires ‘ (kfimaloka). 

* Compare this account of Mara's appeal with Rhys Davids 
(Pili Suitds, p. 53). 

' His abode in heaven. He Is represented in Tree and Serpent 
Worship (plate !uu, fig. t) as standing on the plaifonn above the 
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TathSgata, seated beneath a tree, straightway was 
lost in ecstasy, and willingly rejected his allotted 
years, and by his spiritual power fixed the remnant 
of his life. tS4i 

On this, Tathigata thus giving up his years, 
the great eardr shook and quaked Utrough all the 
limits of the universe ; great flames of fire i,vere 
seen around, 1&42 

The tops of Sumeru were shaken (fell), from 
heaven there rained show'ers of flying^ stones, a 
w'hirling tempest rose on every side, the trees were 
rooted up and fell, 1S43 

Heavenly music rose with plaintive notes, whilst 
angels for a time were joyless. Buddha rising from 
out his ecstasy, announced to all the world: 1S44 

' Now have 1 given up my term of years; I live 
henceforth by power of SamcLdh i ’ (faith); my body 
like a broken chariot stands, no further cause of 
** coming" or of “ going1845 

' Completely freed from the three w'orlds, I go 
enfranchised, as a chicken from its egg. 1846 


Varga 24. The Differences of the LiAjfirAvis. 

The venerable Ananda, seeing the earth shak¬ 
ing on every side, his heart was fearful and 
his hair erect; he asked the cause thereof of 
Buddha. 1847 


Trayastrimjas heaven (where the Devas are worshipping the 
tiara),—this is his right place as tord of the world of desires. 

' Rhys Davids says saraddbi corresponds to the Christian faith, 
Buddhist Sottas, p. 145. 
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Buddlia replied ; ' Anandal I have fixed three 
moaths to end my life, the rest of life 1 utterly 
give up; this b the reason why the earth Is greatly 
shaken.' i S4S 

Ananda, hearing the instruction of Buddha, was 
moved with pity and the tears flowed down his face, 
even as when an elephant of mighty strength shakes 
(with a blow) the sandal-wood tree. 1S49 

Thus was (Ananda) shaken and his mind per¬ 
turbed, whilst down (his cheeks) the tears, like drops 
of perfume, flowed; so much he loved the lord his 
master, so full of kindness (was he), and, as yet, not 
freed from earthly thoughts (desire)’. 1850 

Thinking then on these four things* * alone, he 
gave his grief full liberty, nor could he master it, 
(but said), * Now 1 hear the lord declare that he has 
fixed for good his time to die (NirvS/ia), 1851 

* My body fails, my strength is gone, my mind is 
da^zed, my soul is all discordant, and all the words of 
truth forgotten ; a wild deserted waste seems heaven, 
and earth, 1852 

' Have pity! save me, master (lord of the world)! 
perish not so soon®! Perished with bitter cold*, 
I chanced upon a fire — forthwith it disap¬ 
peared. 1S53 


> ' Freedom from desire' (s'ttariBn) was ibe disluiction of an 
Arhat; Ananda had not yet arrived at this condition. ^ 

* '.These four things/ or, the things of the Mforld; 'the four 

denoung the ' four quarters,' that is, ‘ the world. . , 

* This and the previous line may otherwise b* tianslaled, ‘ Have 
pity 1 save the world, 0 lord I from this so unexpected an end (of 

your life)J , 

* and th* succeeding compartsonB represent the couciiUGn 

of Aimda in prospect of Buddha's death. 
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'Wandering amid the wilds of grief and pain, de¬ 
ceived, confused, I lost my way—suddenly a wise 
and prudent guide encountered me, but hardly 
saved from my bew'ilderment, he once more 
vanished^ 1^54 

‘Like some poor man treading through endless 
mud, w'eary and parched with thirst, longs for the 
water, suddenly he lights upon a cool refreshing lake, 
he hastens to it—lo! it dries before him. 1855 

‘The deep blue, bright, refulgent eye’, piercing 
through all the worlds, with wisdom brightens the 
dark gloom, the darkness (but) for a moment is 
dispelled1856 

' As when the blade shoots through tlie yielding 
earth, the clouds collect and we await the welcome 
shower, then a fierce wind drives the big clouds 
away, and so with disappointed hope we watch the 
dried-up field I 1857 

‘ Deep darkness reigned for want of wisdom, the 
Avorld of sentient creatures groped for light, Tathtt- 
gata lit up the lamp of wisdom, dien suddenly ex¬ 
tinguished it—ere he had brought it out®/ 1858 

Buddha, hearing Ananda speaking thus, grieved 
at his words, and pitying his distress, with soothing 
accents and with gentle presence spake with purpose 
to declare the one true* * law: 1859 


’ 'That is, the eye of Buddha, about hich so much is said in 
the books, 

* Such appeals to be the meaning of the passage, implying 
that the disappearance of darkness is but for a moment 

* Or, alas! why bring it out t 

* The expression here, as in other eases, is a strong affirmative, 
■ the true law of tnith/ ‘the only tnie law f' the word ‘ law' means 
religious ^stem. 
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' If men but kne\v their own’ nature, they would 
not dwell (indulge) in sorrow; everything that lives, 
whate’er it be®, all this is subject to destruction's 
law; 1S60 

■ I have already told you plainly, the law (nature) 
of things “joined* *" is to "separate;” the principle 
of kindness and of love* is not abiding,'tis better 
tlien to reject this pitiful and doting heart. 1S61 

‘All things around us bear the stamp of instant 
change; bom, they perish ; no self-sufficiency*; those 
who would wish to keep them long, find in the end 
no room for doing so. 1862 

* If things around us could be kept for aye, 
and were not liable to change or separation, then 
this would be salvation®I where then can this be 
sought? 1S63 

■You, and all that lives, can seek in me this 
great deliverance! That which you may all attain 

i ‘ (The character of) seIf*aatuTe,' or as in the text. 

a 'AH things that have a pereoiial or individual existence.’ It would 
be well to compare the spirit of ihis sennon with the old belief 
of the Veda, respecting the birth of the ‘ one nature' from which 
the visible world took shape (History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature 
by Max Mllller, p, gdi). h seems that the effort of Buddha was 
to transcend the time of the birth of this nature, and thus arrive at 
the condition of the original first cause, which 'breathed breathless;’ 
in other words, this is the condition of Nirva»a. 

* As in the concluding verse of the V3^g^ai4<cdllt4 SOtra,'tAralE& 
timiram,’ &c. Analecta Oxontensia, Aryan Scries, voL I, part i, 
p. 46. 

* 'Love' in the sense of parental love; or the love which 
produced the world, 

» In the Rig-™da (according to Dr. Muir) the gods though 
spoken of as immortal are not regarded as unbeginning or self- 
existent; see Journal of the Royal Asiaric Society, 1864, p. 6 s. 

* That is, there would be no need to seek salvation, for It would 
be already possessed. 
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I have already told you, (and bell you) to the 
end. ] 864 

' \Vh.y tien should I preserve this body ? The 
body of the excellent law^ shall long endure ! I ain 
resolved; I look for rest! This is the one thing 
needful* *, 1865 

'So do I now instruct all creatures, and as a 
guide, not seen before, 1 lead them; prepare your¬ 
selves to cast off consciousness®, fix yourselves well 
in your own island*. 1866 

'Those who are thus fixed {mid-stream), with 
single aim and earnestness striving in the use of 
means, preparing quietly a quiet place, not moved 
by others'way of thinking, 1S67 

' Know well, such men are safe on the law's island. 
Fixed in contemplation, lighted by the lamp of wis¬ 
dom, they have thus finally destroyed ignorance and 
gloom. Consider well the world's four bounds, 186S 
' And dare to seek for tnie religion only; forget 
“ yourself,” and every ” ground of self," the bones, 
the nerves, the skin, the flesh, the mucus, the blood 
that flows through every little vein; iSSg 


> The 'body of the law' represents the teaching of the ^ord of 
Buddha, irhich teaching is supposed to be accompanied uiih or 
attended by a living power, ever dwelling with the congregation 
of the railbrul 

* ' That which is wajiting only resides in this.' 

* The Chinese 'siang'is equivalcDt to Sansbric sangAi, the third 
shandha (consittuents of personal being). It is the receptive 
(subjective) power, in distJaction to the perceptive power (vedanfi). 
Buddha denied the necessity of personal consciousness (L e. of 
Eclf-eonsdotisness, or consciousness of self) as an element of life, 
i. e. life in abstract, 

* This idea of 'an island' (dvtpa), fiaed amid the ruening 
Stream of life, is found in Dhammapada, verse 95, 
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‘ Behold these things as constantly impurep what 
joy then can there be in such a body ? every sensa¬ 
tion born from canse^ like the bubble floating; on the 
water. 1E70 

* The sorrow coming from (the consciousness of) 
birth and death and inconstajicyt removes all 
thought of joy — the mind acquainted vdth the law 
of production^, stability^ and destructionp (recognises) 
how again and once again things follow or (succeed 
one another) with no endurance. 1871 

‘ But thinking well about the thought 

of endurance Is for ever dismissed, (we see how) 
the sawsk&ras® from causes have arisen» and how 
these aggregates will again dissolve, all of them 
impermanent 1872 

* The foolish man conceives the idea of self,” the 
wise man sees there is no ground on which to build 
the idea of “ self,” thus through the world he rightly 
looks and well concludes, 1S73 

' All, therefore, is but evil (one perverse way)— 
the aggregate amassed by sorrow must perish (in 
the end)! if once confirmed in this conviction, that 
man perceives the truth, 1874 


^ The law of production, stability, and destruction; tJus refers 
tn the Buddhii&t theory of the successive stages in the developmetii 
of the world. The world is produced from chaos, established for 
a penod, and then destroyed; and this bw is a pcrpetnal one, 
extending: through aU space (the infiniie sj stenis of worlds) and 
through all time, 

’ Ninina, quietness and exUnedon. 

* The sa?7zakirasp the elements of bdng:, i. e. individual bciug (for 
a fuU account of this term, see Chlldeia'Pill Diet, sub voce). With 
regard to the use of the Chiuese ' hing" for saj^iskdro, see Eitel, 
Handbook, sub sa^skira; also consdt Colcbnookct Hindu Phikv 
sophy, 354 f a^d Duraouf (Introduction, pp. 504^ 505, note a), 

[19] 
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‘This body, too, of Buddha now existing (soon 
will) perish, the law is one and constant, and without 
exception/ Buddha having delivered this excellent 
sermon, appeased the heart of Ananda. 1S75 

Then all the LLf^-Ziavis, hearing the report^ with 
fear and apprehension assembled in a body; devoid 
of their usual ornaments, they hastened to the place 
where Buddha was. 1S76 

Having saluted him according to custom, they 
stood on one side, wishing to ask him a question, but 
not being able to find words. Buddha, knowing 
well their heart, by way of remedy, in the right use 
of means* *, spake thus: 1877 

‘ Now 1 perfectly understand that you have in 
your minds unusual thoughts, not referring to 
worldly matters, but wholly connected with subjects 
of religion; 187S 

‘ And now you wish to hear from me, what may 
be known respecting the report about my resolve 
to terminate my life, and my purpose to put an end 
to the repetition of birth. 1S79 

* Impermanence is the nature of all that exists*, 
constant change and restlessness its conditions; 
unfixed, unprofitable, without the marks of long 
endurance. iSSo 

‘ In ancient days the J?/shi kings, V^asish/i^a ./ffshi, 

^ 'Hearing iL,*b the ori^fiuiil, i.e- bearing ibe report orBuddha's 
Bpprc»acbing death, 

* ‘The riglu use of tneans' is the rendering of the Chinese 
‘ fang pien,’ the Sanskrit uplya; this term may mean ‘by artifice,’ 
or, ‘by way of expedient;’ but generally it refers to the use of 
means to an end, where the ‘ means' are evanescent and illusory; 
the end attained, lastiog and real. 

* Here we have the wcU-known Pali fonnuia ‘sabbe samkhihl 
anhUl’ 
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Mandh4tn, the Aakravartin monarchs, and the rest, 
these and all others like them, i88i 

‘The former conquerors (Ginas), who lived with 
strength like trvara, these all have long ago pe¬ 
rished, not one remains till now; 1882 

‘ The sun and moon, -Sakra himself, and the great 
multitude of his attendants, will all, without excep¬ 
tion. perishthere is not one that can for long 
endure; 1883 

‘All the Buddhas of the past ages, numerous 
as the sands of the Ganges, by their wisdom en¬ 
lightening the world, have all gone out as a 
lamp* *; 18S4 

‘ All the Buddhas yet to come will also perish in 
the same way; why then should I alone be different ? 
I too will pass into Nirvii/a; 1885 

'But as they prepared others for salvation, so 
now should you press fons'ard in the path; Vau&U 
may be glad indeed, if you should find the way of 
rest! 1886 

'The world, in truth, is void of help, the “three 
worlds” not enough for joy—stay then the course 
of sorrow, by engendering a heart without de¬ 
sire. 1S87 

‘Give up for good the long and straggling (way of 
life), press onward on the northern track*, step by 

* That the gods w«e considered to be mortal appears, as Wilson 
says (Rig-vcda, vol. i, p. 7 n), horn the title (mars) given to them. 
Compare also Cose, hlythoL 11 , p. ig, Muir, Journal of the 
Royal A^dc Society, 186+, p. 6». 

* This idea of a lamp going out is a fundamental one as a 
delinition of Nirvina (p^^otassa oilbinam). Its meaning has 
been discussed by Professor Max Mtllkr in bis IntroJucdon to 
Buddhagho^'s Parables (by Captain RogersJ. 

* That Is, the northern track oF the sun. 
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Step advance along the upward road, as the sun skirts 
along (approaches) the western* * mountains,’ 18BS 

At this time the LuS^Aavis, with saddened hearts, 
went back along the way; lifting their hands to 
heaven and sighing bitterly: * Alas! w'hat sorrow 
this! 18S9 

' His body like the pure gold mountain^, the marks 
upon his person so majestic, ere long and like a 
towering crag he falls ; not to live, then why not, 
"not to love^,^” 1S90 

‘ The powers of birth and death, weakened awhile, 
the lord TathSgata, himself the fount (mother) of 
wisdom (appeared), and now to give it up and 
disappear! 'without a saviour now, what check to 
sorrow. 1S91 

‘ The Tvorld long time endured in darkness, and 
men were led by a false light along the way—when 
lo 1 the sun of wisdom rose; and now, agmn, it fades 
and dies—no warning given. 1S92 

* Behold the whirling waves of ignorance engulfing 
all the tvorld I (Why is) the bridge or raft of -ivisdom 
in a moment cut away ? 1S93 

* The loving and the great physician king (came) 
with remedies of wisdom, beyond all price, to heal 
the hurts and pains of men—w‘hy suddenly goes lie 
away? 1894 

‘The excellent and heavenly flag of love adorned 
with wisdom's blazonry, embroidered with the dia* 

’ The i-dea mppeara to be, that bs the syn advances m hh courBep 
he ^pprdBjches the western GtQuntains as his true plaice, 

]. e. be approaches the cqiiinoctkl point 

* This comparison of Buddha's body to die golden monntain 
(suineni) is a very Trequent oncj and is probably allied in its oii^ 
with the idea of Bel, ^ the great TnomitaiiL ^ (sada rabu). 

* The sense is/ if he dies, where is the proof of bis love^^ 
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mond heart, the world not satisfied with gating on 
it, 1895 

‘ The glorious flag of heavenly 'worship ^! Why in 
a moment is it snapped ? Why such misfortune for 
the world, 'ivhen from the tide of constant revolu¬ 
tions 1S96 - 

*A 'tvay of escape was opened—but now shut 
again! and there is no escape from weary sorrow!’ 
TathAgata, possessed of fond and loving heart, now 
steels himself and goes away; 1897 

He holds his heart® so patient and so loving, and, 
like the Wai-ka-ni (Vakkani ?) flower, with thoughts 
cast down (irresolute) and tardy, he goes depressed 
along the road; 1S98 

Or like a man fresh from a loved one’s grave, the 
funeral past and the last farewell taken, comes back 
(with anxious look). 1S99 

Varga 25. ParinirvAa’a. 

When Buddha went towards the place of his 
NirvA«a, the city of VaLrall was (as if) deserted, as 
when upon a dark and cloudy night the moon and 
stars withdraw their shining. 1900 

The land that heretofore had peace, was now 
afflicted and distressed; as when a loving father 
dies, the orphan daughter yields to constant 
grief. 1901 

Her personal grace unheeded, her clever skill but 
lightly thought of, with stammering lips she finds 
expression for her thoughts; how poor her brilliant 
wit and wisdom now! 1902 


' Rcli^oiis sacrifices. 

* That is, he restrains himself. 
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Her spiritual powers (spirits ’) ill regulated (with¬ 
out attractiveness®^), her loving heart® faint (poor) and 
fickle (false), exalted high * * but without strength, and 
all her native grace neglected (without rule)*; 1903 
Such was the case at Vai^ill; all outward show * 
now fallen (sorry-looking), like autumn verdure in 
the fields bereft of ^vater, withered up and dry; 1904 
Or like the smoke of a half-smouldering^ fire, or 
like those who having food before them yet forget 
to eat, so these forgot their common household* 
duties, and nought prepared they for the day’s 
emergenci es, 1905 

Thinking thus on Buddha, lost in deep reflec¬ 
tion, silent they sat nor spoke a word. And now’ 
the lion-Li/^^avis*, manfully enduring their great 
sorrow, 1906 


^ Shia-lung gienerally incEms * spiritual (miraciiloua) powers/ but 
here it refers to the ^ spirits' or * good spirits,'' L e. the b^Sirifig or 
cheerful tone of mind. 

■ Without dignity^ 

■ That ist her heart capable of love now poor mod estranged^ 
u e. incapable of earnest attachment. 

The s>TObol ‘shing^ denotes not only " power" generally^ and 
hence used for the Sanskrit "^na/ but also ' a Licadniress worn bj 
fe males/ It thus corresponds with the Greek (t Cor. Jti. io)l 

The phrase in the text may therefore mean *her horn (head-dress) 
exalted, but bereft of power/ where there is a play on the second 
word * lih ^ (power). 

^ * Dignified and jet no ruler/ 

■ Outward glory, 

^ Like the smoking (ashes) of a fire put oat, 

* Kung sz* tnay mean * public and private,' or as in the text 

* The difficulty here, as before^ is to know whether one LLhhfiavi 
is referred to^ or the whole clao. We may observe that there is 
an Aocadian root Mig' or "lik," meaning Mion." Sayce, Assyrian 
Grammar. 
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With flowing tears and doleful sighs, signifying 
thereby their love of kindred, destroyed for ever all 
their books of heresy, to show their firm adherence 
to the true lawh 1907 

Having put down all heresy (or heretics), they left 
it once for all® (never to return); severed from 
the world and the world's doctrines, convinced that 
nonK:ontinuance (impermanence) was the great dis- 
ease (evil). 190S 

(Moreover thus they thought): ' The lord of men 
now enters the great quiet place (Nirvi/ia), (and we 
are left) without support and with no saviour; the 
highest lord of “ means" (means of saying men) is 
now about to extinguish all his glory in the final * * 
place (of death). 1909 

‘ Now we indeed have lost our steadfast wilh as 
fire deprived of fuel; greatly to be pitied is the 
world, now that the lord gives up his world-pro¬ 
tecting (office), 1910 

* Even as a man bereft of spiritual power (right 
reason) throughout the world is greatly pitied. Op¬ 
pressed by heat wc seek the cooling lake, nipped by 

the cold we use the fire ; 19^^ ^ 1 - 1 r 

* But in a moment all is lost the world left 

without rcsoura*; the oxcdleot law (superlativo 


» A'Aine-l^^saddharaia. 

* The passage may pos^^y mean that Ihey miU away all 
heretics from their ; bui the whole vwse « obscure. 

* The ■ final* or ‘highest’ place. 

* This ia a doubtful translatkui; the original is sab kwob in, 

* all openly or widely (gone),’ r,™iT» 

* Without a place of refuge, or a lodglrg-place. The Ime liiera y 
translated is,' All things that Uve, what refuge have they i 
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law), indeed, is left, to frame tlie world anew, as a 
metal-caster frames anew his work^ 1912 

' The world has lost its master-guide, and, men 
bereaved of him, the way is lost; old age, disease, 
and death, self-sufficient* *, now that the road is missed, 
pervade the world without a way. 1913 

‘ W'hat is there now throughout the world equal 
to overcome the springs of these great sorrows ? 
The great cloud’s rain alone* can make the raging 
and excessive fire, that bums the world, go out. 1914 
*So only he can make the raging fire of covetous 
desire go out; and now he, the skilful maker of 
comparisons *, has firmly fixed his mind to leave the 
world! 1915 

‘ And why, again, is the sword of wisdom, ever 
ready to be used for an uninvited friend (i. e. on 
behalf of the friendless), only like the draught of 
wine given to him, about to undergo the torture and 
to die*? 1916 

‘ Deluded by false knowledge the mass of living 
things are only born to die again; as the sharp knife 
divides the wood, so constant change divides the 
world, 1917 

'The gloom of ignorance like the deep water, 
hist like the rolling billow, sorrow like the float- 


* This is th* idea, as it seeins, of the origiaal^ implyiiig that the 
law of Buddha alotit was left to tak* the place of the teacher, 

^ Tsa'-tsaip iodependent, without controL 

* ^Bowerfiil m makiDg comparisons^^ one of Buddha's character- 
istie names. The codstmeden of these lines is tmlike Chinese, 
and is evidentl>" adapted Trom the Sanskrit original 

* The sense seems to be that the sword of Buddha's wisdom, 

instead of rescuing the friendless^ has only been as the 

eaecudoner^s draughty to lull the pain of death. 
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5 ng bubbles, false views (heresy) like the Makara’ 
hsh, T91S 

‘(Amidst all these) the ship of wisdom only 
can carry us across the mighty sea. The mass 
of ills (diseases) are like the flowers of the (sor¬ 
row) tree, old age and all its gnefs, the tangled 
botfghs; 1919 




Death the tree's tap-root, deeds done in life the 


buds, the diamond sword of wisdom only strong 
enough to cut down the mundane tree! 19^0 
* Ignorance (is like) the burning fire-glass, covetous 
desire the scorching rays, the objects cff the five 
desires the (dry) grass, wisdom alone the-water to 
put out the fire. 1921 

‘The perfect law, surpassing every law, having 
destroyed the gloom of ignorance, we see the 
straight road leading to <iiiietness and rest, the end 
of every grief and sorrow, 1922 

‘And now the loving (one), converting men, im¬ 
partial in his thoughts to friend or foe, the all- 
knowing, perfectly instructed, even be is going to 
leave the world ! 1923 

' He with his soft and finely modulated voice, his 


compact body and broad shoulders, he, ^e great 
/?/shi*, ends his life! Who then can claim ex- 
emption ? 1924 

‘ Enlightened, now he quickly passes hence! let 


' A mythical sea monster (see for a probable representaiioii of 

it, Bbarbm Slup, plate aaxiv, fig. a). 

* The great Jfishi (Mahesi), even he has come to die, who then 
ran exemption f It would seem, from this episode, that the 
LiiAiavia were now convinced of the bw of impennancnce, and 
this was the Irason they most needed to leam, being of a proud 
and haughty disposition. 
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ivs therefore seek with earnestness the truth, e%’en 
as a man meets with the stream beside the road, 
then drinks and passes on. 1935 

‘ Inconstancy, this is the dreaded enemy — the 
universal destroyer—sparing neither rich nor poor; 
rightly perceiving this and keeping it in mind, 
this man, tliough sleeping, yet is the only ever- 
wakeful.’ 1936 

Thus the Vikk/iAxv Hons, ever mindful of the 
Buddhas wisdom, disquieted with (the pain of) birth 
and death, sighed forth their fond remembrance of 
the man-ffion \ 1927 

Retaining in their minds no love of worldly 
things, aiming to rise above the power of every 
lustful quality* *, subduing in their hearts tlte thought 
of light or trivial matters, training their thoughts 
(hearts) (to seek) the quiet, peaceful place; 1928 
Diligently practising (the rules) of unselfish, chari¬ 
table conduct; putting away all listlessness, they 
found their joy in quietness and seclusion, meditating 
only on religious trtith. 1929 

And now the all-wise (omniscient), turning his 
body round with a lion-turn once more gazed upon 
Vai^ 4 li, and uttered this farewell verse : 1930 


‘ Thai is, of Buddha, the lioa of the £^73 tribe ( 5 i 3 tyasifflha). 
There is here, of course, reference to the Lii^^avi lion, as coti- 
tmsted with the lion. It will be well to bear In mind that 

the beautiful piilar described by Stephenson, Cunningham, and 
others, found near the site of VaiiSli, was surmounted by a ' lion.' 

* Tib, corresponding to gutra. 

* In the test it is yuen shin, '^bis round or perfect body;’ in 
?&-hien the symbol is bwui,' turning' (cap. siv). The passage in 
Fil-tueD may be translated ‘ turning Lis body with a right-turn-look.' 
Here the passage is ‘turning (yuen for bwui) his body with a lion- 
turn;’ in the (Sacred Books of the East, vol. xi, p. 64) it is ‘ he 
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' Now this, the last time this, 1 leave (wander 
forth from) Vaiiill—thc land where heroes‘ live and 
flourish I Now am I going to die/ 1931 

Then gradually advancing, stage by stage* he 
came to Bhoga-nagara (Po-ki'a-shing), and there he 
rested in the ^ila * gro^'^e, where he instructed all 
his followers (Bhikshus) in the precepts: 1932 

* Now having gone on high (ascended into 
heaven)^ I shall enter on Nirv&wa! ye must rely 
upon the law (religious truth)—this is >x*ur highest, 
strongest, vantage ground*. 1933 

‘ What is not found (what enters not) in Sfltra, or 
■y what disagrees with rules of Vinaya, opposing the 
one true system (of my doctrine), this must not be 
held by you*. 1934 

‘ What opposes Dharma, what opposes Vinaya, or 

gazed a« VcsaJi with an elephant look' (nSgapalokiiara), on which 

word Mr. Rhys Davids has an interesting noLe. The lion apprars 
to be the favonnlc with Korthem BuddHsis, the elephant (naga) 
with the Soulhem. 

‘ Lih sse, generally translated ■Mallas;’ in Fa-hien ■ Kin kaitg 
tib sse' has been translated by V«(fiapSirt (cap.sziv), but this is not 
correct j it is suigular that *!ih sse’—in old Chinese 'hk sse — 
should he applied as another tenn for Uii^avis. As stated al’ore, 
Itk is an Accadian root for ‘ lion’ — ^is the Chinese symbol ' Hk, 
strong, allied to this f 

* The stages according to the Pah (Sacred Books of the East, 
vol. id, ^ 66) were fiom VesSli to Bha^A-gSma, fiom Bhajirfa- 
gima to Haithi-gima, from Hattlii^gSma to Amba-garoa, from 
Amba-gama to Gambti-gama, and thence to Bhoga-nagara. 

* At the Ananda ATetiya (in the Pali, as above). 

« This is a angular phrase, * having ascended into heaven I shall 
enter Nirvana'—it may refer to the process hereafter named through 
which the mind of Buddha passed (entering the dhySnas Sc.) ere 
he died; but anyhow, it is a curious phra^. 

* This then is the noble, conquering place. 

< It will be well to compare this sermon with that in the Pah 

(op. cit pp. 67,68), 
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what is contrary to my words, this is the result 
(speech) of ignorance, ye must not hold such 
doctrine, hut with haste reject it, 1935 

‘Receiving that which has been said aright (in die 
light) this is not subversive of true doctrine, this 
is what 1 have said * *, as the Dharma and Vinaya 
say, 1936 

‘Accepting that which 1 , the law, and the Vinaya 
declare, this is (the truth) to he believed. But words 
which neither 1 , the law, nor the Vinaya declare, these 
are not to be believed, 1937 

‘Not gathering (explaining) the true and hidden 
meaning, but closely holding to the letter this is 
the way of foolish teachers, but contrary to my doc* 
trine (religion) and a false w^ay of teaching, 193S 
' Not separating the true from false, accepting in 
the dark without discrimination, is like a shop where 
gold and its alloys are sold together. Justly con- 
demned by all the world. 1939 

' The foolish masters, practising (tlie ways of) 
superficiai wisdom, grasp not the meaning of the 
truth; but to receive the law (religious doctrine} as 
it explains itself, this is to accept the highest mode 
of exposition (this is to accept the true law). 1940 


^ This dictum has been often quoted as illusiradng the breadth 
of Buddhu's tciichiDg, - keep and receive the right (vid| 4 ) spoken 
(words)/ or "whalever is according to right reasou' (see Wassiljew, 
Buddhismij$, pp„ 68)^ 

® The diEtiochoii between Dharma Vinaya and ‘what I have 
saidp' seems to point to the numerous discourses which are called 

*Fo sbwo" (in Chinese, i,Ci spoken by Buddha. Compaie with this 
phrase the Flli" Tathigatena vutto/ see Leon F^er, £iudes,p. 19^ ; 
Cbildersj F^Ii Dku ^b vuth)* 

" This * holding to the letter" is also aUaded to In the PaJi (see 
Childei$,H sub voce vyaji^pam)* 
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' Ye ought therefore thus to investigate true prin¬ 
ciples, to consider well the true kw and the Vinaya, 
even as the goldsmith does who melts and strikes 
and then selects the tme (metal). 1941 

‘Not to know the Stltras and the ^dstras, this is 
to be devoid of wisdom ; not saying properly that 
which is proper, is like doing that which is not fit 
to see. 1942 

‘ Let all be done (accepted) in right and proper 
order, according as the meaning of the sentence 
guides, for he who grasps a sword unskilfully, does 
but inflict a wound upon his hand. ^943 

‘ Not skilfully to handle w'ords and sentences, the 
meaning then is hard to know; as in the night time 
travelling and seeking for a house, if all be dark 
within, how difficult to find. t944 

'Losing the meaning, then the law (dharma) is 
disregarded, disregarding the law the mind- becomes 
confused; therefore every wise and prudent master 
neglects not to discover the true and faithful 
meaning.’ 1945 

Having spoken tliese words respecting the pre¬ 
cepts of religion, he advanced to the towm of.PS.vclh 
where all the hlallas (lih sse) prepared for him 
religious offerings of every kind. 1946 

At this time a certain householder’s son ®, whose 

‘ Sacred Books of the East, voL xi, p. fo. It vould seem ffom 
the people of Pava being called Mallaa that they were allied with 
the 

’ There is noEJdng said m the text about JTiuiila being a worker 
in metajs, or about the character of his offeringp or its consequences 
on Buddha's health. The expression ^ householt^/s son^ may be 
also translaied a * hottscholder/ the symbol 4scu" (son) being often 
used, as Wasslljew (Buddhismus, p. %6B) lias obsened; as an 
honorific expletive. 
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name ivas j^unda, invited Buddha to his house, and 
there he gave him, as an offering, his very last 
repast. 1947 

Having partaken of it and declared the law 
(preached), he onward went to the town of Kusl 
(Kusinagara), crossing the river Tsae-kieuh (Tsaku) 
and the HiraHyavatl (Hi-lan)h 194 ^ 

Then in that ^ala grove, a place of quiet and 
seclusion (hermit-rest), he took his seatt entering 
the golden river (Hira«yavati) he bathed his body, 
in appearance like a golden mountain. 1949 

Then he spake his bidding thus to Ananda : ' Be* * 
tween those twin S'aia trees, sweeping and watering, 
make a clean space, and then arrange my sitting- 
mat (couch), 1950 

‘At midnight coming, 1 shall die' (enter NirvAna). 
Ananda hearing the bidding of his master (Buddha), 
his breath was choked with heart^adness; 1951 
But going and weeping he obeyed the instruction, 
and spreading out the mat he came forthwith back 
to his master and acquainted him, Tath^gata having 
lain down with his head towards the north and on 
his right side, slept thus, 19S® 

Resting upon his hand as on a pillow with his feet 
crossed*, even as a lion-king; all grief is passed, 
'Z his last-bom body from this one sleep shall never 
rise. 1953 

His followers (disciples) round him, in a circle 


* Konnagara is the present Sasla, 1 do not find any refereace in 
General Cunningham's aecount of this cit^ (Archxological Survey 
of India, I, 76 seq.) to the river Tsaku, but the Hira^yavatJ is still 
known as the 

• ‘ With ont leg resting on ihe other/Sacre4 Books of the East^ 
voL li, p. 85* 
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gathered, sigh dolefully r ‘ The eye of the (great) 
world is now put out T The wind is hushed, the 
forest streams are silent, no voice is heard of bird or 
beast. 1954 

The trees sweat out large Bowing drops, Bowers 
and leaves ot>t of season singly fall, whilst men and 
Devas, not yet free from desire, are filled with over- 
w'helming fear. 1955 

(Thus n'ere they) like men wandering through the 
arid desert, the road full dangerous, who fail to reach 
the longed-for hamlet; full of fear they go on still, 
dreading they may not find It, their heart borne 
down with fear they faint and droop, 1956 

And now Tathigata, aroused from sleep, addressed 
Ananda thus: ' Go! tell the Mallas, the time of my 
decease (Nirviwa) is come ; 1957 

‘ They, If they see me not, will ever grieve and 
suffer deep regret.’ Ananda listening to the bidding 
' of his master (Buddha), weeping w-ent along the 
road. 1958 

And then he told those Mallas all—‘ The lord is 
near to death.’ The Mallas hearing it, were filled 
w'itlt great, excessive grief (fear). 1959 

The men and women hurry ing forth, bewailing as 
they went, came to the spot where Buddha was ; 
with garments torn and hair dishevelled, covered 
w'ith dust and sweat they came, i960 

With piteous cries they reached the grove, as 
when a Deva’s day of merit (heavenly merit or 
enjojmient) comes to an end*, so did they bow 


^ Tilt lime when a I>eva's sojourn in heaven 19 approachiug 
its end is indicated by certain signs (fading of the head-garland, 
rtsllessness on his couch, &c.>, on observing which there is general 
grief amoog the Devts and others, his compaDions. 
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weeping and adoring at the feet of Buddha, grieving 
(to behold) his failing strength. 1961 

Tathigata, composed and quiet, spake: * Grieve 
not J the time is one for joy \ no call for sorrow or 
for anguish here; 1962 

which for ages I have aimed at, now am I 
just about to obtain; delivered now from the narrow 
bounds of sense, 1 go to the place of never^nding 
rest and peace (purit)'). 1963 

' I leave these things, earth, water, fire, and air, to 
rest secure where neither birth nor death can come. 
Eternally delivered there from grief, oh I tell me! 
why should I be sorrowful ? 1964 

* Of yore on 5 ^rsha's' mount, I longed to rid me of 
this body, but to fulfil my destiny I have remained 
till now with men (in the world); 1965 

* I have kept (till now) this sickly, crumbling body, 
as dwelling with a poisonous snake; but now I am 
come to the great resting-place, all springs of sorrow 
now for ever stopped. 1966 

No more shall 1 receive a body, all future sorrow 
now for ever done away; It is not meet for you, on 
my account, for evermore, to encourage any anxious 
fear,' 196^ 

The Mallas hearing Buddha's words, that he was 
now about to die (enter the great, peaceful, quiet 
state), their minds confused, their eyes bedimmed, as 
if they saw before them nought but blackness, 1968 
With hands conjoined, spake thus to Buddha: 
‘Buddha is leaving now the pain of birth and 
death, and entering on the eternal joy of rest 
(peaceful extinction); doubtless we ought to rejoice 
thereat. 1969 


' Near Gayl 
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' Even as when, a house is burnt a man rejoices if 
his friends are saved from out the Barnes; the gods! 
perhaps they rejoice—then how much more should 
men! 

' But — when Tath&gata has gone and living things 
^no more may see him, eternally cut off from safety 
and deliverance—in thought of this we grieve and 
sorrow. T971 

‘ Like as a band of merchants crossing with careful 
Steps a desert, with only a single guide, suddenly 
he dies! 1972 

' Those merchants now without a protector, how 
can they but lament! The present age, coming to 
know their true caseh has found the omniscient, and 
looked to him, 1973 

' But yet has not obtained the final conquest;— 
how w-ill the world deride! Even as it would laugh 
at one who, walking o'er a mountain full of trea¬ 
sure, yet ignorant thereof, hugs still the pain of 
poverty'.' 1974 

So spake the Mallas, and with tearful words excuse 
themselves to Buddha, even as an only child pleads 
piteously before a loving father. 1975 

Buddha then, with speech most excellent, exhi¬ 
bited and declared the highest principle (of truth), 
and thus addressed the Mallas; ' In truth, 'tis as you 
say j 1976 

■ Seeking the way, you must exert yourselves and 
strive with diligence—it is not enough to have seen 
me! Walk, as 1 have commanded you 1 get rid of 
all the tangled net of sorrow; 1977 


^ Men now liinof having learned their ease, or ccmdiiioi^ fram 
the teaching of Buddha^ 

[19] tr 
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* Walk in the way with steadfast aim; ’tis not from 
seeing me this comes,—even as a sick man depend¬ 
ing on the healing power of medicine, 1978 

' Gets rid of all his ailments easily without behold¬ 
ing the physician. He who does not do what I com¬ 
mand sees me in vain, this brings no profit; 1979 
' Whilst he who lives far off from where I am, and 
yet walks righteously, is ever near me! A man may 
dwell beside me, and yet. bebg disobedient, be far 
away from me. 19S0 

‘Keep your heart carefully—give not place to 
listlessness! earnestly practise every good work. 
Man born in this world is pressed by all tlte sorrows 
of the long career (night) [of suffering],, 

* 0c3-sclcssly ^ iriorn^nt s rcstj, 

as any lamp blown by the wind!' The Mallas all, 
hearing Buddha's loving instruction, 1982 

Inwardly composed, restrained their tears, and, 
firmly self-possessed, returned. 1983 


Varga 26. MahAparinirvAjva. 

At this time there vras a BrahmaMrin whose 
name was Su-po-to-lo’ (Subhadra); he was well 
known for his virtuous qualities (bhadra), leading a 
pure life according to the rules of morality, and 
protecting all living things. 1984 

When young* * he had adopted heretical views 
and become a recluse among unbelievers—this one, 
wishing to see the lord, spake to Ananda thus: 1985 
* I hear that the system of Tath&gata is of a 


• Called Subhadda In the Southern accounts. 

* This ina}’ also be translated 'of small endowments.' 
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singular character and very profound {difiicult to 
fathom), and that he ^has reached) the highest 
wisdom (anuttai:i(samJbodhi) in the world, the first 
of all horse-tamers ^ 1986 

*(l hear moreover) that he is now about to die 
(reach NirvS//a), it will be difficult * indeed to meet 
with him again, and difficult to see those who have 
seen him with difficulty, even as it is to catch in a 
mirror the reflection of the moon. 1987 

‘ I now desire respectfully to see him the greatest 
and most virtuous guide (of men), because I seek to 
escape this mass of sorrow (accumulated sorrow) and 
reach the other shore of birth and death. 198S 
‘ The sun of Buddha now about to quench its 
rays, 01 let me for a moment gaze upon him.' 
The feelings of Ananda now were much affected, 
thinking that this request was made with a view to 
controversy, 1989 

Or that he (i.e. Subhadra) felt an inward joy be¬ 
cause the lord was on the eve of death. He w'as 
not willing therefore to permit the interview with 
Buddha (the Buddba-sight). Buddha, knowing the 
man's {that one's) earnest desire and that he was a 
vessel fit for true religion (right doctrine), 1990 
Therefore addressed Ananda thus: ‘Permit that 
heretic to advance; 1 was bom to save mankind 
make no hindrance therefore or excuse I ‘ 199 ^ 


* Compare ‘Paiisa-damroa-siralhi; as before. We observe, 
again, how the refemnce here is to taming of ‘horses,’ in the 
Southern accounts to the taming of the ‘ steer,' showing the asso¬ 
ciations of the people using the figure. 

* 'Sometimes and fnU seldom do TalhSgataa appear in the 
world,' Sacred Books of the East, vol. xi, p. 104, 

* Here again the oonstmctiOD is inverted and on-Chincse, but 

U 2 
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Subbedra, hearing this, was oveijoyed at bean, 
and his religious feelings (his feelings of joy in reli¬ 
gion) were much enlaigjed, as with increased re^ 
verence he advanced to Buddha’s presence. 1992 

Then, as the occasion required S he spoke be¬ 
coming words and witli politeness made his saluta¬ 
tion*, his features pleasing and with hands conjoined 
(he said); 'Now I desire to ask somewhat from 
thee; 1993 

■ The world has many teachers of religion * (those 
who know the law) as I am myself; but 1 hear that 
Buddha has attained a way which is the end of 
all, complete emancipation, 1994 

that you would, on my account, briefly ex¬ 
plain (your method)!, moisten my emptjv thirsty soul 
(heart) 1 not with a view to controversy or from a 
desire to gain the mastery (but with sincerity I ask 
you so to do)i" 1995 

Then Buddha, for the Brahmautlrm's sake, in brief 
recounted the eight "right ways' (noble paths)—on 
hearing which, his empty soul (meek heart) ac¬ 
cepted It, as one deceived accepts direction in the 
right road. 1996 

the sense appears plains ngo wd to ^ri singt to 
bom.' The idea of Buddha as a saviour of men seems lo be a 
development of his diaracter as ' teacher' or ' sage,* It csfi^dcd 
aftervi'Euds in Northern Buddhism into the idea of a nniversal 
saviour, and was afterwards merged in the character of A^-alo- 
kltefvara, a being * engaged bj an et'crnal oath {covenant) to save all 
living things,' The presence of W^lera modes of thought cannot 
be doubted here. 

^ According to the occasion; or, as it was customary on such 
an occasion^ 

^ Compare the sar^ija#! vidsireLv^; " wen sun/ however, 
in ihe Chinese, appears to correspond with the FdU abhivadetl 

* These teachers are named in the Pali. 
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Perceiving now, he knew that what be had before 
perceived was not the final way (of salvation), but 
now he felt he had attained what he had not before 
attained, and so he gave up and forsook his books 
of heresy. 1997 

Moreover, now he rejected (turned his back} on 
the gloomy hindrances of doubt (moha), reflecting 
how by his former practices, mixed up with anger. , 
hate, and ignorance, lie had long cherished no real 
(good) joy ^ 1998 

For if (he argued) the ways of lust and hate and 
ignorance are able to produce a virtuous karman 
(good works), then ‘ hearing much and ‘ persevering 
wisdom’ (or, wisdom and perseverance (vSrya}) these, 
too, are born from lust, (which cannot be.) 1999 
But if a man is able to cut down hate and igno¬ 
rance, then also he puts off all consequences of 
works (karman), and these being finally destroyed, 
this is complete emancipation. 2000 

Those thus freed from works are likewise freed 
from subtle questionings (investigation of subtle 
principles), (such as) what the world says ' that all 
things, everywhere, possess a self-nature®. 2001 
But if this be the case and therefore lust, hate, 
and ignorance possess a self-implanted nature, then 
this nature must inhere in them ; what then means 
the word ‘ deliverance V 2002 

For even if we rightly cause® the overthrow 

1 1 think H is for in whkh case the line would be, * *hc had 

long cherished works (kartnan) not good' 

* This theory of a ‘self-nature ’ (sivabhiva) appears to have pre¬ 
vailed widely about the litne of Arvaghosba, the SvabbS,^ secto 
Buddhists perhaps had their origin about this time. 

» That by the use of right mea^,’ 
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(destruction) of Hate and ignorance, yet if lust 
(love) remaitis, then there is a return of birth; 
even as water, cold in its nature, may by fire be 
heated, 2003 

But when the fire goes out then it becomes cold 
again, because this is its constant nature; so (we 
may) ever know that the nature which lust Has is 
permanent [or, ' endurance, we may know, is the 
nature of lust*], and neither hearing, wisdom, or 
perseverance can alter it. 2004 

Neither capable of increase or diminution, bow 
can there be deliverance ? I held aforetime (thus 
he thought) that (those things capable of) birth 
and death resulted thus, from their own innate 
nature; 2005 

But now 1 see that such a belief excludes deliver¬ 
ance; for what is (born) by nature must endure 
so, what end can such things have ? 2006 

Just as a burning lamp cannot but give its light; 
the way (doctrine) of Buddha is the only true one. 
that lust, as the root-cause, brings forth the things 
that live (the world) ; 2007 

Destroy this lust (love) then there is Nirv&ffa (quiet 
extinction); the cause destroyed then the fruit i^ not 
produced. 1 formerly maintained that *1' (self) was 
a distinct entity (body), not seeing that it has no 
maker. 20oS 

^ But now 1 hear the right doctrine preached by 
Buddha, there is no ' self’ (personal self) in all the 
world, for all things are produced by cause, and 
therefore there is no creator (tjvara). 2009 

If then sorrow is produced by cause (or, if then 
cause producing things, there is sorrow), the cause 
may likewise be destroyed; for if the world is cause- 
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produced, then is the view correct, that by destruc¬ 
tion of the cause, there is an end. aoio 

The cause destroyed, the world brought to an 
end, there is no room for such a thought as per¬ 
manence. and therefore all my former views^ (he 
said) are ‘done away/ and so he deeply ‘saw the 
true doctrine taught by Buddha. 2011 

Because of seeds well sown in former times, he 
was enabled thus to understand the law on hearing 
it; tlius he reached the good and perfect state of 
quietness, the peaceful, never-ending place (of 
rest). 2012 

His heart expanding to receive the truth, he 
gazed with earnest look on Buddha as he slept, nor 
could he bear to see Tathigata depart and die 
(leave the world and attain Nirvl^ia); 2013 

' Ere yet,’ he said,' Buddha shall reach the term 
(of life) I will myself first leave the (become 
extinct)/ and then widi bands close joined, retiring 
from the holy form (face or features), he took his 
seat apart, and sat composed and firm *. 2014 

Then giving up his life (years), he reached Nir- 
va/fa, as when the rain puts out a little fire, '^en 
Buddha spake to all his followers (Bhikshus): ‘ This 


my ver>'last disciple 2015 , . , , . /uv 

‘Has now attained Nirvaaa, cherish him (his 

property.’ Then Buddho the first mght 
(oratdr) passed, the moon bright shimng and all 

the stars clear in their lustre, 2016 j u n • 

The quiet grove without a sound, moved y is 
great compassionate heart, declared to hts disciples 


with the PSli (Sacred Books of the East, 


' Compote this account 
voi iti, p. I to, and fiote). 
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this his bequeathed precepts^ (his testamentary 
rules). 'After my NirvSsa, 2017 

'Ye ought to reverence and obey the Pratimohsha, 
(receive it) as your master, a shining lamp in the 
dark night, 2018 

‘ Or as a great jewel (treasured by) a poor man. 
The injunctions I have ever given, these you ought 
to obey and follow carefully, and treat in no way 
different from myself. 2019 

* Keep pure your body, words:, and conduct, put 
from you all concerns of daily life (business), lands, 
houses, cattle, storing wealth or hoarding grain. 2020 

‘All these should be avoided as we avoid a fiery 
pit; (so also) sowing the land, cutting down shrubs, 
healing of wounds or the practice of medicine, 2021 

'Star-gazing and astrology, forecasting lucky or 
unfortunate events by signs (palm signs), prognos¬ 
ticating good or evil, all these are things for¬ 
bidden. 2022 

' Keeping the body temperate, eat at proper times; 
receive no mission as a go-between; compound no 
philteries; abhor dissimulation ; 2023 

‘ Follow right doctrine, and be kind to all that 
lives; receive in moderation what is given; receive 
but hoard not up; these are, in brief, my spoken 
precepts. 2024 

‘ These form the groundwork of my rules, these 
also are the ground of full emancipation Enabled 

* These 'bequeathed precepts' form a separate tract in the Chinese 
Buddlust Canon; it is generally bound up with the ' Sfltra of 41 
Sections.’ I haw translated U in my first Report on the Chinese 
Buddhist Books in the Library of the India OSce. [This Sihia. In 
CInnese is called * an epitome of the Vinaj'a,' Is it the ‘ substance 
of the Virtaya' referred to in the Bairit Edict of Anoka ?] 

‘ Full emancipaCioii seems here to be a 5yDDn}iii of ' Praii- 
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til US to live (rel)ing on this law, able to live) this is 
rightly to receive all (other things). 2025 

‘This is true wisdom which embraces all, this is 
the way (cause) to attain the end; this code of rules, 
therefore, ye should hold and keep, and never let it 
slip or be destroyed. 2026 

' For wrhen pure rules of conduct are observed 
(not broken), then there is true religion; without 
these, virtue languishes; found yourselves therefore 
well on these my precepts (moral rules); 2027 
' Grounded thus in rules of purity, the springs of 
feeling (animal feeling) will be well controlled, even 
as the welhinstructed cowherd guides well his cattle 
(permits them neither to loiter nor hurry on). 2028 

* Ill-governed feelings (senses), like the horse, run 
wild through all the sbe domains of sense, bringing 
upon us in the present world unhappiness, and in 
the next, birth in an evil way. 2029 

* So, like the horse IH-broken, these land us in the 
ditch; therefore the wise and pmdent man will not 
allow his senses licence, 2030 

‘For these senses (organs of sense) are, indeed, our 
greatest foes, causes of misery; for men enamoured 
thus by sensuous things cause all their misenes to 
recur. 2031 

■ Destructive as a poisonous snake, or hke a 
savage tiger, or like a raging fire, the greatest 
evil in tlie world, he who is wise, is freed from 

fear of these. 203a . • - 1 

‘ But what he fears is only this—a light and trivial 

heart, which drags a man to future misery (evil way 


moksW The rales of the Pratimoksha (350 rales) were probably 
later in their origin than the rales here given. 
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of birth)—just for a little sip of pleasure not looking 
at the ya^vning gulf (before us) ; 2033 

‘ Like the wild elephant freed from the iron curb 
(aiiku:fa), or like the ape that has regained the forest 
trees, such Is the light and trivial heart;—the wise 
man should restrain and hold it therefore. 2034 

* Letting the heart go loose without restraint, that 
man shall not attain Nirv^ia ; therefore we ought to 
hold the heart in check, and go apart from men and 
seek a quiet resting-place (hermit’s abode). 2035 

* Know w'hen to eat and the right measure; and 
so with reference to the rules of clothing and of 
medicine; take care you do not by the food you 
take, encourage in yourselves a covetous or an angry' 
mind. 2036 

■ Eat your food to satisfy your hunger and (drink 
to satisfy) your thirst, as we repair an old or broken 
chariot, or like die butterfly that sips the flower de¬ 
stroying not its fragrance or its texture. 2037 

' The Bhikshu, in begging food, should beware of 
injuring the faithful mind of another’; if a man opens 
his heart in charity, think not about his capabilities 
(i. e. to o\’ertax him), 203S 

’ For *ti5 not well to calculate too closely die 
strength of the ox, lest by loading him (beyond his 
strength) you cause him injury. At morning, noon, 
ai)d night, successively, store up good works, 2039 

* During the first and after watch at night be not 
. overpmvered by sleep, but in the middle iratch, with 

heart composed, take sleep (and rest)—be thoughtful 
towards the dawn of day. 2040 

' This seems to refer to the offence given b/ a Bhikshu in 
asking elLher seeking miich or of quality to diat 

offered. 
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■ Sleep not the whole night through, making the 
body a.nd the life relaxed and feeble; think! when 
the fire shall burn the body always, wdrat length of 
sleep w'ill then be possible ? 2041 

‘For when the hateful brood of sorrow rising 
through space, with all its attendant horrors, meeting 
the mind overwhelmed by sleep and death, shall 
seize its prey, who then shall waken it ? 2042 

' The poisonous snake dwelling within a house 
can be enticed away by proper charms, SO the black 
toad that dwells within his heart, the early waker 
disenchants and banishes. 2043 

* He who sleeps on heedlessly (without plan), 
this mao has no modesty; but modesty is like a 
beauteous robe, or like the curb that guides the 
elephant. 2044 

* Modest behaviour keeps the heart composed, 
without It every virtuous root will die. WTio has 
this nnodesty, the world applauds (calls him excel* 
lent); mthout it, he is but as any beast. 2045 

' If a man w'ith a sharp sword should cut the 
(another’s) body bit by bit (limb by limb), let not an 
angry thought, or of resentment, rise, and let the 
mouth speak no ill word, 2046 

‘Your evil thoughts and evil words but hurt your¬ 
self and not another; nothing so full of victory as 
patience, though your body suffer the pain of muti¬ 
lation. 2047 

' For recollect that he who has this patience 
cannot be overcome, his strength being so firm; 
therefore give not w'ay to anger or evil words towards 
men in power ’. 204S 


’ So I tianskte tbo symbol' kia.* 
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* Anger and liate destroy the true iaw; and they 
destroy dignity' and beauty of body; as wlien one 
dies we lose our name for beauty, so the fire of 
anger itself bums up the heart 2049 

‘Anger is foe to all religious merit, he who loves 
virtue let him not be passionate; the layman who 
is angry when oppressed by many sorrows is not 
wondered at, 2050 , 

‘ But he w'ho hasleft his home^” indulging anger, 
this is indeed opposed to principle, as If in frozen 
water there were found the heat of fire. 2051 

' If indolence (an indolent mind) arises in your 
heart, then with your own hand smooth down your 
head* *, shave off your hair, and clad in sombre 
(dyed or stained) garments, in your hand holding the 
begging-pot, go ask for food; 2052 

‘On every side the living perish, what room 
for indolence P the worldly man, relying on his 
substance or his family, indulging in indolence, fs 
wrong; 2053 

* How’ much more the religious man, whose pur¬ 
pose is to seek the tvay of rescue, who encourages 
within an indolent mind; this surely is impos¬ 
sible ! 2054 

‘ Crookedness and truth (straightness) are in their 
nature opposite and cannot dwell together more than 
frost and fire; for one who has become religious, 
and practises the w'ay of straight behaviour, a false 
and crooked way of speech is not becoming, 2055 

‘ False and flattering speech is like the magician’s 

^ That is, the hermit, or professed dlsdple. 

* Does this refer to smootliing the Imir previous to shaving it 
off? But the sense in anjf case is obscurej fqr howcoiild a per^n 
admit himself to the ‘ order V 
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art; but he who ponders on religion cannot speak 
falsely (wildly). To " covet much," brings sorrow; 
desiring little, there is rest and peace. 205^ 

* To procure rest (peace of mind), there must be 
small desire—much more in case of those who seek 
deliverance (salvation). The niggard dreads the 
much-seeking man lest he should filch away his 
property (wealth and jewels), 2057 

* But he who loves to give has also fear, lest he 
should not possess enough to give; therefore we 
ought to encourage small desire, that we may liave 
to give to him who wants, without such fear. 2058 

' From this desiring-little-mind we find the way of 
true deliverance; desiring true deliverance (seeking 
salvation) we ought to practise knowing-enough 
(contentment). 2059 

‘ A contented mind is always jo)'ful, hut joy like 
'^this is but religion^; the rich and poor alike, having 
contentment, enjoy perpetual rest 2060 

‘The ill-contented man though he be born to 
heavenly joys, because he is not contented would 
ever have a mind burned up by the fire of sor¬ 
row. 2061 

' The rich, without contentment, endures the pain 
of poverty; though poor. If yet he be contented, 
then he is rich indeed! 2062 

‘That ill-contented man, the bounds of the five 
desires extending further still, (becomes) insatiable 
in his requirements, (and so) through the long night 
(of life) gathers increasing sorrow. 2063 

‘Without cessation thus he cherishes his careful 
(anxious) plans, whilst he who lives contented, freed 

^ So iht line plainly means fnn lii tsih siii ibis^ is 

bill religionn" 
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from anxious thouglits about relationsiiips (family 
concerns), his heart is ever peaceful and at rest. 2064 
' And so because be rests and is at peace within, 
tlie gods and men revere and do him service. There¬ 
fore we ought to put away all cares about relation¬ 
ship (the encumbrance of dose or distant relation¬ 
ships). 2065 

‘ For like a solitary desert tree in which the birds 
and monkeys gather, so is it when we are cumbered 
much with family assodatlons; through the long 
night we gather many sorrows. 2066 

' Many dependents (relationships) are like the 
many bands (that bind us), or like the old elephant 
that struggles in the mud. By diligent perseverance 
a man may get much profit ■ 2067 

‘ Therefore night and day men ought with cease¬ 
less effort to exert themselves ; the tiny streams that 
trickle dowm the mountain slopes (valleys) by always 
flowing eat aw^ay the rock. 206S 

' If we use not earnest diligence In drilling wood 
in wood for fire, w'e shall not obtain the spark, so 
ouglit we to he diligent and persevere, as the skilful 
master drills the wood for Are. 2069 

‘ A “virtuous friend^’* though he be gentle is not 
to he compared with right reflection (titought)— 
right thought kept well in the mind, no evil thing 
can ever enter there. 2070 

‘ \\^ierefore those who practise (a religious life) 
should alw'ays think about “the body” (their true 
condition—themselves); if thought upon oneself be 


* This *viilticnis fneod* her^p probablyj to taken in ite 
literal sense. The * right reflecdon * i$ sampk smrilL And » the 
others that follow are the eight portions of the holy path. 
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absent, then all virtue (virtuous intentions or pur¬ 
poses) dies. 2071 

‘ For as the champion warrior relies for victor}' 
upon his armours strength, so “ right thought"' is 
like a strong cuirass able to withstand the six sense- 
robbers (the robber-objects of the six senses). 2072 

‘Right faith» (sam^dhi) enwraps" the enlightened 
heart, (so that a man) perceives the world throughout 
(is liable to) birth and death i therefore the religious 
man should practise “ samdldhi." 2073 

‘Having found peace (quietness and peace) in 
samadhi, we put an end to all the mass of sorrows, 
wisdom then can enlighten us, and so we put away 
the rules by ivhich we acquire (knowledge by the 
senses)* * 2074 

■ By inward thought and right consideration fol¬ 
lowing with gladness the directions of the “true 
law," this is the way in which both lay (men of the 
world) and men who have left their homes (religious 
men) should walk. 2075 

‘ Across the sea of birth and death, “ wisdom" is 
the handy bark; “ wisdom" is the shining lamp that 
lightens up the dark and gloomy (world). 2076 

‘“Wisdom"' is the grateful medicine for all the 
defiling ills [of life] (irravas); “wisdom" is the axe 
wherewith to level all the tangled (prickly) forest 
trees of sorrow. 2077 

‘“ Wisdom” Is the bridge that spans the rushing 
stream of ignorance and lust—therefore, in every 

* Mr. Rhys DaviJs (Sacred Books of the East, vol. x\, p. 145) 
is of opinton that sam&dhi in Buddhism corresponds to * faith* in 
Cbnshanity. There is much to bear out this opinion. 

* The (in a gnostic sense) of the av'alieiied heart; the 

atmosphere in which the enlighitned heart lives. 
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way, by thought and right attention (listening), a 
man should diligently inure himself to engender 
“ wisdom.” 207S 

‘Having acquired the threefold^ wisdom, then, 
though blind, the eye of wisdom sees throughout; 
but without wisdom the mind is poor and insincere 
(false); such things cannot suit (agree with) the man 
who has left his home. 2079 

' Wherefore let the enlightened man lay well to 
heart that false and fruitless (vain) things become 
him not, and let him strive with single mind for that 
pure {refined and excellent) joy which can be found 
alone in perfect rest and quietude (the place of rest 
and peace, i. e. Nirvawa). 20S0 

Above all things be not careless, for carelessness 
is the chief foe of virtue; if a man avoid this fault he 
may be bom where . 5 akra-ri^ dwells. 2081 

'He who gives way to carelessness of mind 
must have his lot where the Asuras dwell. Thus 
have I done my task, my fitting task, (in setting 
forth the way of) quietude, the proof (work) of 
love* *. 2082 

' On your parts be diligent® (earnest)! with virtuous 
pu^ose practise well these rules (works), in quiet 
solitude of desert hermitage nourish and cherish a 
still and peaceful heart. 20S3 

* Is this ihe wisdom of Buddlia, dbanna and saogha ? or does it 
refer to the trividjls, the knowledge of impermaiiercc, sorrow, and 
ttnrejJity ? See Childers. PAli Diet, sub vijja; also Mr. Rhjs Davids' 
Ttvigga Suita, Introduction, Sacred Books of the East, vol. xi, 

* I have finiehtd my task of love in setting forth to you ilie wav 

of rest, ^ 

* ' Behold notr, brethren. I exhort you, saying, Decay is hUicreat 
10 aU component things I Work out your salkation with diligence 1 ”' 
Sacred Bocks of die EasE^ vol p. 114. 
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* Exert yourselves to the titmost, give no place to 
remissness, for as in worldly matters when the con¬ 
siderate physician prescribes fit medicine for the 
disease he has detected, 2084 

■ Should the sick man neglect to use it, this cannot 
be the physician’s fault, so 1 have told you (now) the 
truth, and set before you this the one and level road 
(the road of plain duty). 2085 

‘Hearing my words and not with care obeying 
them, this is not the fault of him who speaks; if 
there be anything not clearly understood in the prin¬ 
ciples of the '* four truths," 2086 

* You now may ask me, freely; let not your inward 
thoughts be longer hid.’ The lord in mercy thus 
instructing them, the whole assembly remained 
silent. 2087 

Then Anuruddha, observing that the great con¬ 
gregation continued silent and expressed no doubt, 
with closed hands thus spake to Buddha ; 2088 

‘The moon may he w'arm, the sun's rays be cool, 
the air be still’, the earth's nature mobile; these 
four things, though yet unheard of in the -world, 
(may happen); 2089 

' But this assembly never can have doubt about 
the principles of sorrow, accumulation, destruction, 
and the way (the four truths)—the incontrovertible 
truths, as declared by the lord, 2090 

‘But because the lord is going to die, we all 
have sorrow (are deeply affected); and we cannot 
raise our thoughts to the high Uieme of the lord s 
preaching. 2091 

‘ Perhaps some fresh disciple, w'hose feelings are 


^ la ihe sense of ^ 'solid' 




X 
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yet not entirely freed (from other influences) [might 
doubt]; but we, who now have heard this tender, 
sorrowful discourse, have altogether freed ourselves 
from doubt. 2092 

‘Passed the sea of birth and death, without 
desire, with nought to seek, we only know how 
much we love, and, grieving, ask, why Buddlia dies 
so quickly?' 2093 

Buddha regarding Anuruddha, perceiving how his 
words were full of bitterness (sorrow-laden), again 
with loving heart, appeasing him, replied; 2094 
‘ In the beginning^ things were fixed, in the end 
again they separate; different combinations cause 
other substances, for there is no uniform and con¬ 
stant principle (in nature). 2095 

‘ But when all mutual purposes be answered (what 
is for oneself and for another, be done), what then 
shall chaos and creation do ! the gods and men alike 
that should be saved, shall aU have been completely 
saved! 2096 

'Ye then! my followers, who knmv so w'ell the 
perfect law'', remember! the end must come (com¬ 
plete destruction of the universe must come); give 
not w'ay again to sorrow! 2097 

‘ Use diligently the appointed means; aim to 
reach the home where separation cannot come; 1 
have lit the lamp of wisdom, its rays alone can drive 
away the gloom that shrouds the world. 2098 

■The world is not for ever fi.xedl Ye should 


* This is a very singular passage; it refers to ibe Buddhist 
theory tiiat the world (universe) is continually renewed and dcstrojied, 
but here we have the novel addition that in ‘ the end' all this will 
cease, and then* will be no chaos (' void,' hung) and no renovation 
(T'e-creation). 
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rejoice therefore I as when a friend, afflicted griev¬ 
ously, his sickness healed, escapes from pain, 2099 
‘For I have put away this painful vessel (my 
painful body), 1 have stemmed the Rowing sea (sea 
current) of birth and death, free for ever now, from 
pain (the mass of sorrow) ! for this you should exuk 
with joy! 2100 

‘ Nowt guard yourselves aright, let there he no 
remissness I that which exists will all return to 
nothingness I and now I die. 2101 

‘ From this time forth my words are done, this 
is my very last instruction.* Then entering the 
Samadhi of the first Dhyina, he went successively 
through all the nine in a direct order; 2102 
Then inversely he returned throughout and en- 
teretl on the first, and then from the first he raised 
himself and entered on the fourth. 2103 

Leaving the state of Samidhi, his soul without 
a resting-place (a house to lodge in), forthwith he 
reached NirvA/ra. And then, as Buddha died, the 
great earth quaked throughout. 2J04 

Tn space, on every hand, was fire like rain (it rained 
fire) [or, possibly, * there was rain and fire’], no fuel, 
self-consuming \ And so from out the earth great 
flames arose on every side (the eight points of the 
earth), 2105 

Thus up to the heavenly mansions flames burst 
forth; the crash of thunder shook the heavens and 
earth, rolling along the mountains and the valleys, 2 106 
Even as when the Devas and A suras fight wfith 
sound of drums and mutual conflicL A wind tem¬ 
pestuous from the four bounds of earth arose-— 

* Thai is, the Ert was stlf-originated, and was supi.orted wiui- 
out fuel. 


Jt 2 
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whilst from the crags and hills, dust and ashes fell 
like rain. 2107 

The sun and moon withdrew their shining; the 
peaceful streams on every side were torrent-swollen; 
the sturdy forests shook like aspen leaves, whilst 
flowers and leaves untimely fell around, like scattered 
rain. 210S 

The flying dragons, carried on pitchy clouds, wept 
down their tears' (five-headed tears); the four kings 
and their associates, moved by pity^ forgot dieir 
works of charity. 2109 

The pure Devas came to earth from heaven, halt¬ 
ing mid-air they looked upon the changeful scene (or, 
the death scene), not sorrowing, not rejoicing, 2110 

But yet they sighed to think of the world, heed¬ 
less of its sacred teacher, hastening to destruction. 
The eightfold heavenly spirits®, on every side filled 
space, 2111 

Cast down at heart and grieving, they scattered 
flowers as offerings. Only MS.ra-t%a rejoiced, and 
struck up sounds of music in his exultation. 2112 

Whilst Cambudvlpa**, shorn of its glory, (seemed 
to grieve) as when the mountain tops fall down to 
earth, or like the great elephant robbed of its tusks, 
or like the ox-king spoiled of his horns; 2113 

Or heaven without the sun and moon, or as the 
lily beaten by the hail; thus was the world bereaved 
when Buddha died! 2114 


* This passage is obscure, it may mean ihe dragona wept tears 
from their five beads, but it is doubtful. 

* Here again is an error iu tlic text, ifre symbol being 
clearly a mispiiuL 

' That 13 , Nagas, Kinnaras^ and the rest, 

‘ That is, * * the world,' as Suddliists count it. 
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At this time there was a Devaputra, riding on (or 
in) his thousand^ white-swan palace* * in the midst of 
space, who beheld the ParinirvSwa of Buddha. 2115 
This one, for the universal beneht of the Deva 
assembly, sounded forth at large these verses 
(gfttbas) on impermanence: * Impermanency is the 
nature of all (things), quickly bom, they quickly 
die. 2116 

‘With birth there comes the rush* of sorrows, 
^only in NirvAna* is there joy. The accumulated 
fuel heaped up by the power of karman* (deeds), 
this the fire of wisdom alone can consume. 2117 
' Though the fame (of our deeds*) reach up to 
heaven as smoke, yet in time the rains which de¬ 
scend w'ill extinguish all, as the fire that rages at the 
kalpa^s end is put out by the judgment^ (calamity) 
of water.’ 21 tS 


* Tfec symbol for ' tbousaud’ is probably an ftrtor for the pre- 
postudii * u ’ rpon. 

* The hamsa is the vehicle of Brahml The white haiwsa is 
probably the same+ 

* The accumulation, or crowd of sorrows- 

I Ts'ie mib, quiet eilinclion, or ibe destnielion ending in 
quieLness, 

» The collection of the pile of foel of the deeds (or beams) of 
conduct (sajRslcdraE). 

* Or, aimply, ‘ though our fame Or it may refer to the roDOwn 
of Buddha. 

^ Referring to the Buddhist Recount of the destruction and reno¬ 
vation of the universe; the last ‘calamity’ or'Judgment’was the 
destruction by water. 
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Again there was a Brahma-^?shi-deva, like a most 
exalted ^/shi (a highest-principle dwelling 

in heaven, possessed of superior happiness, with no 
taint in his hliss (heavenly inheritance), 3119 

Who thus sighed forth his praises of TathSgata's 
NirvS^^a, with his mind fixed in abstraction as he 
spoke: ‘ Looking through all the conditions of life 
(of the three worlds), from first to last nought is free 
from destruction. 2120 

* But the Incomparable seer dwelling in the world, 
thoroughly acquainted with the highest truth 
whose wisdom grasps that which is beyond the 
(world’s) ken®, he it is who can save the worldly- 
dwellers^ 2121 

* He it is who can provide lasting escape (pre¬ 
servation) from the destructive power of imperma-, 
nence. But, alas! through the wide world, all that 
lives is sunk in unbelief (heretical teaching).* * 2122 

At this time Anuruddha, ‘ not stopped’ (ruddha)' 
by die world,‘not stopped'from being delivered 


‘ This may refer to one of the highest J?fsh]S, or Fra^^pad 
^fshss, belonging to the Vedic litcralure. 

* Here is the same phrase, ‘ d yih i/ tlic first, or highest, truth, 
or principle of truth (pxrarnirtha). 

* Whose wisdom sees that which is above, or superior, (to 
man.} 

‘ The diSlcalty is to find a word in English corresponding to 
the Buddhist phrase 'all in the world;’ it is not only 'mankind' 
(Sacred Books of the East, vol xi, p. 133) that are invited to trust 
in Buddha, but all things that have life. The Chinese phrase is 

* iluug sing,’ all that lives. 

» Not Min to,' where ‘Hu to’ is equivalent to ‘ruddha’ in the 
proper name Anumddha. 1 take the word, therefore, in the sense 
of‘stopped—it is used, of course, as a figure of speech; ao also 
in the next phrase. Anuruddha is here taken as A-niruddha. 
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(delivered and not stopped), the stream of birth and 
death for ever ‘ stopped ^ ’ (nimddha), 212 ^ 

Sighed forth the praises of TaLhigata's Nirvi«a: 
‘All living things completely blind and dark^l the 
mass of deeds (saj?/skira) all perishing (inconstant), 
even as the fleeting clond-pile* *! 2124 

' Quickly arising and as quickly perishing! the 
wise man holds not to such a refuge, for the dia¬ 
mond mace of inconstancy can (even) overturn the 
mountain of the ^fshl hermit'* (muni). 2125 

' How despicable and how weak the world t 
doomed to destruction, without strength 1 Imper¬ 
manence, like die fierce lion, can even spoil the 
N^ga-elephant“great-i?ishi*. 2126 

‘Only the diamond curtain of TadiSgata can 
overwhelm® Inconstancy 1 How much more should 
those not yet delivered from desire (passion), fear 
and dread its power. 2127 

‘From the six seeds there grows one sprout^, 
one kind of water from die rain, the origin of the 


* Ni-liU'lo, equal to ‘ oirudJhi' 

* ^ far 

' The Chinese 'feou* means a ‘ floating’ pile or maas, whether 
of clouds or fanciful worlds. Hence its use in the later Buddhist 
development to mean a 'series of worlds’ (as in the successive 
stages of the pagoda). 

* Or, the rshi-hennit-mountam, referring probably to Buddha. 

■ Referring again to Buddha. 

’ The literal translation would be, ‘ only makes impermanence, 
destruction.' There may he an error in the teat, but this sense is 
suffidently plain. The meaning of the word * curtain,' or, perhaps, 
' standard/ is not quite so evident In this connection, it is evidently 
used in oppositioD to the' diamond mace/ in the preceding clause. 

T This and the following lines are obscure; the reference most 
be gathered fram Sanskrit rather than Chinese. The line before 
us, rendered literally, is ‘ six seeds, one bud,’ 
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four points’ is far removed, five kinds of fruit from 
the two “koo®;" 21^8 

‘The three periods (past, present, future) are but 
one in substance; the Muoi-great-elephant plucks up 
tlie great tree of sorrow, and yet he (even he) can¬ 
not avoid the power of impermanence. 2129 

’ For like the crested® (jikhin)bird delights (within) 
the pool (water) to seize the poisonous snake, but 
when from sudden drought he is left in the dry pool, 
he dies; 2130 

‘ Or as the prancing steed advances fearlessly to 
battle, but when the fight has passed goes back 
subdued and quiet; or as the raging fire bums with 
the fuel, but ■when the fuel is done, expires; 2131 
‘ So is it with TathSgaia, his task accomplished he 
returns* * to (find his refuge in) Nirv&wa: just as the 
shining of the radiant moon sheds everyTrvhere its 
light and drives away the gloom, 2132. 

‘All creatures grateful for its light, (then sud- 
denly) it disappears concealed by Sumeru; such is 
the case with Tathjgata, the brightne^ of his 
■wisdom Ht up the gloomy darkness, 2133 

' And for the good of all that lives drove it away, 
when suddenly it disappears behind the mountain of 
NirvSwa, The splendour of his fame throughout 
the world diffused, 2134 


* The four ‘yin’ may be ±e four pclnta ofihc compass. But 
the lext IS wiiiic:»u.t note or connDent. 

* The Chinese symbol ^koo' meatis a ^libavion ciip.^ 

' The symbols ^shL-hi^ correspond with SEuiskiit jikhio; I have 
therefore taken it in Uie sense of' crested.^ There may be a blrdp 
however, cahed ^Ikhio, 

^ The ejipression *he reltints to Kirvifla" is untisiaalj J have 
therefore used ihe alternative meaning which the symbol 
^Diedmcs haSp * Ending refuge in." 
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* Had banished all obscurity, but like the stream 
that ever flows, it rests not with us; the illustrious 
charioteer with his seven prancmg steeds^ flies 
through the host (and disappears) ; 2135 

‘The bright-rayed^ Shrya-deva, entering the 
Yen-tsz’ ® cave, was, with the moon, surrounded with 
fivefold barriers ; all things that live/’ deprived of 
light, 2136 

‘ Present their ofierings to heaven; but from their 
sacrifice nought but the blacken'd smoke ascends'* *; 
thus is it with TathSgata, bis glory hidden, the 
world has lost its light St37 

* Rare was the expectancy of grateful love * that 
filled the heart of all that lives; that love, reached 
its full limit, then was left to perish! 2138 

* The cords of sorrow all removed, we found the 
true and only way; but now^ he leaves the tangled 
mesh of life, and enters on the quiet place! 2139 

' His spirit (or, by spiritual power) mounting 
through space, he leaves the sorrow-bearing vessel 
of his body? the gloom of doubt and the great 

* This passage is a difficult out; if tbe construction is closelj 
roUowed,thc rendering would be this.'Tlie illustrious charioieer 
(n-idi) his seven swift steeds^ the array host quickly (or, tbe wings 
of the army host) following him about,' Possibly it must be con¬ 
nected with the lines which follow, and refeis to the saptirva- 
v^liajii of Siiirya. 

* Kwong-t’n'obg, well-rajcd. 

* The Yen-tiz" cave is the fabtiloiis kidifig-pUce of tbe sun. 
The fable h a common one, particularly in Japanese mythology* 
1 do not kiaow whclber U fonnd in SanstriL litemnre- 

* The reference in this and ihc preceding lines is to the disap¬ 
pearance of lite Bun and mooiij and the darkness of the worM^ 
compared to ihe Nirvaffii of Tath%4tap 

^ This Lb a free tianslatLon; I have laken *tsiiieh^ as an inteo- 

aitive particle- 
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(heaped-’Hp) darkness all dispelled, by the bright 
rays of wisdom ! 2140 

‘ The earthy soil of sorrow’s dust his wisdom s 
water purifies! no more, no more, returns he here! 
for ever gone to the place of rest I 2141 

'(The power of) birth and death destroyed, the 
world (all things) instructed in the highest doctrine [ 
he bids the world rejoice in (knowledge of) his law, 
and gives to all the benefit of wisdom! 2142 

* Giving complete rest to the world, the virtuous 
streams ^ flow forth I his fame known (spread) 
throughout the world, shines still with increased 
splendour! 2143 

* How great his pity and his love to those who 
opposed his claims, neither rejoicing in their defeat 
nor exulting in his owm success* *. 2144 

‘ Illustriously controlling his feelings, all his senses 
completely enlightened, his heart impartially ob¬ 
serving events, unpolluted by the six objects (or, 
fields) of sense! 2145 

‘ Reaching to that unreached before! obtaining 
that which man had not obtained 1 with the water 
which he provided filling every thirsty soul! 2146 

‘ Bestowing that which never yet was given, and 
providing a rew'ard not hoped for! his peaceful, 
well-marked person, perfectly know'ing tlte thoughts® 
(prayers) of all. 214? 


^ The stresuns of his viitoons qualities. 

* This verse again is doubtfuL The entire section (a hymn of 
praise in honour of the departed Buddha) is couched in obscure, 
figuiadve language. 

* tUs well-composed and illustrious person, knomng perfectly 
all the redectiona of men. *Niin' is sonretimes used to signify 
‘ prayers' or * asp'iralions/ 
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' Not greatly moved either by loving or disliking ! 
overcoming all enemies by the force (of his love)! 
the welcome physician for all diseases, the one de¬ 
stroyer of impermanency 1 214S 

‘All living things rejoicing in religion, fully satis- 
5 ed'l obtaining all they need (seek), their ever^' 
w'ish (vow) fulfilled 1 3149 

‘The great master of holy wisdom once gone 
returns no more ! even as the fire gone out for w’ant 
of fuel 1 215^ 

‘(Declaring) the eight rules {noble truths?) with¬ 
out taint®; overcoming the five* * (senses), difficult to 
compose! with the three* (powers of sight) seeing 
the three (precious ones): removing the three (rob¬ 
bers, i. e. lust, anger, ignorance); perfecting the three 
(the three grades of a holy life). 2151 

‘ Concealing* the one (himselQ and obtaining the 
one (saintship)—leaping over the seven (bodhyah- 
gas?) and (obtaining) the long sleep; the end of 
all, the quiet, peaceful w'ay; the highest prize of 
sages and of saints! 2152 


^ Each ont satisfied; the sense scetns to be that thiougfa him, 
Le. Buddha, all things obtained the completion of their rcligtaus 
desires. 

* Or it may be by vd.y of exclamation, * those eight rules which 
admit of no pollution!' referring perhaps to the name ‘the noble 
rules.’ 

* I suppose ‘the five’ are the five senses. The expressloo 
' difficult to compose’ might be also rendered ‘ the difficult to com¬ 
pose group,’ 

* Using (i) 'the three,’ and yet seeing the ‘three.' The oext 
line is,' removing the three,' and yet perrectiDg ‘ the three,’ 

* Or it may be ' treasuring the one/ where ‘ the one' may be the 
one duty of a religious life; but it is difficult to interpret these 
paradoxes. 
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* Having himself severed the barriers of sorrow, 
now he is able to save his followers, and to provide 
the draught of immortality (sweet dew) for all who 
are parched with thirst I 2153 

' Armed with the heavy cuirass of patience, he 
has overcome all enemies 1 (now) by the subtle 
principles of his excellent law (able to) satisfy every 
heart 2154 

' Planting a sacred seed (seed of holiness) in the 
hearts of those practising virtue (worldly virtue* *); 
impartially directing and not casting off those i.vho 
are right or not right (in their views)! 2155 

‘Turning the wheel of the superlative law! re¬ 
ceived w'lth gladness through the world by those 
(the elect) who have in former conditions implanted 
in themselves a love for religion, these all saved 
by his preaching! 2156 

* Going forth * among men converting those not 
yet converted; those who had not seen (learned) the 
truth, causing them to see the truth! 2157 

'All those practising a false method (heretical) of 
religion, delivering to them deep principles (of his 
religion)! preaching the doctrines of birth and death 
and impermanency; (declaring that) without a master* 
(teacher) there can be no happiness ! 2158 

‘ Erecting the standard of his great renown, over¬ 
coming and destroying the armies of M^ra (all the 
M^ras)] advancing to the point of indifference to 


* The sense seems to be, that in the case of those leading a vir¬ 
tuous life, i.e. a moral life, the seeds of holiness ufce root. 

* All these verses might be introduced with some such exclama¬ 
tion as this,‘SeeI how he went forth]' Stc. 

* Perhaps the word ‘ ^ ‘ ought be rendered ' a Tuliug principle,” 
viz. of religion. 
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pleasure or pam, caring not for life, desiring only 
rest {N i ^vd7^a)! 2159. 

' Causing those not yet converted to obtain con* * 
version ! those not yet saved to be saved ! those not 
yet at rest to find rest 1 those not yet enlightened to 
be enlightened! 2160 

' (Thus) the Muni (taught) the way of rest for the 
direction of all living things f alas! that any trans¬ 
gressing the way of holiness should practise impure 
(not right) works. 2161 

‘ Even as at the end of the great kalpa, those 
holding the law who die (or, are dead’), (when) the 
rolling sound of the mysterious thunder-cloud severs 
the forests, upon these there shall fall the rain of 
sweet dew (immortality), 216a 

‘The little elephant breaks down the prickly 
forest, and by cherishing it we know that It can 
profit men *; but the cloud that removes the sorrow 
of the elephant old-age'’, this none can bear*. 2163 

‘He by destroying systems of religion (sights, 
I. e, modes of seeing, darranas) has perfected his 

’ The literal translation of this passage is eunous: ' Even 
as at the end of the ^reat kalpa, those bolding the law, asittp; 
the mysterious cloud roDing fortli its cracking (thunder), riving the 
forests, there descendR as rain sweet dew.' The end of the great 
halpa is the eonsutnmation of all things: ‘the religiotis who sleep’ 
would mean the good who are dead; ‘the cracking thunder and 
liven forests' would point to a general overthrow; ' the rain of swMt 
dew' seems to refer to the good who sleep, receiving immortality, 
or perfection of life. 

* ‘The litde elephant' may mem 'the young elephant’ iu its 
literal sens*; or it may refer to ‘ the young disciple.’ ' By cherish* 
ing it we know ’ may also be rendered ' knowledge-cherishing' is 
able, tc* 

* ‘The cloud removing the elephant old and sorrowful; but 
what Is ‘ the dond * and who ' the elephant i’ 
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systeirit in saving the world and yet saving! he has 
destroyed the teaching of heresy, in order to reach 
his Independent (self-sufificient) mode (way) [of doc^ 
trine]. 2164 

'And now he enters the great quiet (place)! no 
longer has the world a protector or saviour I the 
great army host of MSra-i%a, rousing their ^varrior 
(spirits), shaking the great earth, 2165 

‘ Desired to injure the honour'd Muni I but tltey 
could not move him, whom in a moment now the 
M^ra “ inconstancy ” destroys, a i 66 

‘The heavenly occupants (Devas) everywhere 
assemble as a cloud I they fill the space of heaven, 
fearing the endless (mastery of) birth and death! 
their hearts are full of ^ive birth to) grief and 
dread I 2167 

‘His Deva eyes clearly behold, without the limita¬ 
tions of near or distant, the fruits of ivorks dis¬ 
cerned throughout, as an image perceived in a 
mirror! 2168 

‘ His Deva ears perfect and discriminating 
throughout, hear all, though far away (not near), 
mounting through space he teaches all the Devas, 
surpassing his method (limit) of converting 
men! 2169 

* He divides his body still one in substance, crosses 
the water as if it were not weak (to hear)M remem¬ 
bers all his former births, through countless kalpas 
none forgotten! 2170 


^ This Beatence imj perhaps be rendered thug, 'dj^Tdiiig his 
body yet one in substnneep wading through water and yet not 
but Lhe nltusion is obscure. [It referg, probably, to Buddha^s 
miraculous powers*] 
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‘ His senses (roots) ivandering’ through the fields 
of sense (limits)^, all these distinctly remembered; 
knowing the wisdom learned in every (state of) mind, 
all this perfectly understood! 

' By spiritual discernment and pure mysterious 
wisdom equally (impartially) surveying all (things)! 
every vestige of imperfection (leak) removed! thus 
he has accomplished all (he had to do). 2172 

* By wisdom rejecting other spheres of life, his 
wisdom now completely perfected, lo! he dies! 
let the world, hard and unyielding, still, behold¬ 
ing it, relent! 2173 

‘All living things though blunt in sense, behold¬ 
ing him, receive the enlightenment of wisdom! their 
endless evil deeds long past, as they behold, are 
cancelled and completely cleansed! 2174 

‘In a moment gone! who shall again exhibit 
qualities like his ? no saviour now in all the w’orld— 
our hope cut off, our very breath (life) is stopped 
and gone I 2175 

‘ Who now shall give us life again with the cool 
water (of his doctrine) ? his own great work accom¬ 
plished, his great compassion now has ceased to 
work for long (has long ceased or stopped)! 2176 

‘The w'orld ensnared in the toils of folly, who 
shall destroy the net ? who shall, by his teaching, 
cause the stream of birth and death to turn 
again? 2177 

‘WTio shall declare the way of rest (to instruct) 


* The meaning is, all hi? births. In which his senses or material 
body took every kind of shape; all these be knew. The agumtive 
style of this ‘ hymn' may be gathered from this one insUn^, wber« 
tnstcad of saying ‘ all his previous births * it is said * his^ senses 
wandering through the field (Umlls or boundanes) of sense. 
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tlie heart of all that lives, deceived by ignorance ? 
"WTio will point out the quiet place, or who make 
known the one true doctrine (system of doc- 
trine)? 2178 

' All flesh suffering (receiving) great sorrow, who 
shall deliver, like a loving father ? Like the horse 
changing his master loses all gracefulness, as he for- 
gets his many words of guidance (so are we)! 2179 

' As a king without a kingdom, such is the world 
without a Buddha! as a disciple (a >Sr&vaka, a 
“much hearer”) with no power of dialectic (dis¬ 
tinguishing powers) left, or like a physician without 
wisdom, 2180 

‘As men whose king has lost the marks of 
royalty (bright or glorious marks), so, Buddha dead, 
the world has lost its glory! the gentle horses left 
"without a charioteer, the boat without a pilot 
left! 2tSi 

‘The three divisions^ of an army left without a 
general! the merchantmen without a guide 1 the 
suffering and diseased without a physician I a holy 
king (^akravartin) without his seven insignia (jewels, 
ratnSni)! 2182 

‘ The stars Avithout the moon 1 the loving j'ears 
(the planet Jupiter ?) without the power of life!— 
such is die world now that Buddha, tlie great teacher, 
dies!' 2183 

Thus (spake) the A that all done that should be 
done, all imperfections quite removed, knowing the 
meed of gratitude, he was grateful therefore (spake 
gratefully of his master); 2184 

Thus thinking of his master’s love he spake! 


' Infantry, cavalry, and ebarints. 

* That is, as it seems, Antimddba. 
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setting forth the world’s great sorrow ; whilst those, 
not yet freed from the power of passion, wept with 
many tears, unable to control themselves, 2185 
Yet even those who had put away all faults, 
sighed as they thought of the pain of birth and 
death. And now the Malla host* * hearing that 
Buddha had attained Nirvl^a, 86 

With cries confused, wept piteously, greatly 
moved, as ^vhen a dight of herons meet a hawk 
(kite). In a body now they reach the twin (^ila) 
trees, and as they gaze upon TatliSgata dead (en¬ 
tered on his long sleep), 2187 

Those features never again to awake to con¬ 
sciousness, they smote their breasts and sighed to 
heaven; as when a lion seizing on a calf, the whole 
herd rushes on with mingled sounds. 2188 

In the midst there was one Malla, his mind 
enamoured of the righteous law, who gazed with 
steadfastness upon tlie holy® law-king, now entered 
on the mighty calm, 2189 

And said: ‘The world was ever)’tvhere asleep, 
when Buddha setting forth his law caused it to 
awake; but now he has entered on the mighty calm, 
and all is hnished in an unending sleep. 2190 

‘For man’s sake he had raised the standard of 
his law% and now, in a moment, it has fallen; the 
sun of Tath^gata's wisdom spreading abroad the 
lustre of its “great awakening’,'' 2191 


* The (wrestlers) are termed * iih-ssCp* stronj^-masterSp tn 

Chinese. They dis^ek at Kuxinagara and PSvL The LiJ^Wavis 
axe also caJled Jih-ssc- 

* The holy law-hing, dhimar^. 

^ The'great awakening" refers, of course^ to Buddha as ^the 
awakenecL* 


Y 
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* Increasing ever more and more in glory, spread¬ 
ing abroad the thousand rays of highest know¬ 
ledge, scattering and destroying all the gloom (of 
earth), why has the darkness great come back 
again? 2192 

' His unequalled wisdom lightening the three 
worlds, giving eyes that all the world might see, 
now suddenly (the world is) blind again, bewildered, 
ignorant of the way; 2193 

' In a moment fallen the bridge of truth (that 
spanned) the rolling stream of birth and death, the 
swelling flood of lust and rage and doubt, and all 
flesh overwhelmed therein, for ever lost.’ 2194 
Thus ail that Malla host wept piteously and 
lamented; whilst some concealed their grief nor 
spoke a word; others sank prostrate on the 
earth; 2195 

Others stood silent, lost in meditation ; others, 
with sorrowful heart, groaned deeply, Tlien on a 
gold and silver gem-decked couch richly adorned 
with flowers and scents, 2196 

They placed the body of TathSgata ; a jew* *elled 
canopy they raised above, and round it flags and 
streamers and embroidered banners; then using 
every kind of dance and music’, 2197 

The lords and ladies of the hlallas followed 


‘ The ‘gem-decked couch’ or pahnquiD is probably represented 
in plate Ixlv, fig. t (Tr«e and Secpcnt Worship, first ediUon). This 
is the procession of the coach throogh Kurinagam. The curly- 
haired men beaTing it would indicate that the Mdks and Li^if.iavis 
of Vairali were the same race. 

* The use of ‘ dance and music ’ ai funerals is an old and well- 
understood custom. Compare Sacred Boohs of the East, vol. zi, 
pp. 193 , 193. 
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along the road presenting offerings, whilst all the 
Devas scattered scents and flowers, and raised the 
sound of drums and music in the heavens. 219S 

Thus men and Devas shared one common sor¬ 
row, their cries united as they grieved together 
Entering the city, there the men and women, old 
and young, completed their religious offerings, 2199 

Leaving the city, then, and pacing through the 
Lung-tsiang gate^, and crossing over the Hira- 
KyavatJ river, they repaired to where the former 
Buddhas having died, had A'aityas raised to 
them * * 2200 

There collecting ox-head sandal wood and every 
famous scented wood, they placed the whole above 
the Buddha’s body, pouring various scented oils upon 
the pyre; 2201 

Then placing fire beneath to kindle it, three times 
they walked around ; but yet It burned not. At this 
time the great Karyapa had taken his abode at RA- 
^gxjha*, 2202 

And knowing Buddha was about to die was 
coming thence with all his followers; his pure 
mind, deeply moved, desired to see the body of 
the lord; 2203 

And so, because of that his sincere wish, the 
fire went out and would not kindle. Then KA- 
iy'apa and his folloivers coming, with piteous sighs 
looked on the sight 2204 


^ The Nlga or Kaga-Elephant gate. 

• Had their Nirvarta-JSaitj-aa erected- The account in the test 
does Doi agree \iiTth the Southern account; but the popular ChLae&e 
record of the h the same as the 

■ He wM between PIvS and Kojinagara, according to the 
common account. 
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And reverenced at the master’s feet; and then, 
forthwith, the fire hurst out. Quenched the fire of 
grief within; without, the fire has little power to 
bum. 2205 

Or though it bum the outside skin and flesh, 
the diamond true-bone still remains. The scented 
oil consumed, the fire declines, the bones they place 
within a golden pitcher; 2206 

For as the mystic world ’ (dhaitna-dh&tu) is not 
destroyed, neither can these, the bones (of Buddha), 
perish; the consequence (fruit) of diamond* wdsdom, 
difficult to move as Sumeru. 2207 

The relics which the might)' golden-pinioned bird 
cannot remove or change, they place within the 
precious vase; to remain until the world shall pass 
aw'ay; 220S 

And wonderful! the power of men (the irrarld) 
can thus fulfil NIrvS/ia’s laws, the illustrious name 
of one far spread, is sounded thus throughout the 
universe; 2209 

And as the ages roll, the long NirvSwa, by these, 
the sacred relics (bones), sheds through the world 
its glorious light, and brightens up the abodes of 
life. 2210 

He perished (quenched his splendour) in a mo¬ 
ment! but these relics, placed within the vase, tire 
imperishable signs of wisdom, can overturn the mount 
of sorrow; 2211 


*• The dbanm-dhdtu (Ht kai) is the mystic or ideal world oT the 
Northern Buddhists. literally it is the * limit (opm) of dhanna ;* 
dharnia being the uciversil essence. This bears a striking resem¬ 
blance to the gnostic (Valentmian) theory of limitation of the 
Divine essence. 

’ Diamond wisdom, indestructible wisdom. 
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The body of accumulated griefs^ this imperishable 
mind (j^i) can cause to rest, and banish once for 
ever all the miseries of life. 2212 

Thus the diamond substance (body) was dealt 
w'ith at the place of burning. And now those valiant 
Mallas, unrivalled in the world for strength, 2213, 
Subduing all private animosities, sought escape 
from sorrow in the true refuge. Finding sweet 
comfort in united love, tliey resolved to banish ever}' 
complaining thought, 2214 

Beholding thus the death of TathSgata, they con* * 
trolled their grieving hearts, and with full strength of 
manly virtue dismissing every listless thought, they 
submitted to the course (laws) of nature, 2215 
Oppressed by thoughts of grievous sorrow, they 
entered the city as a deserted wild, holding the 
relics thus they entered, whilst from every street 
were offered gifts. 2216 

They placed the relics then upon a tower®, for men 
and Devas to adore. 2217 

Varga 28. Division of the .SarIras, 

Thus those Mallas offered religious reverence to 
the relics, and used the most costly flowers and 
scents for their supreme act of worship. 2218 

Then the kings of the seven countries*, having 
heard that Buddha was dead, sent messengers tc» 

^ That is, tht body subject to accuuniktlon of sorrow. 

5 ' In their council ball with a lattice work of speai^, and vfhU 
a rampart of bowsp^ Sacred Book^ of the East, vok xi, p. 13 

* The seveo *■ kings' werCi the king of ^lagadha, the Li^i^Aavi^ 
of Yair^, the ^akyas of KapOavastti, the Bulls of Alhkappa, tins 
Koliyas of Rimagriitna* the Brahman ofVei'iSadipa, and the 
of Pavi; Sacred Books of the East, voL xi, pp. 131,132. 
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the Malias asking to share the sacred relics (of 
Buddha). 2219 

Then the Mallas reverencing the body of Tatha* * 
gata, trusting to their martial renown, conceived 
a haughty mind; 2220 

‘They would rather part with life itself (they 
said), than with the relics of the Buddha;' so those 
messengers returned from the futile embassage. 
Then the seven kings, highly indignant, 2221 

With an army, numerous as the rain clouds, 
advanced on Kurinagaia; the people who went from 
the city tilled with terror soon returned 2222 

And told the Mallas all, that the soldiers and the 
cavalry of the neighbouring countries were coming, 
tvith elephants and chariots, to surround the Kuri- 
nagara city. 2223 

The gardens, lying without the town, the foun¬ 
tains, lakes, flower and fruit trees were now de¬ 
stroyed by the advancing host, and all the pleasant 
resting-places lay in ruins. 2224 

The Mallas, mounting on the city towers, beheld 
the great supports of life* destroyed; they then 
prepared their warlike engines to crush the foe 
without; 2225 

Balistas^ and catapults and ‘flying torches®' to 

’ The supports of life, as I take it, are the fields and fountains, 

* It may be rendered ‘bow catapults* and 'baltsta-stone-car- 

liagcs,* or bows, catapults, balistas, and stone carriages (cairvine 
machines f). ^ 

• These (lying torches and other instruments were used by the 
Northern nations from remote antiquity. There is no indication 
of them, however, in the pkte (axxviii) in Tree and Serpent 
Worship, which, I take it, represents this scenes Arvaghosha 
was familiar with Kanishlta and bis mOitaiy appliances, and these 
doubtless included the instruments here refcir^ to. 
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hurl against the advancing host. Then the seven 
kings entrenched themselves around the city, each 
army host filled with increasing courage; 2226 
Their wings of battle shining in array as the 
sun’s seven beams of glorj.'' shine j the heavy drums ^ 
rolling as the thunder, the warlike breath (rising) as 
the full cloud misL 2227 

The Mallas, greatly incensed, opening the gates 
command the fray to begin; the aged men and 
women whose hearts had trust in Buddha’s 
law, 22 2S 

With deep concern breathed forth their vow, 'Oh! 
may the victory be a bloodless one®!’ Those 
who had friends used mutual exhortations not to 
encourage in themselves a desire for strife. 2229 
And now the warriors, clad in armour, grasping 
their spears and brandishing their swords 'midst the 
confused noise and heavy drums * * (advanced). But 
ere the contest had begun, 2230 

There was a certain Brahman whose name was 
Dro«a (tuhdau-na), celebrated for penetration, 
honour'd for modesty and lowliness, 2231 

WTiose loving heart took pleasure in religion. 
This one addressed those kings and said; ‘ Regard¬ 
ing the unequalled strength of yonder city, one man 
alone would be enough (for its defence): 2232 
■How much less when with determined heart 
(they are united), can you subdue it! In die begin¬ 
ning® mutual strife produced destruction, how now 
can it result in glory' or renown ? 2233 


* k ^ for If so, it would be cjrnibals and drums. 

* May they subdue those without loss or hurt to themselves. 

* Or, from the beginning. 
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' The clash of swords and bloody onset done, 'tis 
certain one must perish 1 and therefore whilst you 
aim to vanquish those, both sides will suffer in the 
fray. 3234 

'Then there are many chances, too, of battle, 'tis 
hard to measure strength by appearances; the 
strong, indeed, may overcome the weak, the weak 
may also overcome die strong; 2255 

‘ The powerful champion may despise the snake, 
but how will he escape a wounded body ? there are 
men whose natures bland and soft, seem suited for 
the company of women or of children, 2236 

‘ But when enlisted in the ranks, make perfect 
soldiers. As £re when it is fed with oil, though 
reckoned weak, is not extinguished easily; so when 
you say that they (your enemies) are weak, 2237 
‘ Beware of leaning overmuch on strength of body; 
nought can compare with strength of right (religion). 
There was in ancient times a Crina^ kitig* * whose 
name was Ktirandhama (Avikshit), 223S 

' His graceful (upright) presence caused such love 
(in others) that he could overcome all animosity*'; 
but though he ruled the world and was high re^ 
nowned, and rich and prosperous, 2239 

'Yet in the end he went back* and all was lost? 
So when the ox has drunk enough, he too returns. 
Use then the principles of righteousness, use the 
expedients of good will and love. 2240 

‘ Conquer your foe by force, you increase his 


' A tjina kin^, of a conqueriQg kJBg, Kiirandbama was s 
name of AvikshiL 

* Whether it means he went back ‘ to death,' or he lost his pos- 
sessions by wurfare, is not plain from the text. The phrase ‘ all 
was lost,' may also be rendered, *he gave up all.’ 
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enmity j conquer by love, and you will reap no after' 
sorrow. The present strife is but a thirst for blood, 
this thing cannot be endured 1 2241 

‘ If you desire to honour Buddha, follow the exam¬ 
ple of his patience and long-suffering^ 1 ’ Thus this 
Brahman with confidence declared the truth; 2242 
Imbued with highest principles of peace, he 
spake with boldness and unflinchingly. And now the 
kings addressed the Brahman thus: 2243 

‘ You have chosen a fitting time for giving Increase 
to the seed of w'isdom, the essence of true friend¬ 
ship is (leads to) the utterance of truth. The 
greatest force (of reason) lies in righteous judg¬ 
ment. 2244 

‘ But now in turn hear what we say i The rules 
of kings are framed to avoid the use of force w'hen 
hatred has arisen from low desires (question of the 
five pleasures); 2245 

' Or else to avoid the sudden use of violence in 
trifling questions (where some trifling matter Is at 
stake). But W'e for the sake of law (religion) are 
about to fight. What wonder is it I 2246 

‘ Swollen pride is a principle to be opposed, for It 
leads to the overthrow'of society; no wonder then 
that Buddha preached against it, teaching men to 
practise lowliness and humility. 2247 

‘Then why should we be forbidden to pay our 
reverence to his body-relics? In ancient days a 


' ' Hear, reverend aire, one single word from roc. 

Forbe^jance was our BuddhaL wont to leach." 

Sacred Books of the vol. li. ^3^. 
But it IS not plaid how Droria could address the Mallag a 5 * revere od 
tmless indeed the brethren were goin^ to fight, which is 
beyond probabMity* 
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lord of the great earth, Pih-shih-tsung^ Nanda[or 
two lords, viz. Pih-shih-tsung and Nanda], 2248 

* For the sake of a beautiful woman fought and 
destroyed each other; how much more now, for 
the sake of religious reverence to our master, freed 
from passion, gone to Nirv&«a, 2249 

* Without regard to self, or careful of our lives, 
should we contend and assert our rights I A former 
king Kaurava (or belonging to the Kauravas) fought 
^vith a Pajfifava (king), 2250 

‘And the more they increased in strength the 
more they struggled, all for some temporary gain; 
how much more for our not-coveting “ master 
(should we contend), coveting to get his. living 
(relics)? 2251 

‘The son of RSma, too, the (or RSma- 

r/shiputra), angry with king Dararatha, destroyed 
his country, slew the people, because of the rage he 
felt; 2252 

‘ How much less for our master, freed from anger, 
should we be niggard of our lives! Rlma , for Slta' s 
sa ke, killed all the demon-spirits; 2253 

‘ How much more for our lord, heaven®-received, 
should we not sacrifice our lives! The two demons 
A-lai (Alaka) and Po-ku were ever drawn into con¬ 
tention; 2254 

‘ In the first place, because of their folly and 
ignorance, causing wide ruin among men; how 


’ The chuacter * * tsun^' in this name is uncertain, I have not 

tbercforc aitetnpLed to restore it. 

■ Not-covetotis^ here there is a dotible-entendr®, contrgsdng 
the absence of covetousness ui Bnddha with the presence of it in the 
and Kauravas. 

* ^ ^ ^ heaven-taken-np-received 
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much less for our all-wise master should we be¬ 
grudge our lives! 2255 

‘ Wherefore if from these examples we find others 
ready to die for no real principle, how shall we for 
our teacher of gods (Devas) and men, reverenced 
by the universe, 2256 

* Spare our bodies or begrudge our lives, and not 
be earnest in desire to make our offerings! Now 
then, if )'ou desire to stay the strife, go, and for us 
demand ’within the city 2257 

' That they open wide (distribute) the relics, and 
so cause our prayer to be fulfilled. But because 
your words are right ones, we hold our anger for a 
'while; 225S 

‘ Even as the great, angry snake, by the poiver of 
charms is quieted.’ And now the Brahman^, having 
received the king's instruction, 2259 

Entering the city, went to the Mallas, and saluting 
them, spoke these true words : * * Without the city 
those who are kings among men* grasp with their 
hands their martial weapons, 2260 

‘ And with their bodies clad in weighty armour 
wait eagerly (to fight); glorious as the sun's rays; 
bristling with rage as the roused lion. These united 
are, to overthrow this city. 2261 

' But whilst they wage this religious ivar, they fear 
lest they may act irreligiously, and so they have sent 
me here to say what they require. 2262 
/ <**We» have come, not for the sake of territory, 


' There is aoiHn^ like this in the Southern account 

* * Kings among men,’ ^Murif aitfiS*. 

* This is the only way to take the uamlaitoD, although the 

pronoun ’ago standing alone would wgnlfy * 1' have come ; hut 
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much less for money’s sake, nor on account of 
any insolent feeling, nor yet from any thought of 
hatred; ^263 

‘ “ But because we venerate the great ^/shi, we 
have come on this account. You. noble sirs! know 
well our mind! Why should there be such sorrowful 
contention! 3264 

‘•'You honour wbat we honour, both alike, then 
we are brothers as concerns religion. We both with 
equal heart revere the bequeathed spiritual relics of 
the lord. 2265 

•"To be miserly in (hoarding) wealth, this is an 
unreasonable fault; how much more to grudge 
religion, of which there is so little knowledge in the 
world! 22G6 

'" The exclusive and tlie selfishly-inclined, should 
practise laws of hospitality (civility)^; but if ye have 
not rules of honour* * such as these, then shut your 
gates and guard yourselves.” 22G7 

' This is the tenor of the words, be they good or 
bad, spoken by them. But now for myself and my 
owi\ feelings, let me add these true and sincere 
words. 2268 

‘ Let there be no contention either way; reason 
ought to minister for peace, the lord when 
dwelling in the world ever employed the force of 
patience. 2269 

• Not to obey his holy teaching, and j^et to ofter 
gifts to him, is contradiction. Men of the world 


pcrhups ihc singular implies XhAi Drona used the words of ihe chief 
of the kings. 

^ Should praclise * waidng for gueel lawg/ civil conducl. I bave 
given here the sense of the passage. 

* Ksh^tiiya nileSj rules or laws of cMvalry. 
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for some indulgencej some wealth or land, contend 
and fight, 2270 

‘ But those who believe the righteous law, should 
obediently conform their lives to it; to believe and 
)-et to harbour enmity, this is to oppose “ religious 
principle” to "conduct.' 2271 

^ Buddha himself at rest, and full of love, desired 
to bestow the rest he enjoyed, on all To adore 
with worship the great merciful, and yet to gender 
wide destruction, 2272 

' (How is this possible ?) Divide the relics, then, 
that all may worsliip them alike; obeying thus die 
law, the fame thereof wide-spread, then righteous 
principles will be diffused; 2273 

' But if others ivalk not righteously, we ought by 
righteous dealing to appease them, in this way 
showing the advantage (pleasure) of religion, we 
cause religion everywhere to take deep hold and 
abide, 2274 

' Buddha has told us that of all charity " religious 
charity” is the highest; men easily bestow their 
wealth in charity, but hard is the charity that works 
for righteousness.’ 2275 

The Mallas hearing the Brahman’s words with 
inward shame gazed at one another; and answered 
the Brahma^Sarin thus; ‘We thank you much for 
purposing to come to us, 227b 

‘ And for your friendly and religious counsel- 
speaking so w-ell, and reasonably. Yours are words 
which a Brahman ought to use, in keeping with his 
holy character ’; 2277 

‘Words full of reconciliation, pointing out the 


■ j!f IB merit, or religious meric 
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proper road; like one recovering a wandering 
horse brings him back by the path which he had 
lost. 2278 

*We then ought to adopt the plan of recon** 
ciliation such as you have shown us; to hear the 
truth and not obey it brings aftenvards regretful 
sorrow.' 2279 

Then they opened out the master’s relics and 
in eight parts equally divided them. Themselves 
paid reverence to one part, the other seven they 
handed to the Brahman; 2280 

The seven kings having accepted these, rejoiced 
and placed them on their heads'; and thus with 
them returned to their own country, and erected 
DAgobas for worship over them. 2281 

The Brahma^^rin then besought the Mallas to 
bestow on him the relic-pitcher as his portion, and 
from the seven kings he requested a fragment of 
their relics, as an eighth share. 2282 

Taking this, he returned and raised a JTaitya, 
which still is named ' the Golden Pitcher Dagoba.’ 
Then the men of Kudnagara collecting all the ashes 
of the burning, 2283 

Raised over them a A'aitya, and called it ‘the 
Ashes Digoba.' The eight Sti^pas of the eight 
kings, ‘the Golden Pitcher’ and ‘the Ashes 
Stdpa%’ 2284 

Thus throughout ^ambudvlpa there first were 
raised ten Digobas, Then all the lords and ladies 


‘ Placing relics on the head was a token of reverence. Com¬ 
pare plate juxviii (Tree and Serpent Worship). 

• In reference to these .ATatlyas or towers, compare the account 
given in the Pali (Sacred Books of the East, vol. xi, p. 135), and 
also F^-lucn, cap. xjeUL 
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of the country holding gem-embroidered cano¬ 
pies, 2285 

Paid their offerings at the various shrines, adorn¬ 
ing them as any golden mountain And so with 
music and with dancing through the day and night 
they made meiTj", and sang. 2286 

And now the Arhats numbering five hundred, 
having for ever lost their masters presence, reflect¬ 
ing there was now no ground of certainty, returned 
to GridhrakO/a mount; 2287 

Assembling in king 3 akra’s cavern* *, they collected 
there the Sdtra Pi/aka: all the assembly agreeing 
that the venerable Ananda 22S8 

Should say (recite), for the sake of the congrega¬ 
tion, the sermons of Tathagata from first to last, 
‘ Great and small, whatever you have heard from 
the mouth of the deceased Muni.’ 2289 

Then Ananda in the great assembly ascending 
tire lion throne, declared in order what the lord 
had preached, uttering the words 'Thus have I 
heard/ 2290 

The whole assembly, bathed in tears, were deeply 
moved as he pronounced the words ‘I heard; and 
so he announced the law as to the time, as to the 
place, as to the person; 2291 

As he spoke, so was it written down from first 
to last, the complete Sfitra Pi/aka*. By diligent 


* Or, as the Golden Honntain, 1.Suenero. 

* Indn filagrrha. 

* Here we hare a short account of the Brat Buddhist Council, 
called the Council of ihe goo. It fonns no part of the Mahl-pari- 
pibhdJia-Sutta, although it is found in the Vinaya Pi^a, Coia- 
para Oldenbcrg, Vinaya Pi/akatn, Inlroduction. 
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attention in the use of means, practising (the way of) 
wisdom, {all these) (Arhats) obtained Nirva«a; 2292 

Those now able so to do, or hereafter able, shall 
attain NirvS.#a, in the same way. King Ajoka* * 
born in the world when strong, caused much sor¬ 
row; 2293 

When feeble*, then he banished sorrow; as the 
A^oka-flower tree, ruling over C^ambudvipa, his 
heart for ever put an end to sorrow, 2294 

When brought to entire faith in the true law; 
therefore he ^\'as called ' the King who frees from 
sorrow.’ A descendant of the May lira family, re¬ 
ceiving from heaven a righteous disposition, 2295 

He ruled equally over the world; he raised 
everywhere towers and shrines, his private name 
the ‘violent A.roka/ now called the ‘righteous 
Ajoka,’ 2296 

Opening the Ddgobas raised by those seven kings 
to take the ^ariras thence, he spread them every¬ 
where, and raised in one day eighty-four thousand 
towers®; 2297 

Only with regard to the eighth pagoda in Rftma- 
grama, which the N^ga spirit protected*, the king 
was unable to obtain those relics; 229S 

‘ This episode about Ajoka is a curious one. It would scdii 
from it that Afvagbosha knew only of cue king of [hat name, called 
first ‘the fierce,’afterwards 'the righteous.' 

* There are one or two Avadanas to be met with in Chinese 
Buddhist titcratuie, relating to Ajoka s sickness, and how he then 
desired to redeem his character by making oiferiugs to Buddha. 
But the accounts are too uncertain to be admitted as conclusive 
evidence in the question of his conversion. 

■ This is a stoiy everywhere received in Northern books. These 
eighty-four thousund lowers are supposed lo represent the number 
of sections, or perhaps letters, in the Fi/akas. 

* See F&-hien’s account, cap. sxiiL 
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But though he obtained them not, knowing they 
were spiritually bequeathed relics of Buddha which 
the Niga worshipped and adored, his faith was in¬ 
creased and his reverent disposition. 2299 

Although the king was ruler of the world, yet was 
he able to obtain the first holy fruit^; and thus in¬ 
duced the entire empire to honour and revere the 
shrines of Tathl-gata, 2300 

In the past and present, thus there has been deli¬ 
verance for all. TathSgata, when in the world; and 
now his relies—^aftcr his NirvA/fa; 2301 

Those who worship and revere these, gain equal 
merit j so also those who raise themselves by wisdom, 
and reverence tlie virtues of the TathSgata, 2302 
Cherishing religion, fostering a spirit of alms^ 
giving, they gain great merit also, The noble and 
superlative law of Buddha ought to receive the 
adoration of the world, 2303 

Gone to that undying place (Amr/ta), those 
who believe (his law) shall follow him there; there¬ 
fore let all the Devas and men, without exception, 
worship and adore 2304 

The one great loving and compassionate, who 
mastered thoroughly the highest truth, in order to 
deliver all that lives. WTio that hears of him, but 
yearns with love! 2305 

The pains of birth, old age, disease, and death, 
the endless sorrows of the world, the countless 
miseries of ‘hereafter,* dreaded by all the De¬ 
vas, 2306 

He has removed all these accumulated sorrows; 


’ That is, the first step in the Buddhist proresaiQU of sanctity 
(SroiApanna). 

[' 9 ] 


Z 
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say, who would not revere him ? to escape the joys 
of after life, this is the world’s chief joy f 2307 
To add the pain of other births, this is the world's 
worst sorrow! Buddha, escaped from pain of birth, 
shall have no joy of the * hereafter’T 

And having showm the way to all the world, who 
would not reverence and adore him ? To sing the 
praises of the lordly monk, and (declare) his acts 
from first to last, 2309 

Without self-seeking or self-honour, without desire 
for personal renown, but follow'!ng what the scrip¬ 
tures say, to benefit the w'orld, (has been my 
aim,) 2310 


^ The joy of the ' herealler/ is the joy^ meo count it, of hiture 
sentient happmesg. Tbi% nccording to the text, it is the happiness 
of Buddha to have escnpeiL 
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NOTE I. 


List of the Titles of 17 Chapters of 
THE Sanskrit Text of the Buddhajtarita-kavya, 
BY A^^aghosha« 


It ifH 

1 ii 

Birth of the Bhagavat. 

2 fiffNi n 

life in Ihe Palace. 


3 ^n‘. II 

Begriming of Inward Trouble- 

4 )i 

Separation from his Wife^ *c; 

5 TTTH ^pt: II 

Departure. 


Retnm of A'^dabu 

7 iT%PW%!^ nm « 

Entering the Forest of Penance- 

8 HiHTfn: n*T; ii 

Lamenta^on in the Palace. 


9 ww ^pt: ii 

Search afier the Crown Prince. 

10 ttw <;?yn: nn^ ii 

The arrival of S'rem- 








NOTE i; 


Chinese Translation by Dharmaraksha. 

mmnmm 

Lit. * Eiaddba's practice-prais^-s&tra,^ 

1 m&n- 

Birth. 

2 ig !■ iS # n 

Living in tte Palace* 

3 fSpr ^ 

t)i$gti£E al SorroWr 

4 en f; iSg H E3 

Giv«s up a Life of Pleasaie. 

5 IS ^ iPp £ 

Leavea iht City* 

Return of A^Aandaka. 

7 A ¥ « # ® » -b 

Enters the Forest of Penance. 

8 ^ Ife l 5 ^ ^ A 

The general Grief of the Palace* 

« » * * T St A 

Mts^on despatched to search for the Royal Prince. 
Bimbisira goes LO visit the Rojral Prince. 
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n « 

Rcnoundog Pleasiirc, 

12 It 

Inler^iew with Ar^ih.. 

13 ?Tm ii 

Conquest of Mdra. 

14 ^^vr r q^H Sf H4i^MH4i^4^ II 

Praise of EnligBteiiineiit 

15 tN^: wni 

Request to turn the Wheel of the Law. 

16 %Tit: \\ 

TumiDg the Wheel of the Law. 


17 ?} wnt FH: 


Going to Lumbiot, Icc. 


II 
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The Prince's Reply to BimbisfiraH 

12 

Interview with and Udrar&ma. 

13 ^ ^ M H 

Defeata MSra. 

AbhlsambodUi^ 

Turns the Wb«l of the Ijw. 

16 M i ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

BimbisSra R%4 becomes a Disciple. 

17 :h ^ ^ Uj ^ ^ M 

The Great Disciple quits his Home- 
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Example of the Stvle of the Expanded SOtras, 

AS TRAKSLATED IXTO CllIXESE. 

phO yau king, 

Kioven II, I I. 

On the thirtj'-tvk'o miraculous signs which appeared 
on the eve of tlie Birth of Bodhisattva, 

Buddha addressed all tiie Bhikshus and said: Tea 
months having been fulfilled, Bodhisattva being on the 
point of birth, at this time there were manifested thirty- 
two miraculous signs. The first was this; (i) In the after- 
garden all the trees spontaneously bore fruit (3) The solid 
earth produced blue lotus Bovvers as large as a chariot- 
whccL (3) All the decayed trees of the earth produced 
flou’crs and leaves, (4) The heavenly spirits drawing the 
chariots adorned with curtains of seven gems, arrived at 
the spot. (0) In the middle of the earth (or, in the earth) 
zOjCxx} treasures of precious substances appeared of tltcm- 
selves, (6) On every side, far and near, was perceived the 
agreeable fragrance of celebrated perfumes (ming hiang 
^)- (?) From the snovvy mountains there came forth 
500 white lions, and arranging themselves in front by the 
gates of the city, stood there without doing harm to any 
one. (8) Five hundred white elephants, arranging them¬ 
selves in front of tlie palace, stood there, (9) The Devas 
caused a soft and perfumed rain to fall on every hand (the 
fou r quarters, he. through the world). (10) There appeared 
in the palace of the king spontaneously a water fountain 
possessed of the hundred qualities of taste, fit to satisfy 
the wants of all who were athirst, (u) The Kaga women 
appearing in the air with half their body visible, remained 
thus. (13J Ten thousand Devis, holding in their hands 
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peacock-feather fans, remained thus above tJio palace-walls. 

(13) All tJie DeviSi holding in their hands 1O3OOO golden 
pitchers full of sweet-dew (nectar)j remasTied fixed m spacer 

(14) Ten thousand Devls^ holding in their hands lo^oco 
\'ase9 full of iSceitted water, proceeded and stopped in the 
air f suppose to be omitted]. {15} Ten lliousand Devis^ 
bolding in their hands standards and parasoU, stood at 
attention. (j 6) All the Devis arranging themselves in 
order stood still, ivhilst every kind of responsive music 
sounded spontaneously through space. (17) The four great 
river-drains (the four rivers flowing from tJie Anavatapta 
Lake?) remaining at rest, ceased to fiow\ (i^ 5 ) The sun and 
moon (the palaces pf the sun and moon Devas) ceased to 
move* (19) The constenatlon Pushya descendiugj waited 
in the rear of all the other star^ (or, star-concourse). (20) 
A net-like precious canopy entirdy covered the palace 
of the kiug^ (ai) The divine pearl of the bright moon 
hanging os^er the palace hall, shed abroad a brilliant 
effulgence, (32) The lamps and fires of the pakee were 
(by the superior light without) no longer visible. (23) 
Baskets and articles of dress appeared placed on their 
stands. (24) Articles of jewelry and treasures of every 
kind of precious stone appeared of tliemsclves. (25) The 
five kinds of poisonous insects suddenly disappeared, whilst 
the fortunate bird (or bird of good omen) soaring aloft 
poured forth pleasant songs* (26) The pains inflicted in 
the different hells were allayed. (27) The earth through 
a great movement became perfectly kvd and smooth. (2S) 
The four great highw'ays and the narrow'cf streets appeared 
perfectly smooth and ornamented wHth flow^ers. (29) All 
valleys and cavernous places were raised and became 
even- (30) The cruel designs of those who fished in the 
waters or hunted on the land gave w-ay in a moment to 
a loving and merciful heart* (31) All the diseases to 
which children newdy born, such as blindness, deafness, SlC., 
are liablcp were averted. (32) The tree-Devas, with half 
their bodies visible, appeared to all beholders, their heads 
reverently inclined. Such were the thirty-tvi'o miraculous 
signs which appeared on every side of the (pabec) cn* 
closures, sufficient to cause w'onder and admiration (in 
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those who bctacld them), as indications of the approaching 
period. At this time the queeriL being about to give birth (to 
Eodhisattva)i he, I.e. Bcdbisattva, by exciting the thought 
in her mind by his own spiritual energy* * caused her to 
arise at the first watch of the night, and having robed 
herself to go with her attendants to the place where the 
king was—(when she addressed him as follows); — 'VListen 
to my words! for a long time have 1 thought of entering 
the garden for the puqjose of religious meditation—sup¬ 
posing in every case^ O Mah^r^^I the idea is not dis¬ 
pleasing or troublesome to you; in which case I would at 
once resort thither to reflect silently on the words of the 
sacred books.’ The ki ng thereupon aosweredi * Willingly 
do I consentp saintly lady, that you should go forth to 
contemplate the flowers of the trees noiv in full bloom—for 
at this season, around the palace and its lovely d^vcllltigs^ are 
countless kinds of trees, whose fruit and fragrant blossoms 
cannot but afford unmixed delight (to all beholders)*^ The 
queen, hearing these words, was filled wuth joy* Then the 
king commanded the precious chariot known as the ■cloud- 
mother* to be prepared and decorated; followed by a 
retinue of servants^ and surrounded by attendant^ w'omeot 
thus the queen went forth to behold the trees in the 
Lumbint^ garden* The conductors of the inferior chariots 
were all similar in appearance and colour, distingubhed for 
their splendour as they rode^ dazzling the eyes of men^ 
Tw*o hundred white elepliants follow^ed and preceded the 
cortege, all decorated with gems and pearls. The elephants 
w'ere furnished with six tusks. The king of the elephants, 
in the midst, wtis covered with a golden network, to which 
bells wore attached that sounded melodiously® as the wind 
blew them one against the other; in other respects also 
they were fully caparisoned and armed. At this time 
there was concord and goodwill in the world, an absence of 
a contentious spirit- Thus surrounded, the queen wandered 


* The expression U ‘liEe* 

■ The CEtnea ft * lin-phi^ ^ JEbt “ LombLqS;" in tLc glq^sary the found ■ pCn^ ^ 
U ^vtn At to le. ^ pi* 

* The ECfiiMis pTwiuced by gents slribag one ajjotlief. See glg&secy* 
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forth and roposcd beneath the trees of the Lumblni gaiden* 
Then Sakta-deva and Brahma-r^fa and the four heavenly 
kings descending (flying) from their respective abqdea, 
and scattering flowers^ hastily proceeded to the paJace to 
ascertain the state of the case, and entering the diflerent 
apartments, caused the servants and attendants to receive 
instructions (1. e. put the thought into their minds) to 
sweep and prepare the way for the approach of the king 
on the queen^s departure. This being done and reported, 
the king was filled with joy* and entering the palace 
of tho female attendants^ he spoke thus: ^You who desire 
to give me satisfaction, and to impart joyp will do I 
request; let there be no differences among you, but let 
each one be ready to eit quietly and reflect (on wliat I 
say). Decomte yourselves in your most dazzling attire; and 
anoint yourselves (or, your garments) with the choicest per¬ 
fumes^ pure and siveet* let your bodies be covered with 
countless ornaments and gems w'hose sound is delightful to 
the ear and joy-giving to the behoider* prepare for your¬ 
selves every kind of musical Instrument, cymbals and pipes 
and lutes and drums, of every sort^ which may accord in 
producing sweet music, so that the Devis themselves hearing 
it may have joy. Thus provided, attend the queen as she 
mounts the lovdy chariot; let male and female attendants 
alike* and the elephants composing the cortdge, be deco* 
rated in one way, and let no ill sound or discordant note 
be heard to dbeompose the mind of the queen/ And now 
the elephants and horses and the militajy attendants of 
every kind, decorated as aforesaid, stood by the gate, and 
as the queen passed through on her departure there w^as 
heard the sound as it were of a great ocean, and the shouts 
of those ^vho desired her ten thousand years, whilst the 
ornaments which decorated tlie chariot, as it moved along* 
gave forth propitious musiCp The lion throne, like that of the 
gods* w-as composed of (the wood of) the four precious (gem) 
trees, covered w^ith (carved?) leaves and flow^e-rs of every 
possible description so as to perfect it. And now the ducks 
and geese and the peacocks raised their piteous notes in 
unison, whilst banners and flags decorated with the seven 
precious substances wxre placed as a canopy over the chariot. 
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Then the Devas who dwell in space, sarroimding the chariot 
as it ad^anced:r likewise sang together in mdodions strains. 
As soon as the qucea sat down upon the lion throne the 
great universe {chiIiocosm) was six times (or in six manners) 
shaken, and all the Devas scattered flowers (as they cried): 
*The holy one to-day is about to be born even here 
beneath a tree of tlie LumbinI (garden), it is he who is 
a god among gods/ The four heavenly kings conduct 
the chaiiotj the divine Sakra purifies and prepares the 
way, whilst Erahma Devar%a leads on before^ attended 
by a hundred tlioosand Devas^ who ever turn tov^'nrds the 
chariot and adore (tlie queen) with heads inclined. 

And now the king, the father, seeing all thls^ was filled 
with joy in his heart, and reflecting with hiniseir ho ex¬ 
claimed; ^This (child) must be in truth the king of gods 
and men, whom all the Dovas, the four heavenly kings^ 
Jfakra and Brahmaj attending, agree to honour; he must 
indeed be one who shall attain to the coddition of Buddha • 
for never yet in the three ivorlds has one received such 
adoration, whether or N^a or divine Jakra. or 

Brahma, and yet craped with life (unsplit head). Such a 
one then receiving these honours must of necessity in the 
end prove himself a holy person fdivine).^ Thus die queen 
(advanced), escorted by 94^000 chariots drawn by horses, 
the same number drawn by elephants, and by the same 
number of chariot drivers^ fully adorned, and surrounded 
by soldiers, spearmen and halbard bearers of approved 
courage and strength on the right hand and on the 
left, and by others in front and rc^, whilst before and 
behind was a surrounding concourse of 60,000 attendant 
women accompanied by 40,000 nobles all of the family 
of king J?uddhodana» whilst others, the attendants of 
64,000 kings, took part in the cortege that surrounded 
the mother of Bodhisattva. Moreover, there were 84,000 
female attendants of the Devas, the N%as, the Gandhanfas, 
the Kinnaiast Mahotagas* A suras, all sumptuously deco¬ 
rated with jewels and ornaments, provided with drums and 
musical instruments, producing harmonious sounds although 
differing in character, whilst with theU voices they sang 
of the perfections (virtues) of Bodhisattva s mother. ThiS 
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surrounded and attended they approach the Lumbiul grove, 
tlie road prepared carefully and the ground perfumed with 
scented water and covered with divine flowers, whilst the 
trees themselves budded forth and blossomed and the 
scented oil of choicest sandal-wood was produced on every 
side. This, indeed, was by the express interference of the 
gods. And now the queen having arrived, descended' from 
her precious chariot, and acconipanied by Devas and Devis 
she proceeded onvvards through the garden, whilst the trees 
in honour of her presence shed abroad their brilliant hues 
and their fragrant scent. The queen now observed one 
tree of conspicuous beauty, made perfect by every kind 
of pearl and precious ornament. The stalks and twigs, the 
branches and leaves of this tree were all in truth full of 
fragrance, whilst its lovely verdure spread around on every 
side drooped to the ground, pliant and pure as silky grass. 
Like a vestment of some heavenly being it covered the 
earth—even as had been the case from old time with 
respect to the laws (relating to the birth) of all the 
Buddhas. And now all the Devas and men, at once, strike 
their drums, and from innumerable instroments the fol* * 
lowers of the queen join in the strain, as she goes forward 
and arrives beneath the tree. By the influence of Bodhi- 
sattva the spirit inhabiting the tree bending down a branch 
of its own accord rendered assistance to the queen. All 
the Devas who inhabit space bending down their heads 
did obeisance, the sun and moon shed abroad a pure un¬ 
sullied light, whilst the Devas and their female attendants, 
filled with admiration, gathered round to render meritorious 
service (to the queen as she stood) beneath the tree. 
Meantime the tree Deva was filled with joy in considering 
the reason of the presence of all this vast multitude, and 
reasoned thus! * Now may we all w’dl endure to bear these 
bodies of ours, whilst we employ them in rendering service 
and obedience, for from the lowest hell® to the highest 
heavens of the Tr^j'astriwiiaa all sorrow must cease, all 
darkness disappear, whilst now the holy one is about to be 

> 1 ItiTV sobsliruted to J3 in lie tert. 

* I bevf beds bcrc to iwbsliinbe ^|J fw 
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born. So it is the tree^ arc covered with flowers and foliage, 
whilst innumerable Devas gathered around do homage, and 
the great earth is shaken tn six ways- The sun and moon 
shed abroad a pure and serene light, and music from innu¬ 
merable instruments is heard around; yea, morsiver, all 
impure desire is put away% and all the Devas are filled with 
joy -f for today the holy one is to show his pity for all 
creatures, and therefore Brahma and 5 akra and all the 
gods rejoice ajid worship; this is the honourable one 
among menp whose merits surpass the sun and moon. It 
is he, now dwelling in the womb, Avho shines forth like gold 
with a brightness eclipsing the light of heaven; all the 
Devas, Brahma, 5akra. and the rest^ and all the denkens 
of the countless worlds of space^ putting av^'ay evil ways 
and thoughts^ are now at peace, without remnant of sorrow 
or grief; and therefore the Devas, countless in number, 
ofler the sacrifice of scattered flowers and music, and by 
their indomitable might cause the very ground to produce 
of itself flowers composed of the seven precious substances.^ 
And now as Bodhisattva was bom from the right side of 
his mother, suddenly there appeared a precious lotus flower 
on which he stood, and then taking seven steps he declared 
in w'ords of the Fan language (or, with tlte voice of 
BrahmaBrahmaghosha) the character of impcrmanency 
in accordance with his (subsequent) teaching (and added): 
* I am now about to save and deliver all those in heaven 
and earth (above the heaven and below the heaven)^ as the 
lord of Devas and men to deliver (detach) them from tlie 
misery of (repeated) birth and death, as the highest in the 
universe (the three worlds) to cause all creatures to arrive 
at the condition of non-ifidividuaJity (wu-wei) and thus 
obtain enduring rest*^ Then ^akra-r^f^ and Brahma 
caused every kind of scented water to descend suddenly 
for the purpose of w^ashing (the person of) Bodhisattva, 
whilst the nine dragons who dwelt in space above, caused 
other scented streams to descend for the purification of 
the holy master. The washing being finished (he stood) 
perfectly pure in body and soul (heart), raised far above 
the position which for the present he occupied as way¬ 
farer, born of a noble parentage, like a perfect and true gem 
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unking in itself every rare quality and excellency: about 
to turn the wheel of the iaW| or as a wheel king (/Takra- 
vartin) (if he continue in the world (the three worlds)) 
to bring all the quarters (the ten regions) under one over- 
shadow^ing govemmenL And there arose in the heart 
of 5 uddhodana“r^^ a rapturous exultation^ At this time 
there were born children of 50Q0 attendatits (blutclad), 
who were presented to the king to become his personal 
guards (lih-ssc^ the words used generally for vri^,^!}" 
8cc young nurses also were delivered of sons; 100,000 
elephants likewise produced their young ; (as many) white 
mares produced their foals^ their colour white as snow\ their 
coats glossy and smooth j (as many) yellow sheep pro¬ 
duced tiieir lambs^ At the same time there appeared tivo 
myriads of curtained precious chariots^ for die holy one^s 
use, (whilst those who brought them), bending their heads^ 
desired to knoAv whither he wT»uId go; and beyond all diis 
the Devas caused innumerable apparittonal forms to pre¬ 
sent themselves, to offer various services, and caused a 
glorious radiance to fill the place: 5000 Apsatase^ their 
persons breathing fragrance, each holding ajar of scented 
nngucntSj came to tire place where stood the mother of 
Bodhisattva^ ^000 others came to escort her to the city, 
having flowers and heavenly garnienb* whilst many youths 
and others came with jewels and ornaments for her per¬ 
son Bodhisattva arriving at the condition * free from fear' 
must complete the w^ay of Buddha®, Then Buddha ad¬ 
dressed the Bhikshus: VAt the time of Bodhisattva^s birth, 
his mother w^as perfectly at ease, no disagreeable malady 
or accompanying inconvenience dbturbed her; but she was 
in the condidon which most became her. At the same 
time, both in front and behind her, were 5000 female 
attendants providing divine incense and holding scented 
oil as an offering to tlie mother of Bodhisattva, whilst 
without mtermiasion they paid her ]owe$t reverence i there 
Avere, moreover^ 5000 female attendants who offered her 
divine medicaments, 5000 others w'ho presented her with 

^ BeIdev die word for ^piedDys,^ Lbe text an spreracn kUn-ln, wEi^ 
U ui^ to mead cnjtAln+ 

^ ThU ebnx comes ia vith-QUt imj nppajcat cmwctEcm with iht cncilei-L 
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jewels and necklets (or, precious necklaces), 5000 others 
who offered her divine robes for her person, 5000 others 
who offered her (or, attended her with) divine music, all 
these paid to her eonstatit and reverent attention.’ 

And now it came to pass that there were fivejffishls with 
supernatural powers passing over this country through the 
air who suddenly appeared in the presence of ^uddhodana- 
r^‘. Buddha, moreover, addressed the Bhikshus and 
said: ' At the time of Bodhisattva's birth, during seven days 
from morning till evening, there was continual music, whilst 
ail the assembly offered a hundred different sorts of food 
beneatli the Lumbinl tree, presenting to the mother of 
Bodhisattva tlie fruits of merit resulting from the cKcrcise 
of the paramitis of charity, morality, patience, and perse¬ 
verance. At this time 32,000 BrahmaZ-^rins from day to 
day, without intermission, offered their gifts without stint, 
whatever (the mother of Bodhisattva) desired; .Jakra-deva 
and Brahma, assuming the appearance of young Brahmans 
(students), having taken conspicuous places amongst the 
assembled Erahmaiirins, repeated these G^th^s; 


■'Haridfi put an end to all ml ways of birth (b hinuclf) 

He MW ifint tuii'PC!!^ pcfljot iunoifig mto ; 

All CTeatUE« eDjdjfing coilMnl and PMt 
Are free from sorrow cVCrywlieire, 

As the brightness of tbs sun scatters (kfkacss, 

So Ibe glory of sJl the De'ms miheiSj 

Hl 5 glraoui fflerit ECAtteis all their bngbtll«S«, 

And causes it to decay bjhJ di^ppeai; 

(We do) not (now) cousider the tlmt whoi he shall have oehatistcd 
karmad t*-1 te born as a Eaddha), 

Kor fhaQ wc hear fluam of Hich a time. 

For now the glory of Boddha has Appedritd^ 

And he has h«oiiic the girat sawt of tlie warld; 


No more for him of labotu or the iHe of sense (dEist)p 
Hi* loruvg heart compassionale* all llvieg crefttuies^ 

And w umnnitialjle Dcvm of the Eruhnw. hcAVcn («. itmumerablc 
Bmhma deit'aa) 

Have come to ofler him boujidless saetiEce, 

And therefore also the lrt« covered with floweis 
Rest in ijnirt upon the pottfnl (« earth, 

(In proof thal) nit the world wili came to Mm fw ivfiifit falvaticHilL 
Aud that aU will fully rely on him. ^ 


' Th» pairntheticM clanaw appear to haw crept into (he text, and Temainrf 
tnert mttvrut my immediate coEiaection+ 
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Jtist 05 ID xhk WDrM 

Ttc iDims spring til* midit of the nitre* 

TJim 15 PinbliipaU*^ novi? baiD la thfl world, 

Ahmt Eo nouriih aivfi jjovcra oH tint live^. 

For like 05 a pliaal delicale rob« 
k redolent wiilii beavenly perfurat, 

So if ticrc be 0 man diseased or sick 

He wUl for his sake become ' the chief physician* 

And w by his pttsoKt h* lins cmis«i ^tsence of aU IquTitl dcdit. 
And peace and gocdwitl dwell in the world oi form* 

(AtKl asl with hiind* chsp«d (all these) tender him 
He is sorely werthy to be eaErd the 'protector of sU,' 

And as the l>eTns+ ond thelt foUowen^ 

All with compliant hearts 

Mis ll^ly wdth men in their common worship^ 

He will be iia truth the ^gieat master of oil" 

And as the pore unsullied water {lein) 
l4 tmiveisally diffused and caoHfl luxuriant WfieEitiaa, 

So by the right at^teheosion (jsmnyaldHsh/f) of the truth of Uu* one's 
diKtHue, 

Them shall ever be both rest and quiet,” ^ 

Buddha, moreover, addressed the Bhikshus and said' 
‘ Seven days after the birth of Bodhisatn^ his mother died.’ 
On this the thought occurred to the Bhikshus, it must have 
been on account of some fault on the part of Bodhisattva 
that such an event occurred ; on which Buddha resumed: 
Let not such a thought present itsdf; and why? Because 
her destiny was even so, that the birth of Bodhisattva should 
be the term of her life; and hence at her birth, when she 
came down for the purpose of bearing Bodhisattva in her 
womb, all the Devas attended her and provided her with 
heavenly clothing and food- And it has ever been thus. 
The mothers of all the Buddhas have alw'ays died seven 
days after their birth; and so because at the time of 
BodhisatWa’s birth tlic bodily functions of his mother were 
ail in perfect condition, she was born as the result of her pre¬ 
vious merit in the Trilyastrimjas heaven. And before this, 
Bodhisattva not yet born, she bad gone up thither, on which 
occasion the Dev^ attending her offered her a palace 
to dwell in, and awaiting her in the great preaching hall 
they offered the queen 5000 pitchers containing the rarest 
scented w'aters; 5000 Apsarases presented her wfth thrones 

‘ In Chinese >bn.inin|;’ ihis wm thr came of BodhHttyn vbibt letidcnt 

m the Tuilta ImittL 

[19] 
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to sit on; 5000 others, holding caps of state in tliclr hands, 
sprinkled before her on the ground perfumed water; 50,000 
Brahma devas, holding golden pitchers, saluted her u'itU 
expressions that she might live 10,000 years ; 2o,oco Nagas 
with oeclclaccd bodies, 2o,ooo white elephants with pcarl- 
covered bodies, 20,000 chariots with flags and jewelled caiio- 
]Mes surrounded her, and behind these 40,000 armed attend¬ 
ants, iieroes of marked courage, and Bodhisattva himself in 
the rear. Moreover, on this occasion there were countless 
thousand Devas, who caused to appear in space in a moment 
yellow golden parapets, along which tlity offered worsliip to 
the mother of Bodhisattva. On that night Bodhisattva was 
conceived in the womb, on which occasion 20^000 damsels 
attendants on Mdra, proceeding from the great and superbly- 
adorned palace of the Kdmaloka heavens, and holding in 
titeir hands precious silken tissues, came to the place to 
wait on the mother of Bodhisattva; and so likewise 20,000 
men (male Devas?) with highly decorated bodies, to do 
honour to the occasion. On that night between every two 
attendant women was one Apsaras*; the attendant women 
beholding the beauty of her face felt the risings of desire. 
And now by the power of the divine merit of Bodhisattva 
m the midst of this great city ofKapilavastu, 500 nobles, all 
of ^e .Sakya race, eacb laid the foundation of a palace for 
r^idence, 500 in all, so that ivhen he entered the gates of the 
c^, they addressed him as they paid him reverence and said. 
Ohl would that Sarv^rtJiasiddha Avould condescend to enter 
this divine abode (place*^), this perfectly pure abode. Oh! 
thou whose eye beholds all things (samantaitakshus), thou 
liast come do™ into this world (yeou s^bhava), (condescend 
to enter) this great palace called “ Hu-tsing-fa” (defeiid- 
pure-flower), a fitting residence for Bodhisattva.’ 

Then the great Brahma^arins and the principle princes of 


' I t*kc ttuj riQin 111* Fnnch tfaUklatiou *r the Lalim VLilVii; th« Chinae 
is A J 

• the French tnuMklitin frem the-nbeuu, Kutfei* this-God 

,lK,re gods- <ind » « (he text p|lui«, t* inc. tiing-Jlik, ■ p„icn!y pwe *bode 

« pLk*, refcii ihj, aUq tc Bodhj«utvn, wtll^hJtL i( Oh] 

,rTii:::Sh 
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the 5 dkya tribe addressing 5 uddhodana said, ‘ It would be 
perhaps convenient if the prince would condescend to agree 
to enter these abodes and remain jn them (use them).' 
BodhUattvn therefore entered the 500 abodes. (Moreover 
they said, ‘ \Mio is there of conspicuous merit, and of com¬ 
placent disposition, who can protect and order (Bodhisattva) 
aright?' Then 3^0 /fAandakas’, cacli one said,‘We can 
nourish and cherish the prince,’ But others replied, 'It is 
a difficult task to train aright and lead into obedience 
one possessed of such saintlike wisdom as the prince, espe¬ 
cially such as are in the prime of their beauty and youth, 
for when he begins to grow up who then w'ill be able to 
attend on him and direct him aright?' Then they all 
agreed that Mahipr^pati alone was able to nourish (the 
child), and with loving heart to protect him from the heats 
and damps sf his abode, and to feed him with child’s food 
(pap) by w'hidi he might growr to maturity, Mahdpr^- 
patl, the prince’s maternal aunt, pure and faultless, she, 
they said, is the one to protect and cherish, and ever be 
near the person of the prince. Then 5 nddhodana-r^a 
and the 5 ^kya princes, being all agreed on this point, went 
together to the abode of Mahdpra^pati and expressed 
their wishes on the point: 'The prince’s motlier being 
dead, we beg you, his maternal aunt, to take chaige of 
him and bring him up, that he may grow up (to manhood),' 
So llahipra^fapatj undertook the office. 

The king now called an assembly of the 5 akyas, wishing to 
find out. by enquiring of them, w hether the prince was to be 
the lord of the kingdom, or if he was to become a recluse; 
desiring to solve this doubt (he called them together). Then 
the 5 akyas all replied and said, ‘ We have heard that in tlie 
snowy mountains there is a iEishi, a Brabma/'drin, called 
Asita (j\-i-to), of advanced age, and possessed of much 
wisdom, and thoroughly understanding aJI qualities and 
substances^ (i.e, the nature of all things),' 

' l liave been obliged lo supply Ihls, (be le* *t beiug mdeuily cemqx, 

* E u -n ib, Thti is tbe transcription [or XJiandalra, tte coiAcbiitati of Eodhi- 
sattva. It is possibl* it Bftj' here rapiwait'» peisMl jaieiidiiftt' only, 1»bclhtr 
male or fcmjjle. Ja tbe Ijilita Vistiua we lead SUcyibudbiinhe wives of ibe SUcyes. 

’ i bike ttanc here id its nsoal soue its a^ual to 'LtkiJuju,' 

uad fi as equal to * dbaitn^' in tite KUlc of' subfibUKc.' 
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The king on hearing this was filled with joy, and caused 
a white elephant to be sumptuously equipped for the pur¬ 
pose of bringing to the place this learned man^. Then all 
the Devas and Ndgas and spirits assembled in countless 
numbers and in various shapes accompanied the cort^e as 
it left the city. Then Asita, seeing the transfomned appear¬ 
ances of theDevas, knew that Suddhodana-r$^ had a holy 
son, whose spiritual (divine) glory outshone that of all the 
Devas and men, and so his heart was rejoiced* * and he desired 
to go to behold him^ On this the world^honoured one(i* e* 
Buddha} again, for the sake of tlie assembly, repeated these 
Gathas: 

^Tlie Bmlitdaii AHtA 

BehaId£D|p tb{^ ilylhg 

Tlitir ibnoj btaalifciJ and of j^ldcii cfiSauTj, 

SccEng ms. filled with J(Jy. 

Devas, AtUnlSt ami (goldra-rwingg.) 

Chanting’ thuT pmiktBi in honoajr of Budtlhaj. 

Hearing thes? senses, how great hit jOy. 

Then Innlditg hy hes diilne sight thin’ the woridr 
And cnrwdeting the varioui ciamplca of mea oF rsiown^ 

Whtkit excel]4:n«« were A£ the mountiun topii. 

Or like the wcU-Mt and gtossj" dowoft oF the tree, 

WTimever dwell the lord of the three worlds. 

There the widE-spneoding earth Would be level m the pahn of the lumd. 
There woulil be heavily and nnmined joy. 

There Would! he abundance as the tr^:snics of the SA tciog. 

Regardii^ thus the deoTararicais (■‘r^on," or “way'*) of the kw^ 

That DDe sbEmld come who would destroy evil ami put an ced to 
sormw, 

Whilst he saw tlie DeVas flying ihfo' spice. 

And listened to Ihclr mclndioii^ Mnjp (soonds)^ 

KcgoidEng ihesc fortEmate aod rare occurrences, 

Asita looked thmi^h the world. 

And narmwiy scorifiEcig (Ihc territory of) Kapila (and the fatally of) 
-Suddhodana-ra^ ^ 

He Saw that a duld bad there been boni with foitonate signs. 


* Taon jrin, this is another Initance of the use of thU eiprcwtan not for a 
Bnddhist^ bu^l for a ricligioiu man generally. 

* A^tin-to, which I can only restore to A'^andas, in the sense of n tctsc or 
lingiog a vefSOr 

* -nc Jt dlipa‘«I dXBlcnJt: IStolly it ^ 

Kaofimff ^ .^pdi.uat,[r, where I tike Ka-i to be a /erm for K*pi{l,\ (juu 

the expzefision xin^j, ^ conunotiEy TDet with ai the name of Eodhlsattva^s 
Wtfr, may be rstwtd to Gopt) Vid pih-wang (the white kW) to be i 
contracted fortn of fi\iddhtodaiLa)-i|jm 
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Sceug l^oicicig he set Oet, 

Aijhd (lunviiif;) ftts^od at the kEEig'« palace gvtf { 

He beheld there an LEummerablc e:qqcoune of pedpltj 
Whttk onl a servaist (gre^-clotiLa), tc oiked and saidi 

"AH hacM where dvidif tlie ktiig? 

1 desiTie to hiiVt on Audience ^£lh the Iced of the kingdom ; '* * 

Ttc servAltt aeciitg llic JF^/sKi Vedenble fbr (igc, 

With joy^ elated, entered Ibe palace and delifcred the Pie: 9 i$Age, 

The king Ihen ordeied Mm to cause |he i^'shl ta Appear lle^cH:e him^ 
And spreading a scat he went forthwith lo meet Mni. 

Asita, hEauing (the iiiesKige}F was glad at hfeut^ 

And fiUed with A yeamEng desire \ 

lie ELsked whcfe dwcEt Ibe tord, the holy odi?„ 

For he was JAUhtg now iu yeam and had but few ta live. 

The kMg, conm-unditig him to be seated^ 

Asked him wherefbre be bad Come*! 

BcCAHie {he laid) of ibe nuiny signs hn hrid he had came, 

Houriog oT the nccUcuEiy (capcnDiit}') of the san be bad, 

Tbe iMrty-Lwo signs an his body^ 

lie wished to behold him And inspect the fortEumte indi^df^s, 
ThoTcfore (he saM again) have I came. 

Welcome! (said the king) 1 rejoice (to sec yon) [ar, 1 rejoke (ta 
hew it)]. 

Now for B momctit ibc child sleeps in peaceful rest. 

But wait for a little while imtli be waktoi^ 

And yan shaB see him bcAUliful oa the moan at 

Ort this the mind of Asita bdng douch perplexed^ he 
replied to the king in the following G4this and said : 

^Froni endless KjJpos 

With perscTcronco’ Accumulating mcritonacLE coeductk 
From time long pest inspired with wisdom, 

Haw is It pgsdble that auch A One coo again take hls rest in sleep I’ 
Thro' ages post exerdstng Ibc virtue at chorityp 
Feeliug deep campasoioa for the paor^ 

Grudging nalhing which be possessed^ 

Haw - rjiin such A onC again seek rest in sleep? 

Reveocnciog tbe rales of pare condnet 
Ol^ierviog the moml law wiibont trAi]£gWilo!i, 

Desirifig to relieve and save nil that Uva^ 

How Can aoch a o£i« Still find rest m deep? 

Always piactLsiug patience and njoaoimity. 

His miod horboarmg no iCscntmcnt, 

CantroUing his heart (him) like the latid eotth^ 

Haw con such n one still repose in sleep 7 

Persevering slcadilyk as the moan ihom in fiist uppeorincc. 


UtcnlEy, ^ in his heart harboitriag-bangTT-vold^." 

* Why himself invited, or condescended ta comt 
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His ^ flver looking cmiwurd wilhlml a mqancntV 

liegaitjSn^ the example af the Btiddhas of ihe tea re^Mii (the univeixe\ 

How CM ifach a one ricpo^ in sJnp? 

Wlik e^oal minii * *■ etcr lost in E:£inteiap1atioCL 
WSihoiat at ajiy thne distnibanco or o&la fniion, 

The mind fixed ni a great mam tcLtn^ 
llqw em ftuefa a one sgaia repoK In sleep ?- 
Possessed of wisdom (pri^JSS) vrithem tlmil. 

With dhine ptnetraticai like the sun's hnghuie&s^ 

Able Ip Open ont and «pbun every of cRqniryj 

How can such a one ngaln repose la filtep? 

Alwnyd cherishing the foorfold quajitics^ 

Pnetislng loi"e and pity^ joy find eqtiaiiLnaity 
Ceascloislv end wiihQiiit negiect as ETuhraa* himselfp 
How can such a one again repose in sleep? 

Kevttenily practismg the foci grncious acti^ 

Beaevolcncei charity, huinanSty^ and Ij&v*— 

l>oing al] for the good of men and thnt they eeiui may profit others^ 
How CM such n one again repose in sleep? 

Revcrensly performiiig tbf lLhltl)'-setcn diiisions^ 

How such ft one again repose in sleep? 

Always caercismg the cross-meiliod of iudirect meant (cpAyi), 

Taking advantage of the Occasioa to open oat arid convert (explain and 
to Oooven)^ 

Aimiiig in every lam to save the whole crealton. 

How CM tuth a one agaim repose In sleep? 

H» heart always at perfect rest, 

His inlnd fixed with no approach to indfcfikreoce, 

^tcrcig ihna on the deep and icapeuetmhle samidhi. 

How can such a one again repose m sleep? 

Seeing dearly the bcginidng nad endu^ (of the history) of that and 
thl* (i.e. of ftlt). 

Beholding as though present all ihe Boddhas, 

EipJainiog, that they (i e, the Bnddhas) are etsealMly without be- 
ginning. 

How CM xnch a one again leposc in sleep ? 

Evet pfuctising (or nting) the three sates of Ealvalioa* 

(Tit) (the gate oO perfect void, wlihoul qualities^ bcessMt dfon 
(prayer or vow)^ 

(Teaching) Ihftt the ideas of ical existence (WwtTu), 

And ihc ahsetlCc of snch existenDe, are withouL solid foundation^ 

Row can such a one again tepose in sleep ? 

Great in love, of unfailing cOtnpasaOn, 


* Yih-sin geiwmlly correipondd to the Sanskrit iansyak? it denotes the oon^ 
dltiooi enjoyed during samadhi. 

* Viz. the four qualities of heart named b the next line, 

■ Pan. 

* Van^hing, ihcae four are named in ihc line rollo^iog. 

‘ Tte tbiriy-icmt pcrilscttiBu atftttanj to the aitaiimtnt of Hoaiii 1 have 
not thought It uccessaxy to name these in the text 
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As a boat of the W (ra&cl of pM^ng ttirDU|;h the thfct wOrliK 

To 5ftve and deUver the linn^ aqd the dciwi. 

How fltn fDch A OM again trpQK m sleep? 

His Ttligsooa merit (virtue) valt a* 

Iljnisclf tK)Tn in this lo5per world for the inM of all Orcatitiei, 

Under A VOW to dclEi'er ihcse hy fflettni cf ihe three vehidesV 
Bow CSJ 3 such a tint again repirte in ^Soepf 
Able to pass ihio' the vafitnes of space. 

Knowing the hidden depths of the wide sea^ 

Able to count the number of everj' tf« and ibmb. 

How am such a one again repO« in llrtp^ 

Let ibe king hm my woida. 

The Virttef (csgcUaiMs) of hi* son are without cofflpAre, 

Hi* wiwJom mhnite (b^itd the nnmhcr of the dnsi), 

How such a one ftgJlta repOse ffl si«p? 

Descending ft god into his motliers womb^ 

So A* to M'-'c owmtlcsi bcia^ 

Not omitting ma the least in hU inien^oo. 

How am such a one again repose in sleep?* 

And now Bodhisattva having awoke from his sleep and 
arisen, Mahaprt^fipatl, enfolding him in a white and silk-like 
robe, came with him to the place where the king was. 
The king then offered to the /2fshi (man of reason) a purse 
of gold and one of silver (yellow gold, white silver), which 
he*decUned to receive. Then unfolding the robe in which 
he was wrapped, (Asita) proceeded to observe the dis¬ 
tinctive marks on the person of the prince. Of these he 
perceived thirty-two, viz. his entire body of a golden 
colour, on the summit of his head a fleshy excrescence, 
his hair of a puiplish dark colour*; between the eyebrows 
a white soft hairy circle, from the top of his head a bright 
light like that of the sun, the iris of the eye of a deep 
blue, moving the eyes up and down with ease, forty teeth 
in the mouth, the teeth white and even and square, the Jaw¬ 
bones wide and long, the tongue long and full, his briast 
and shoulder broad and square like a lion's, his fingers 
long, his heels full and round, the fingers and toes connected 
by a thin filament, the wheel with a thousand spokes 
under the feet, that which ought to be bidden* concealed, 

' That is. «tw Ihiee ieptes of SiSwia, PHttyeka Biiddiw. wad BodhiwttWi. 
1 Tbts Gdicur to coiviffipoiatS with ibc G«ct wvaPCf ; aMnpArt 

^ m IbttKKso; but itht whole of tbJj pun oflht tort Li inyolvca 

This icfefs lo tbirtottich K«liopagatav4a%ialij^ti, 
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his ieg fralf of leg) like the stag’s \ the hair of the head 
curling to the right, everj' hair with a distinct opening, 
the hair or the skin soft and pliant, free from perspiration", 
on his breast the figure Asita beholding these signs 
was overcome with emotion, the tears fell from his eyes, and 
he yms unable to speak. On tliis, the king and Mahapr^- 
pati were moved at heartland with reverence (closed hands) 
addressed him thusi ‘Is there then something unlucky? 
oh! tell us then its piiiport,’ With dosed hands,and raised 
in reverence, he replied : ‘Fortunate and without the least 
ill omen. Let me venture to felicitate the king on the 
birth of this divine being (spiritual man). Undoubtedly 
it was on this account that the heavens and earth were 
greatly shaken on tlie evening of yesterday; and now as 
I understand the meaning of these signs, I will tell the 
king. The child possesses the thirty-tw'o marks of a great 
man; if he remains in the world (Lc. a secular man) lie 
will be a holy w'hcel-king (if'akravartin) to whom the seven 
precious things will of themselves arrive, and his tliousand 
sons will rule the world in nghtcousness; but if he leaves the 
world (i.e, becomes a recluse) he will of himself become 
a Buddha (perfectly enlightened), and be the saviour of all 
living things. And now because 1 am old, I shall assuredly 
not in after days behold the Buddha, nor hear his sacred 
instructions (siltras), and therefore I give way to grief.’ 
Then the king, perfectly understanding his ability Ln inter¬ 
preting signs, caused a palace to be erected with three 
ItaJIs fit for the three seasons—each in a diHerent place—one 
for the cool season, and this he called the Autumn Kali; 
one for the warm season, and this was the Cool Hall; one 
for the winter season, and this was the Warm Hall: and 
then he selected 500 dancing women of rare beauty, neither 
too stout nor too thin, mrither too tall nor too short, neither 
too fair nor too dark, skilful in all feminine arts and blandish¬ 
ments, all of them provided with pearl and other famous 


' ^ wEiicfa Tq*y pcsibly 

to the hooked W of the of th= Step. thoDgli this would tujdly be o shm 

■ Duit-watfcr* 
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jewelled ncckJaccs for their persons. A hundred men, each 
in turn, guarded the place by night. Before the several 
palaces ivere every kind of sweet fruit trees* and between 
the trees tanks of w-ater, in which were ev^ery kind of 
aquatic flower* whLlat an innumerable number (or a large 
number)^ of birds with shining plumage and of difrcrent 
species (sounded their joyful notes on every side). Tlte 
king hoped thus to amuse and please the prince* so as 
to prevent the rising of any desire to awaken reason (to 
become Buddha). The palace windows were all web 
secured, and the gates on opening and shutting could be 
heard at a distance of forty lis* 

And now Buddha addressed the Bhikshusj *When Bo- 
dhisatt\'a was born, the great-spirit illustrious Dev'a (Lc. 
MahesvaraJ addressed all the pure-abode (Devas) [i^e. the 
SuddhAvcisakayikas] (and said), "^Bodhisattva MahLsattva 
(ta-sse) through countless ages having heaped up merit 
and acquired (tied as in a string) virtuous conduct* by his 
purity which has been to him a sacred enclosure ^ by 
his charity which has been ever>'W'here celebrated, by his 
moral conduct (jlla) purifying himself throughout, diligently 
practising right conduct, his great love and pity leading 
him willingly to undertake the protection of all creaturea 
and to lay a foundation of great rest (peace) in the w^orld, 
Bodhisattva thus persevering with unflagging determination 
to fulfil the great vow he made in ages gone by before 
the Buddha then living (i,0. Dipahkara) to plant the root 
of all virtues in himsdfi to be distinguished by possessing 
the glorious and holy substance of a hundred (sources) of 
merit, by which to cause peace and agreement amongst 
all creatures, and to cause them to rise above perverse 
thoughts (disagreements)^ and by perfect purity and ro 
jeetion of all that is vile* in this way to lay the foundation 


, wliidi h ^ phmie oflen ror *a nimibLTi' see NoUcei 
ec Chinese Gfamumr [pwt i, hy PhUo-SuieMisi, Eatavm. 1843], p. 70^ and c&m- 
partr p, 161 (EcieUih edilion)^ vrhat M. S^tanUb^ Jolien hsLs 3 iai:£e&ted 

nbotber reading. 

■ Taou-jtangi rtasea Cncldsme; ttis is the uso^ jphfW for the Bodhi 
iiiBA/a.Ia, or endosurc memd (he Bodhi tree j il h UilEciilt to tmisJAle in the 
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in himself for arriving at perfect visdom, and (unfurl) the 
infinitely high standard of reltgipn for the rescue of those 
who profess only natural powers (for their saivationjj of 
himself to subdue (the evil powers that govern) the great 
universe, to become the leader and guide of gods and men, 
to perform fully that great sacrifice \vhich directs men 
in the from ignorance, and leads them to accumulate 
the excellent qualities of wisdom, to cut off the very source 
of repeated birth and death, to put in motion and make 
manifest the great veliicle-^this one has just been bom 
on the lower earthy and dwells in the king’s palace —; oh 
then ! let all living thing.^—putting aside all private feelings 
for intentions), those who have arrived at wisdom and 
those not yet arrived’—go straightway and adore with 
bowed heads, let them admire his merit and virtue, let 
them offer their sacrifice and bestow their gifts ^ and as 
for tile rest, those Devas who are not subject to religion, 
but are puffed up in their own estimation^ not knowing 
that the chief true one is manifested to point out the great 
way, whose destiny is of infinite worth, surpassing that of 
Bodhisatt^^as unknowm in number,' — let all these too come 
and adore, let them behold this land of the king of the 
counter of S idvastl \ let * them acquire merit by declaring 
the wisdom and majesty of Sarvarthasiddha, who has been 
bom there, let them examine his true wisdom, and thus 
attain to the highest method of salvation j and then 
they chanted tlius^ 

nipriu Clritines') of SidiHEirtta* are ns the wa GilAll), 

And ^ dttlares with propriety^ 

TSrO!^ Jigos fvtttncrDiEs to fflentiot], 

Prepftrbg to bo Accopiod ns the honourable atnoii^ men. 

Abd new the coantlcss host of tbo O'! tho pure obodea, 

With glorioiLS bodies nsplcndcnt ns 

Arc come wi(b dimity atid dconrcLHi in H body. 


* Tian^-jEb, inci™o and augraent. Used far l^crhops Jt should 

be KsipiliiviL 5 .iiu 

» h tbc oriQiml A Is ‘let tt«m ftc. of born-t imt* 1 Uke horn-time to be 
m fOTm of B^hittUVo’s n»ine. ■Sor^bosiddliB/ beosuto ^b«i this name was 
given him. ibe king said, * At ihc lime el his birth nil vvw proOTeotts' 
Jlnt It It obscure. 

^ Siag-sbi 
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To oEIir to thjfr motl honotsralik in pcncn^ ttieir rffipectfui worihip. 
Tbese firaire frotn the snfferir^ of the Irni^ nififit \ 

Fi^Ecd (<H- infc) in dnj pure gats * * of all ^Titne, 

Gtorioot with (or like) predoUB jewtlii 
Beautiful In appeanneo ns the full 

With but not eqcml to the holy ont. 

In TepatAtioD Rot to ho compared with him. 

They done not pass the royal predewrt, 

fPenizcDs of) the three wotlds are tmabk to like to grett respoasi- 
biUty, 

Though fitiEI their persons issued such pure effulgence. 

Though ihclr words were hormonioui (tweet) beyond rivalry, 

Though richly (deepty) endowed with moral careUcitOc 
Beyond all olhcr Dcvji% 

Yet eIh^ c^uid hut uffer to him their iiLCOtnpioahk perfumM^ 

(They could but) levereoce and adore 
The Prince, unequalled for dignity. 

And sacrifice to him as a god among gods. 

Awta now infoitded (sent toj .^taddhodana 

(Thk message), *Tbe sagn-Enterpreter desirea to be admitted to see 
The mcompajnhily'he^utiful divtue holy one.^ 

The ling, hearing the message^ rejoiced exceedingly; 

The gaLe-kceper respectfully annouaces^ * ihe kmg ^dcrires yon) to raler/ 
The (sage), hoeomed hy mca.-, hearing ihis^ 

His hand holding a foweTt wOS glad. 

And like a divoM penon entered the holy abode 
And now the king bcholdiug him enter, 

ImiRcdialely rose with hands clomped together^ 

And areanged for him a glided jewetled eoueh. 

With the icquest |hat hh KceUflicy would sit On this (prepared) condi ; 
tmmedktdy aittmg, he examined carefulty the fomr (quarteri}^ 

The king then d«i«d to kuew wherefore he had Comfc 
The chUd joil bom, his body replcEt with cicdknt tokeoB^ 

His canduCt traC+ this one I «n come to see? 

Ffonded with marks and sgna (indioitLEig) hii holy blclligcnc*^ 

Not knowing any cauie to rcturti qoidcly, 

Thsefoie do I wait here on itie choir, 

ExF^tiog to be pennitted tn behold the glorions marks and Mgni. 
And® now this alteodont company (of Devss) arriving,^ 

Quietly and joyfully they took their placet above the Royal Priuce* 
And with reverence they behold him; 

Lo^l in w'cftder, th^ reported to those wiihont his iLacqttftlled (beauty) 
And now, at length, ([wheth) the mtoeeijmgly etcehent lord and tnaster, 
Rcsplcodcnl as gold, awaking, hply and graceful, 

Bal^ himSeir and showed his coonEenancCp 


* Aang-ye, ™, the long night of paiflr 

• The exprsaioa ■ gate;' e. g, * gate of the law," mean* generalty a * mode' or 
+ method' (of salvaiion); hence the Devai are here said to be safe in the 'pure 
mode" or ^method," Lt lo be ,®toddhiviEikaa 

» Here the nfrlrel of the Dc^tls Ii again refcited to. 
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'Tht'f bow^id tll«r liea4ls Id hwle tbeir edipKd glrMy* 

Tfae old mai] (Asiiji)^ hchatdliaf; him, rejDiicfidp 
Hu mwtlcnlablD (top OBStcdl ex^tlmccs and cndo^mcnLip 
The whita hair^ iLnkAOijy!'ii ^ amoog the Thcv^ts, 

(A swgd) that he woDtd roaoh the condition of a Baddha and cOoqoer 
ell the host! of hliiii,— 

(Seeing these) he sighed In agitODi^dLinjait at ihe very perfect (troo) exeth 
Icnees (idrtaiSj JidoTiiineiils)^ 

WTiieh were a. fjgn that he would htin^ down and destroy Ihe cntlocr 
mcQis of the Ecn^ts^ 

And ihat the Renowned (preciods) Uon had come Into the wofld, 

^\1io woQld destroy (oirse) the pollutions of birth end death. 
TbrongbeuI the three worlds the dre of the three inspurittes (rages)* 
From Ihe aet of ihoughi springs up the poUntigp of the poisonE* 

The ram of the Inw Jailing; oa the chdiocesm. 

As the water of life (amnia)* destroys the fire of the seftses ; 

Anned with the cuirass of loTC, beholding 

(These Sorrows) the workiagai (aroma) of pity (arises), 

Aad with his pliant, svreel voice of Brehma, 

He instrocti fnlly tho three thoQMnd worlds' 

His naaTaih nsoand^ the news of the great law ej a ditun; 

It Is he who U able to destroy the teai^faing (siltnis) of the hcfetkal 
schools^ 

And the complieadaas (bands) of ali einJ practiecs, 

His teaching, not bdng htard without avail. 

Shall mightily ptcrail for the reformation of the agCi 
like ilie shadow of a mighty tree* 

His powerful teaching shall nvershadow the woHd; 

His wisdom able to survey the cooditiQn of all men. 

His knowledge by its brightiwsa able lo scatter all darkness^ 

The only illuslnoas bcnefitctof of 
The only scmrce of parity and truth. 

Able to empty (the vmy of) wtckedncsE and profit the way of bearen* 
The faultless ijea&are found amongEt men. 

Then ^ assembled Devaa^ showering down flowen, 

^\or£luppe4 end turned Tound him to the right. 

After which, ^icilAting Buddha and the land of his birth, 

Asaaidiog loco Lhc air, they tetnrned to h^ven.^' 


Exd of KjOt^EN IL 
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NOTE IIT 


The same Title given to different Works. 

The Chinese translators in making new translations of 
foreign texts, often give as their reason for doing so that 
the former translation or translators could not fae under¬ 
stood or relied on. But in expJanatlon of this we must 
remember that the originals themselves in the hands of 
successive translators, though bearing the same name, were 
not always copies of the same worts. For instance, in the 
case of the work Fo-pan-ni-pan-king, that is, the Parinirvirra 
Sfltra, translated into Chinese by Pih-fa-tsu, between 290 
and 306 A.D, We cannot doubt that tlie text used by tliis 
translator was another form of the Mahi-parinibbana-Sutta 
embodied in the Southern Canon ^ 

But how widely another work bearing the same title, 
via. Mah 4 piarinirv 4 ?;a Sitra, and translated into Chiuese by 
Dharmaraksha, the same priest who turned the Buddha- 
^arita into that language, differs from the simple Sitra just 
named, the foUowng brief extract will sliow. We will select 
the incident of A'unda’s offering, which is thus expanded in 
the last work : 

MAhAPARINIRVAATA StTRA, 
Translated bv Dharmaraksha, 

ElOtEN II, § t, 

‘At this time, in the midst of the congregation, there was 
a certain Upisaka (lay-dlsciple) of the city of Kurinagara, 
the son of a blacksmith, whose name was Afunda; this 
man, with his whole family, fifteen persons in all, had 
devoted himself to a religious life. At this juncture then 
it was that Jifunda, rising from his seat, addressed Buddha 


See some iraitrks >011 i&B point ia the c1c7C3ilb Toltmu: ot tlac S^crftl Boolts 
of tbc East, p, KJcrri.. 
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m the orthodox ^v-ay and said : " Oh that tlie world-honoured 
^Tathdgata) and the members of this great assembly would 
rKcive our poor offering, the very last to be presented, for 
the sake of bringing the benefit thereof to innumerable 
creatures. \Vor 1 d-honoured one! from this time we are 
without a master, without a friend, with no means of ad¬ 
vance, no helper, no refuge. Oh that Tathilgata would of 
his great compassion deign to receive this offering of ours 
he eiitera Nirvdto. World-honoured ! it is as though 
a Kshatri^, or a Brahman, or a VaLtya, or 5‘Odra were to 
be reduced by poverty so far as to be compelled to go to 
another land, and there by industry prepare a piece of 
ground for cultivation. He procures a serviceabJe ox for 
the plough, and carefully roots up all the noxious weeds, 
and removes all stones and broken vessels from the ground 
and then only awaite the grateful rain from heaven to crown 
his endeavours—so It is with me, the ox yoked to the plough 
IS this body of mine, the cleared land (is the work of) su¬ 
preme Wisdom, the impediments and weeds removed are 
all the sources of sorrow which I have put away, and now 
wc only await the rain of the siveet dew of the law J Look 
upon us, we are poor and perishing from ivant, without 
a inend, no help, no refuge; oh that TathSgata would pity 
us even as he had compassion on hJs son Rahulal" 

‘ Then Tathagata replied: “Well said I ivellsaid t JiTunda, 
hor your sake I wUJ relieve the poverty of the world, and 
cau^ t e rain of the insurpassable law to descend upon the 
■.i forth abundant fruit. Whatever your request. 

It shall be granted and I receive your offering. For as I 
aecepted the gift of the shepherd girls before arriving at 
supremo wisdom, so now will I accept your corrcspondhig 

and thus enable you to accom 
plish fully the Paramitd of charity." A'unda replied: Let 
not TathUgata say that the merit of these two gifts is the 
^me, for Mrely when the shepherd girls offered their food 
the w'orld-hoaoured one had not entirely got rid of all the 
sources of sorrow, or completed every growth of the seeds 
or wi^om; nor was he able at that time to cause others to 
^ Paramita of charity by accepting their gifts; 
but this last offering ,s like a God in the midst of gods! 
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The first offering was made for the support of the body of 
Tath^gRta $till suffering from human wants: this last ofler- 
ing is made to Tathigala possessing an ctemaJ, sorrowlessp 
and unchangeable (v;^ra) body, the body of tJic law; 
everlasting, boundless. In these (and other) respects, tiien^ 
it seems to me the two offerings differ in character and in 
meriL” Tathflgata answered: '* Illustrious youth I for ages 
in numerable (countless asahkhyeyas of kalpas) Tath^gatn 
has possessed no such body as that you named, as suffering 
from human wants or necessities—nor is there such an after¬ 
body as that you describe as eternal, inimitable, indestructi¬ 
ble. To those who as yet have no knowledge of the nature 
of Buddha, to these the body ofTath^gata seems capable 
of suffering, liable to want (but to others it is not so). At 
the time when Bodhisattva. received the offering of food and 
drink at the hands of tJic shepherd girls, he entered into 
tlie Sam^dhi known as v^^gra, and behdd the nature of 
Buddha, and so obtained the highesli and most complete 
enlightenment (and thus w^as supposed to have eaten the 
food) j so now as he receives your offering he enters the 
same condition; in this (and other respects) the offeriiigs 
differ not in character. But prEneipally for this reason, 
that as he then began to declare his law and preach It for 
the go€3d of men, but did not completely exliaust the 
twelve portions of it, so nowt having received your offering, 
he will preach the law in its entire form (L e, including the 
VaJpulya, or last section) for the good of the assembly^ 
But still, as Ln the former case, he ate not, so neither does 
he now eat.'* 

^At this time the congregation having heard that the 
w'orld-honourtd would preach the laiiV in its fulness after 
receiving the offering of A^unda, rejoiced with exceeding 
joy* and opened their moulhs with one accord in these 
words of praise: **Well done! well done! exceedingly for¬ 
tunate A'unda! Thy name is now established (in meaning)* 
ivcll art thou called ATunda, for thou hast established a 
most excellent method of deliverance, and, therefore, thou 
art well named- Now shall your name be much honoured 
among men. Well done, A'unda I it is indeed seldom that 
a Buddha appears In the world, and to be bom when he is 
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born Is cxceedmgly difficult; to believe in him and listen 
to his law is difficult; but how much more so to have the 
pnvili^e of offering to him the last gift before he enters 
Nirv&^ia, Glory to /fiinda 1 Glory to ATunda! Like the 
autumn niiooi>on the 15th day of the montli^ your merit is 
ful4 and as alt men look up to the cloudless moon with 
admiration and reverence, so do we reverence thee. Glory 
to Aunda 1 Now then Buddha has received from you his 
very last offering f thus have you completed the PSramiti 
of charity! Gimy to A'unda!** SiC. Then the assembly 
Uttered these verses: 

“Although bom in Oie i^le of 
Alr<sfl4j hast th-M OterLaapt the sii beaveos. 

And Ibcrefqre iMs niihetl coD^reg^tloa 

WiUi sirppeme reference miLke this request [flf tiiM) ; 

The moil idorabk aoiEKngst men 
Is nqw abont to enlcr \ 

Yon ihca, we prajr* to pity 

And iTspeetfuny cnE^eat Buddlm fem delt behalf) 

For a longer period to remasq in iiits worlds 
To brmg profit imd ltd vantage to coantkw assemblies^ 

Ami to decUft fblly the um^ustt of wisdoip. 

The sweet dew of jbmi ejcaJted law. 

If yea eoBsoit tiot lo make this retpaest, 

Oar destiny wEl be yet lELoaiqpttte; 

We iher^Of^, oo this accognt and with this view^ 

Rcspectiiilly entreat thoe ns our leader." 

'At this time ATunda, overjoyed as a man whose father or 
mother, after having been conveyed to the tomb, suddenly 
rc-appears alive^ again prostrated himself before Buddha 
and repeated the followings verses: 

Oh I fortmiaie one that I ju&^to haifc gouied mtih dUtlnotJoii^ 

To have bra bora thu^ happily as. a maul 
To have CMit away oomousuns and foUy^ 

To have got rid for ever of the thm evil ways cf life,— 

Oh I fortmaatc one that I am, to have gained this I 
To have fooad such a treasttce of gold aM gems. 

To have met with such a distiRgiushHi teadharg 
To tkaic itstmed mysetf from birth as a beast 

The «ppo™c« of'Bodaiw in the wild u lai that gf the Udmnhini 

ItOwerJ 

It k dLSenIt to have fatth in him when bom. 


» That in Muy mfetior position £0 the ommil creation 
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And having met him, to 5nw ihc feeds of viitne, 

TMicrehy for erer to Ofcajw the sotfows of hell {Pictai)^ 

And to destroy asd p\iX to rout 

The combined powor of oU the Asiiras (ttib also is dLfficnli)^^ 

Tndy to mtab thk ih-hcn Buddha la ham 

Is as difftcolt as to cast a mnitftfd seed ou the point of a spear. 

But now having comptEtod (the PdromM) of chnHtyj. 

It is my happy privUege to deliver both Bevts md men irofii lift an 
dEilflL, 

The law of Buddha is an oncocitamiiiated law. 

Like the pxire Dower on ibe inzAioe of the water. 

Able to detiver to the utmost (tho^ h^cst m cxiatciiDe)^ 

Able to rescue Oterually fmm the waters of Mrth and death. 

It is di;Scult wltm ham to be horn ns a maiip 
To meet with Boddhii in the world is difficnlt. 

Even as it is hurd for a bliiid turtle 

To (md the hole in a piece of wood doaiiiig oo the great ocean^ 

And now dd the ground pf this ofEbrtog of food, 

I aspire to attain the highest recompeiue* 

DeUvcrance from the whok concourse of sorFoifs^ 

Tp destroy them and be held by them no more. 

I desire not as my aim in this 

To be horn as a man nr a Deva, 

like others whn look only for this recompense; 

And when obtained hnd no ioaI delight. 

^t now TatMgata^ by receiviiig my oSering, 

Has inspired me wifh true and bating joy, 

Even as the Hlra^yu {goldoi?) flower 

Placed Otta (Ot Ih a Ettiing of) SoaitEd sandal-wpodj— 

So my body, like that flowerp 

Is now lined with joy in consequence of Tathigala; 
like that Sandal^wood i(5etth3g)p having received my glfllp, 

£n;ch is the dclighc: that now flUs my somL 
And my present reward U equally great, 

B^ond any other m poiqt of cicoeDeitce, 

For S'akra. and Brahma, and all the godi 

Here present, adore and reveFcnce (bring theLf oSedngs to) me. 

But alas! all the world 
Is filled with nnnEierable sorrow. 

In the knowledge that the world-hontraied Bqddha 
Is about to cnicT NirvSfta. 

And the cry is heard on every hand, 

'The world is lelt without a ruler.^ 

But it is not wdl thus to Leave mankind^ 

They should rather be looked on as un ooly too. 

And Tafh%ata dwelEing m their midst 
^onld complelcly cxpcnind the saptenH law — 

That law, grand as the preoinos Suniem, 

Ftiinted dmly m the midst of the great lea. 

The wisdom of Buddha is able completely to dissipate 
The dark gloom of onr ignorance, 

[19] B b 
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E«ei u wh« in tlw nwdst of space 
A fi£itig dcuil Is dieperKd. 

Tat^i^tyL is abk lo destroy for em 
The eotifr COdOOEirse of sorrows; 

Even B5 Lhr EOD^ vhnn lio bcists 

Disperses wflh his bn^Mness the bkcJcoeu of the clotid. 

So St is that oow the entire world 
Lameoli mi wee]» whh sAlictka 
On accotmt of the tOirtnts of srjffcru]^ 

A^llich ^11 Leavily opon aD io their pos^a^ thro^ birth and death. 

On this accoontf therdTore, the wodd-hoDoiired 
Odght [0 itreng^en and iocnoiiu tho Ifith of men, 

That they may escape those sgrrews. 

And to remain a longer while in the world/* 

‘ Then Buddha replied to A'unda: ■' Even so! even so! 
it is as you say—the birth of a Buddha Tn the world is 
rare as the appearance of the Udumbam flower, and to be 
able to believe in him is also a matter of extreme difficulty; 
but infinitely more difficult is it to be selected as the one 
to present a last offering to him before he enters NirvAwa. 
What room, then, O Auoda, is there for sorrowful thoughts ? 
your heart should rather dance for joyl for you are the 
one thus selected to offer the last offering, and so complete 
your work of charity. Make not, then, such a request that 
Buddha should remain longer in the world, for you should 
now be able to realise (kwan*^ even the highest truth [the 
province or domain (keng kiaij of all the Buddhas], the 
impemanency of all things, that all systems of religion (or, 
elements of facing)—(hing“) both as to their nature and 
attributes—are also impermanent. And then for the sake 
of A'unda he repeated these Gith^: 

"AH things in Hi* preseot world 
Being prodneed, mtat retnni to de&trectkEt^ 

Althongh tJsfr te«n of Hfc were immCMUrably long, 

Yei it mult in the end cots* to a, clot*. 

Prasperity gti'es plajQe lo adversity, 

Pteoty n StJOoeeded by wimt, 

Vontb befoft long yields to decay,, 

The ruddy colofiir of health S* paled by dbeajc. 

Life, aUo, ii followed hy deatb^ 

There El no sacH thing as pennapoLcj. 

The Hiosl alKolnte moQArcH 
WTao^e might Done can dispute, 

TheK also cosne tn naught atid chiuge. 

The ycara of thdr life are jci*t the saiiit. 
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InTDlTcd m llac wheel ot HmmnigimliulL 
The lolling sItudi oI' GPe$ OOi 
And there is ihj edatinuing pUce far alif ■ 

There h no real la be fcfuwl in the wdrid^ 

For the mfltrk let apoQ all these ihingi 
Is ihftt they fire fill empty and unrefil. 

Liable lo datmction find dmn^^ 

Ever ajCcompaaicd hy ■OITOWh 
T mctnred with feaxs oad regrets* 

And the bitteme^ o(f old age, disease, and deaths 
Ewi as an insect boiU ia Tlltlk 
Wbfit wise man waaldi desdie 

To cominae in the nasdst cif tiich thin^ a* these{or find his joy iheiein) f 
So Ihc sofTOwa to which the body Is jenned^ 

Are even like this impm: snbsisnce. 

Surtounded, as It were, with these, ttMtn 1*™ 

Without any reasoPfihte hope of escape 
And BD even ibe bodies of the Devu 
Am Hktwhe pwishable and impdie^ 

All llungfi Ufihlc to desire are unrEal^ 

Andp therefore, 1 hitt cast off this cloak of covelonsncfii. 

1 have discBided the very thought of daiiEj 

And to I have mtived fit the oniy tpiih* 

And passed bejond the bonndaxy of Being. 

To-day I fhnit rtaE^ Nirviaa— 

To-day I shall CiOSS to that sboTS p 
I haTE for over gOl rid of sorrOWp 
And therefore it ia to-day 
1 fehfilL be (or mn) lavisbed with anatlenhle joy. 

In thij wfiy and! by thoe meaiu it Is 

t have arrived at the ooe reaXily; 

For ever free fpom the boods of grief. 

To-day 1 ihsJI reach Nirviirtk 

No more disease, old age, or defitbp ^ 

The days of my Mt interminable^ inexhnnstibfe, 

Nqw shall 1 enter NiTVflffll l 

Just as a great fire which is exUngiiished- 

Kondal you ought not Lherefore 

To tfailak of meafituing the truth of Tfithlgfita, 

Voa should rather contemphue: his Ime Afiturer 
A* the gnat M«mt Samem, 

So ttJa 1 resting OQ Kirviaa^ 

Receiving and keeping ia me the only joy, 

Thb b the law of all the Bnddhas. 

Weep, then, and kreont no morer^ 
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Abhismbodhi, the conditioti that 
face to face with 
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Ago^tya, a ftesbi^ 4i» 

A^itavatl, name etf a riverj meaning 
Invincible^ 1. 

kaoir^nya, fee who knDw$^ 
name of a diicipk, lyS, 
Agnidatla KLryapo^ same aa Eggi- 
datta^ description ofp 197. 

Alia, grandchild of ^onia, 1+9. 

Ala, ffiounl, *44+ 

Alava, a demon* * 44 - 
Ambrosia, * street dewp^" 13^ 

Amta, garden of, *57. 
AnithapiA^ada^ friend of the orphan, 
conversion of, *or. 

Ahgiras, name of a RMhip 95. 
Af^vari, town of* 245. 

AnomS* a TiTer* 111^ 

Antideva ra^ an old king, la, 
Ar^a, abode of, 137. 

Ar^ K^ma, nairte of J^hl* iio. 
Ar^ Rima, a R^hig 1 
Ar^n UdrarSmi, 131^ 

Asidaka* a demon, 344. 

Asita, a Rrthi, la. 

Arokar^, temple of* idii. 

AjTavas, extinction of the, 187 n^ 
Atri, an oldkbg, fii. 
Avolokiteivara, the god who looks 
down, ao7. 

Ayodhya, country of* a45- 

Barabnt, CunmngbaTn% 331* 

Barair^, nver in India* 171. 
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Bigandct* story of EggidatU (Le¬ 
gend, p. i So)* tp 7 - , 
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— tree, 14®- 
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triya' by Mima, 149* 

— birth ofp ** 

fioumaufs Introduction to Indian 

Buddliism, 138^ 

Brahma* voice of. See Childers, 
sub voce, 

Brahmadci'a, an ascetjc, ta, 
Bralinialoka heavens, 138. 

BtahmanT a sootlmyer, 7,137^ 
Br/haspati, I>evas pay woiidiip tOi 
78. 

Buddha, ascended to the heavens of 
the thirty-three gods, 240, 

— birth ofj 4+ 

— death of* jo7» 
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of, i^9i 

^ Romantic History of* 71. 

— the eye of. Sec GhlMers' 

DkL, sub voce, 
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Buddh^hoiha^s Parables, by Cap¬ 
tain Rogers, 375. 
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Buddhism, Manual of {Spence 
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Cpavcrsicn of supporter of orphans^ 

301. 

CunninghuTif Getseralp Arcbxolo- 
gical Report^ 171- 

Davids, Dr. Rhys, klk \% 170, 17^1 
^□1,. 303. 

Death, die prince hearing the name 

of, 37- 

Desire, putting away^ 3^^ 
Devadatta,souofSi 3 pribuddha ,346 

Devuputra, the sun or the moon, 72. 
Deva-i%at of the pure abode* 
l>haJToaniksha,ati [ ndian priest, tpULv. 
Dhyanas, £rst state^ eonclition of 
ecstasy, 

^ second state, tasting of great joy, 

— third state, vishing no further 

eicellence, 1^8. 

— fourth state, aU joys and sorrow 

done away, i^S. 

IKpavarAsa, statement made In, xiL 
Disgust at sOttOw, 39. 

Ea$t Market, slaughter post of the, 

134^ 

Eitel, Handbook, sub Murddha- 

bhistukt3p 4 . 

ElephantnJragon, 41^ 

Elephant, escaping the drunken, 941 . 
Erylhritia fuJgens (see BoumouTs 
Lotus, p. 3.0^), 164^ 

Ka-hien, 58, tra, 1^3, 19$. 

Fan-fu, philosophers or students, 
113 . 

Kang-kwang - tai - Jwang -^yan - king. 
Life of Buddha, 

Five outward marks of dignity, 94. 
Fo-pen-hingp Life of Buddha, sucviii. 
Fo-pen-hing-klngp Tttu 
Fo-pen-hing-tsib-king, Life of Bud¬ 
dha, XXLX. 

Fo -shwo-lung-hu - mo - ho~ linking, 
Life of Buddha, xkx. 

moimt, 

Gaudharu, king of, ^43, 

Gandharvas^ heavenly musicians, 35. 
Ganges, river, 11171^ 

Gautama, fall of, 39, 

— ford, near Patna, 353^ 

— gate of» 353, 

Oautamas Gitisruna and t>ak.ttil[, 

t 43 . 


Godama, a demon, 344. 

Golden niourit, 51. 

Great-age, a Braiiman, 345, 
Grfdhr^ura mount, 346. 

Gaig^shavya, a itedi], T19. 

Gambu tree, 48. 

Gambudvipa, continent of, 341^ 
Ganibunaaa gold, 21 , 

Ganaka, a Rishi, j 1. 

Ganta, description of, xxvil. 

Gayanta, a Brahman, 9a. 

Geta, the heir-appanmt, 

Gctai'una, the monastery at frSvasEt, 

Gttavaua Vihaia, receiving of, 3jo. 

Hama fcmkJiava* 344^ 

Haugj Farsis, ifiy tip 
Heaven of the thirty-three gads, 21. 
Hermit, the great di^iple becomes 
a, 193. 

Heturiclyl ja^tra, 309, 

Hin-tsing, heaven, 138. 

HirairyavatTf golden river, 

*1,* the soul, t^t. 

Ikshviku, family of, 1, 73, 

Iji.'ar^ banner oL 113, 

Xaiamasa, village of, 345^ 

Kalpa-Ere, 337. 

Kamo, the Yaksha, 244. 

Ka^gana, a derrKin, 344* 

Kaplbi, a R^hi, 344.. 

KaplUvostu, the t^ople of, 64- 
Klrandbama, a Gina kingp 338, 
K^lyif coloured robe, 68. 
Ki-rfapa^ i heroiit, 183* 

— Shi-nriiflg-tenf, 

Kaun^nya, tribe ofp 173, 

Kauiambi, country of* 34^. 
Kava%ara, a J^hi, 44. 

Kia-Jt'^, u king, 3. 

Kiks (Kaiksa), pakce of mount, 

ajjp 

Kimbila, country of, 345, 

Ktn-pn r%^ 354. 

KoAiilnya (sec Kaiiediuya)j famUy of, 
17S. 

Kojata, country of, 3 jo, 345, 

Ku^i, town of, ; 8 o, 

Kuii, a Knhi, 1 
Euri, town tjf, 

Kiuinagiira, a city of, 136, 
Kwong-yin heaveu, 118- 
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tfiwerj lu- 

iTandradeviputra, n 44+ 
^^ndaka, return ofi 59. 

JtTujrJadan.i, oftfee Sityafamtly* aafi, 
ifuDg-pen-kl-tinf j Life of Buddtia^ 

xiiv. 

Lay Sermons^ HutsIcTj 304. 

Leivin^ the cityj 47- 
Llii^avi IidivSt 33 ?. 

Lfjt^vis^ reddcTits of Vablill, *50. 
Lo-me-po-ti, royai prince, ^ 3 , 

Lord ^akra^ 5U 
LumbinL garden of, a, 6 , 17- 
Lung-tsiaflgi gate of^ 12 ^ Bt 

Magadhiip king cf^ 250^ 

— town of, 350- 

MaM K^apip a great wge, 199- 
MahSpR^ijpatf fjotam!, fusrter-mc^ 
ther of Bodhi!>att>iii 34. 
SfaM^atlt country of, 344^ 

Makaro (ii\ itSi. 

Ma-kia-ta-Uj aunt attendant ou 
Mara, 151. 

Mandi^ra flowers, 5- 
Manto, king^ 

Mira^ the heavenly king, d* 

Mira Dcvaf%a, enotny of reUgiOB, 
M 7 - 

Unjt aidUer, ProfEf^r, to, 19, 375* 
Mayi, mother of Buddha, 1, a j, 37^ 
Mi-tsang-yaUp miraouJous, 7 - 
Monkey Uukp aGj- 
Muj^ grassy 1J9- 
Muiu, viitoes of a^ 14®^ 

Naira%aii^, rircr, t4a, 144, afi'y* 
Naiak&vara, the son of Vaijrayajiap 

30 i 

Na-lo^ha-po-to, a king, 97+ 
Neng^yTrLohrjin, daughter of M 3 ra 
147. 

Ngai'lohp diugMer of M 3 ra r% 3 , 
143- 

Nirra^a, Idea of* 

Nung-sha^ 112- 

On 4 ai‘l 3 eli, a B^hman, to8, 
O-wel-sau'poti-li, 15$* 

Fadatt!, vilUge of, 343. 

Pa-Un-fo, town of, t^9. 

PaA^arikha, a heavenly being, 343, 
Pao-yun, compaiuoni Chf Fa-hien, 
xivii. 


Parlrara, a Jlishf, 44, 

Fatati, 343. 

Flraligir 5 niap town of* a|o» 
P^liputr^ town of, 249- 
PaTijji, village of, 343. 

PhG-yau-king, Life of Buddhii, xx?. 
Potrf^apliap 4 demon, 345. 
Pi-po-to-aTV-ti, king, 97+ 

Pi-^ha, Regent of t^ North, 34 S» 
Fi^una, name of Mar% 3^7* 
Pi-ti-ho-fu 4 r> town of, 343^ 
Pi-ti-Ch-io-na, fcirigp 97. 
Po'ie-tQ-po-7'au, kangp 97, 

Fo-lo-na* 4 demon 344, 

Fo^lo-^, son of Slrgisvala, 10. 
Fo-sM-na, amoimtain^ 343. 
Po-sun-taUp hmthcr of Asura, iijx 
Polala, a demon, 243, 

Pot-ilagiitia, a demoBp 944. 

Potalaka, a demon, 344. 

Fou-na, a star, 9$. 

Fu^hyi* a star, 

R^grrlu, towii ofp 13T. 

it/shyiwrihga, son of a Muni, 39+ 

Saddharnaa, minister of leUlion* 1 j 1. 
Saketa bird, 91^ 

Samldhir Cf^itton of reUgiom 
ecstasyi 4^- 

Sammata, condition of ecstas)', 
ta^ n+ 

Saiffskim, ],e. the five ^andhasi 
163. 

Samyak-SaintM>dhip state of, 3 + 
Banatknmlm, son of Brahnia deva, 
34. 

S4ng- kia- b- c’ha - sWts&"fo-hmg- 
kingp Life of Buddha, XKviii 
Satai^Sta, name of place, 34 5* 
Ba^-asasin, a convert, 345. 

SIvatthi, country of, 343* 
Shin't'unE'yaou-hi-ksng, last version 
of the Lalita Vistara, wta. 
Slau-pcu-ki-kfng, Life of Buddha^ 
xxlii^ 

Siddhirthar niajiio for Bodhisattva, 

Siu-hJng-pen-k'i-kingpa work traus- 
lated into Chm^ bjr two Srs.~ 
manas from India, xvii, 

Study of brctjcal books^ 2^1, 
Bnmeni^ mouat, 9. 

Silryadevap the sun deva, 7^^ 

Stitra Phaka, 31^. 
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palace of^ 171* 
Jakra-putja, 31* 
iS^ya llon^ 35B. 

^ Murnl, 198, 

— tribej aa^. 

A'iripiitni, disdple orXapLUif 194- 
Subliatr/tsna tcaveiip ijS* 

Ta-tseo’-sai'ying-pra-k't'-kingp Life 
of Buddha^ 

TMQ'laTj-niap ting, 9 'T* 

Topes of tbc eight fcings, 

To-t53Tip tower^ [98. 

Ti^yastrijw/asj Tiaine of the thirty- 
three hcflTens, 6 S» 

Triple staffj 197* 

Udiyi^ a BrahTpaputra^ 3^- 
Udra, a J&^ip [4?^ 

Udraka Riimputrap 1^7. 

UpSdlHa, ctearioi: to eKistencc^ 
Upaka, a Brahmaoj i^Sk 
U[^ ip Son pfAtalT, 237. 

Upatissaj twice-bona, 19 $. 


Xl-pi-Io Kijppap 195. 

liTarip C)om|imiorL to Goshi 3 % 245* 

country efp 345. 

ValSlfp a towiiH 344^ 

Vairravarta, the heavenly tingp jo* 
Vl^hpa, a disciple^ i 8 a* 

Vasisnrjfrnp priest, la, 

Vasu Devas, one of the eighty 
Vessels of the seven precious sub- 
stances ao. 

Vimalat a -Rishi, T49* 

Vinap Fifaka, aavi, 

VuTOPnitra, a RMii, 39- 
Vrtddha Pariiars a itMiS, 1 
VFvhatphala heaieu^ 138 . 

Vnltiire Peat, 

Yass a noble^s son, 180* 

Va/odhar 3 , a lovely maideUj 14, 8 tf* 
Ven-tja‘ cave, ^biilous hiding-place 
of the sun, 3ti. 

Yuh-yen^ daughler of 
J 4 T- 


CORRECTIONS* 

Page 338, verse 1598, for * reigns' read * reins*' 

In the spelling of Chinese vrord^ the Canton form has $OEnetimes 
been used Inadvertentlfj as in * Fo-sho" for * Fo-so/ 
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LBXICOWa, GrBAMMABS, &C 3 * 

(Sofl idJO dAMndca Pr«Ba SflrifiMj Sp. 23 * 2 fij Sft,) 

A Grt^A-£ng/isA Lcxic&ri, by Henry George 

liddetl^ D.D., Bfl j Robert S<Mlt. D.D. ScveaQk Edition, Eevia^ 
ud AugEDCDb£d Lbiougbnat. 4tn- dolb. l/. 1^. 

A copious Greek-Englisk Vocabulary^ compiled 

tnro lltc hat anthnrilies, i 8 |o. 34^0. bomid, 

A Practkallntroductiou to Greci Accctituafion, 
by II. W. CbMdlcr. MJ^. Sewmd Editian. lS8*. 8ra. dtrth, 
iot.6i£. 

A Lntiu DicHoiiary, founded on Andrews’ edi* 

tlmi of Fnimd's L««» Dictionaiy. wnsed, tnluretd and m 
P ^ ™by Charlu.0 SW 

rr n , Piafe^sor orLfttm m CaluuiblA Colkscr J'ew i mfc. JIS79. 
4 to. clolli, it. $(■ 

77id SO 0 P of Hebrew Roots, by Abu 'l-Walld 

bta•T^8n n» Unih, Otberwte cJlad Rabbi S™ tdi^ 

with an by Ad* N^MtMkifctTi 1875. 4t0. doU), 7*- 


in Atil 
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OXFOIZD. 


A Trmlh^ ^ Teases tn J/eBreu^. 

By S. R. Driver, M.A. Sscwd Edii™, Rei^sed tad Eikht^i^. 
laSi. E^tnt fcap^ Svd. doUs^ $d. 

/fcire^i/ Aceeni^a/wfir e/' Psaiffts, Pro^erASf and 

/fli. By Wtlliani D,D. iSSl. Dtiny Bro, stiff covcr^ ^- 

Tliesaarus Syriacusi collegemnt Quatremere, 

BcmsIriD, Lwsbaclx, Am&tdi, Fitlid; cdtdil H. Pi^ync SiiiJl]l» 
SlTT. 

Fmc, I-YI, tSSfir-^S. fcW. fei each, 

Voi. 1| ooiitaiiitng FaSC. I—V. WBt# cloth, j5^-‘ S** 

A PracikalGrammar a/ l/se Satisini Taufua^e, 

with [dcitiSCO lo the C3as*iral Ijoimajfrt of EihOPOt 
the -OBC of En^U^i SluiicniE, ^ Monler WilEisuxit, M A^k Bodoi 
Froftxdor of Sdnslcrit. Fourth ^itiofu 1^77^ 8VO, doth, l£*, 

A Sausl^Ai-^Pn^iisA I}iehana^*f Etymolo^cally 

Dsd PhUolOFtcafW ATfiLDged, with jipteri*! icfcrcuHCie to GrechK Liithl, 
Grrraaii, Ai»|!;Io-&xub. Eogliihr ifld olh^ luiio Etttopenfli 

Longiugcs. By Monkr W iULanUj MA., Bofe Prafi-ssof of 
akriL 1872, 4tO, cloth, V- *4^' 

Halopdkhydnam, Story of Nala, an Episode 

or t1v« tt)« Siuutrit lAt, vltK a cOdoos VDCnti|il!l[y, 

md an iin proved vef«on of Dma MlItfiaB"* Translation, hy Moflier 
WiUkras, M,A* Sficond Editioti, Rcriiod and lioptovcd. 1B79. 
Svu. doth, IS#. 

Sakuntala. A Sanskrit Drama, in seven Acts. 

Dditod hy Mcnicr WUlinins, M,A, Secnnfd Edition, Svo* 

dot^ nt. 

An A/t^l&-Sax0/t fhciwnarjf, based on the MS. 

CollKdoos of the lots Joteph Bosworth, D+P„ Pvafessor of Aftgto™ 
Suem, Oxford, Edited ftod enlarged by Fr^t T. N. TollCTp Ai.A^ 
OwdiA Colkce, Mvudacsler, tTo tie cemapieted ia fonr parts)* 
PkiiU I BOd JL iSSa, 4tjQ, ifij, each- 

A n /eeiaadic-JSn^iisA Dk/i^rtary^ based on the 

MS, coIlKtacmi of the kle Richatd OMsby. EnlaiEiidl and com- 
nielcd by Q, Vi^ds™, M,A, "^Mth aa Introducriim, and liih af 
Kidu^ Clca^by^ by G, Webbe Dasent, D.CX* |8|4* 4tei. dothi 
31,71* 
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A List of English Words ifte Efyvtolo^ of 

vJiul u. mumnitd iff t 6 *>faristM wHi 'm 

fttrm qf an AmiffrUE tfl tlw; abwc^ fetcat, 

1676. ilibcbc^ 3 a 

A Handbook of Ike Chinese Language. Parts 

1 and II. Ctraititif Juid CfliestoraalJay. By Judb Siuwntrt- 
1863. 8«>. ®** 

An Etyiffohgical Didimary of the ^^hisk 

imneed no bUI By 1A,\V 

HlrioCtOCL and B^eiworill lienor d" An^tt-Sawo Id the Uiiii^™tf 
iDf Cam^iiMge. 4to. clothi al- 4*‘ 

A Cottdse Efytnotogicai Dictionary of the 

EngK^ t€PiSuaf,. By W. W. SknJ, M.A- iKt. CrOWfl 8 to, 
cloti^ 54. M- 


CBEEK CLASSICS, &o. 

Heradiii Ephesii Rdiquicu. Re^^nsult L By- 

walff. SLA. ^Apfpewlwi t«» wJiilM wret Vlrl!ui«iM 

HlppeWiKi De Libn Pri»f. EpUtflUa 

ticxacUtcae. tSj7* dotti, price 

Homcrt A Complete Concordance to the Ody^ 

mt and Hraiu orHoaitf: to wM* Jt^'*** ‘ ^ 

S ^i3w ISwaga to ttor IlUA, OdyMcy. 

hSw^DuiSL, M.C jl«nW of lit G*«rEl Connai, Onhaifty 
of Edinbw^b. iSS®- 4^- 

P/ato~ The Apoiegy, with a revised Text Md 
^ eSeI w Note^ «& . I& PUtotoe tdi**.. iy J*™* 

P/tf/o; with a revised Text and English 

Notei, by Ed«rd pt-te. MJL «Sfio. «"»■ d«h. H- W* 

Plata Sapkisks and 

Tot tadi^twi by L CampbeU, M.A. 1W7, &«■ 

doth* i9a 

Plato: Tkeaetdus, with a revised Text and 

^ Lgm Ifeiti. by L CtttpbtU, i1^. Se««i EJJtiw, Sw. 
tOf. 6 d. 
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CZAHEA'DON PEESS, OXPOPD, 


TesfamtHlum Gra^e juxta Exemplar 

MiJluikmin. i clatla^ 

The *&mft cm wriliiig papsT, witll \At^ imir^n, doth, ^ 

Evangelia Sacra Graece, fcap. 8vo. limp, u. (d. 
The Greek Testament^ with the Readings 

9 x 3 optc<j by the EeWiim or the Authoiwd Vcisian :— 

i^ty i^SCOtljd E^llon, with Mitc ^hal 

li«my dock. 13 &, 

Long Primer rype. Fcap. fim doth, 43 , 

(3) The 54une> on writing paper, Trilb wide mai^, doth, igi. 

T'iii? Parallel IPew Tesiantenf, Greek and Eng- 

Udi; bfihig the Aothciri^ed VenioDf iSii- ih^ Revised Vcm<m^ 
IKSI * nod the Greek T«l followed in the Revtsed Version^ flvo, 
doth, r2/. &/. 

TA^ ii tAeJl^imifrv^r^^iA^! (/MhfrTjStt^ ^ Qx/Q/si 

The Gospel of St M^rh 2 ?i GolMe^ according to 

the transition Iftaste by Wnlhln in ihe Fourth Century, ^ted 
with a CracomatieiLl Inlrodnction and Clos^rial Index by 
SLeat^ ElUfA rcdp% Svo. dotK 41^ 


Cauen Mnratorianits^ the earliest CataWue 

of the Dooks of tbo Now Tcstaoient, Edited Witt Notes a 
Faahnac of the M3r in the Ambroalin Libtrary at Miick hv S P 
Trafidlcs, LL.D- iB€ 7. 4to.dotb, iOi,(Wf. ^ 


FATHKRS OP THE CHUHCHj &c. 


S/. A/Aauastt^: Ora/tms a^ainsf the Arians, 

With an Aceouat of hi Life by ^ViULain BrictL B.D. uSti 
Crown Svip, doth, 

Sl.Afhaitaslus: Nislarical Writings^ according 

to Ae Bra^ci^ Text. With an Iulftidiuaieii by William Bri»a 
D-D. ifiSi, Crown Sto, doth, 10 *. &#l ^ 


Sl. Aupts/ine: Select Anti^Pelagian. Treaiises. 

cfOraufie, With an Intm- 
dnctim lay WdJiam Bright, D.D. C«Mi ev& doth, ffi. 
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The Canons cf the First Four General Councils 

ofNicpfo, Con^UntiDOiplev Epkcsii*, ud Oulficdna. ISJJ, Crawli 

Bvd. dQth, 1*, 

Notes on the Canofis of tfte First Four General 

CtHMcilu By wajiim Brifitt, D,D. iSS*. Crown Sw, dolh, 
Si. 6 d. 

Cyrilli Archiepiscopi Alexandrini in KII Pro- 

Ldidic P- E. Pltscj,. A-M- Tonii IX. 1868. SvOb cioik, 

24. 


Ch*yi/lz f 4 f^£Ai^is£&pi 

£ixsfrjnlitimr Acocdttnt Frai:iiient* Vann IIMewi Tr^ato ad 
TibOTuin l>inc«niim Di». Edtdlt post AybertniD P.. E. Phh-^, 
A,M. Totnimi 1872. flvo. 5*, 

Cyrt 7 /t A A/i^ndrim Cimifn^ni^rn 

ia loiEtM Ev 4 tt^£i$*fti quae superWUl Synaor- E 

Britao. edidit Kr Payne A^M. i8^S* 4I0. ctol^y i2- w. 


The satnet translated by R. Payne Smith, M.A. 

2 xch. 185^' ^4^*' 

£p/ira€tm Syri, Rabulae Episcopi Edesseiti, 

Balaei, aliortimque Opera Sdecta. K Codd. Sjriadl MSS in 
M u»o BiitannicOi et Bibliotheca Dodicmna uieivajis pnuiua cdidit 
J. Overbeck, ifi6g, 8vio. doib, i^. i*. 

Fitsehftis’ Ealesiasiual History, according to 
the teat of Bniloii, wiib an latnsdnclteij by wnliam Bri|;tit^ 
i5Si, Ciamk Sto. dolbi Si, 


Jreuaeus: The Third Book of St. Irmae^s, 

ftiRhnn of Lvoiss. aEain^t Hersi^. With ibort Xotrt a^ a 

Gloss^ by Ur Dea^BJ^.t E'eUow of St. Jobii"i Colicce, Oafori 

1874. Crown St'o. cloihp 5*r 

Patmm Apostoluorum, S. 

Socraie Ealesmslicat 

tie T»tt of Hn^ey, with * d . Inticiliicaan by W lUum Biifiht, D.D. 
1878 . Crow* 8 TO.doti, 7*. W* 
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BCCIiESIAfiTICAIi 3 SISTOBY. BrOGEAPHT, &d, 

BaedaeHistoria Ecciesiasiica. Edited,witli En£- 

liili Noies, 1^0. H.MolicKy, MA. iSSi. Crijwn evts. rfoUi, ioj. W. 

^-^O- C/ia/>fers of Early Enriish 

Chorch llistoiy. 1S7S. Sto. doth, isj^ 

Eurnel's History 0/ tke Rtformalion of t/te 

Sir J A new Edilio^ CiHirDiJy rcrisisd, and the 

Rwont coMm^ wiih (he sKiginits, bf X. I'sMseck. M.A. 7 T9I*, 
, i Svo. Prtti rdniitttd i /, zos. * 

Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents relating 

S’?" mX, Regie* Piefe^ 

1 *^ 7 .. Medium 

VoL 11^ Part I. igyi;, M«tliani flvo. doth, t*s. 6iJ. 

^’^"5 *•' MemtjriJs *r St 

garnet. ai6;ilf torefCj 3^, $d. 

Hammond Jf, E.). Liturgies, Eastern and 

^jted, wilh Litrodiictloo, >'«„ ^ ^ LitmwJcaJ 

Glossary. iG^A Cni’pni 5 to. deth, i<h. CJ. 

An JUipeadii to the eboTo, Cra^^ 

fo/m, Bishop of Eplmus. The Third Part of 

by R- Paynq Smith. M.A. 

JOvO* ■S'¥&, Clolil, joj, 

Monumcnia Ritualia Ecclestae AnHicanae The 

^n*, disscrtatJfllit and lidt«.® By 

hMaad Bditinm j8S». 3 vols. Sve. cloth, li. Id.. ’ 

T ie A^ imtLibirgyoftla Church of EnrlunJ 

wta Hjs, Xk. tm SiS“ pgriS, 
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The Liiurgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church. 

By F. E. Wanffftp B-D,* FcUaw ef &t. JoIlQ^S CotlegB, Oxford. 
8vo. ddUir iipi. 

The Leo/ric Missal, as used in the Cathedral 

of E*etcr dnritte the Zttiwopate of iu first Eufiopj, A.I>. 1050-1071. 
E<IilEd, wiih Tturodiu^tton md NoiKp by E WarnKt ED. 410. 
balf momOdOp 35/. /»si 

Records ef the Reformatien. The Divorce, 

1537-1531* Mostly now for the fitst time pmted tom MSS. hi 
ibe Bntiih bluKiim and Otter libraiici Callecicd bikI wmaged 
by N* Pi?«ic 3 £+ M.A, 1870. 3 vela. i^lnAk, tL ifii. 

Shirley ( JV. W.), Setue Account ef the Church 

in th* Af«*i«lU Agi. Secoad 1S7.I- leap. Svo. cldlh, 

3 r.<i 4 l. 

Stuihs R^'strurft Sacrum Af^licanum. 

An attempt lo «Jl 1 libU the cotirte of EfMMCpal Sucowiao in Enf- 
Igjid, 1S38. amnit 4l«, clptb, 81, 6 d. 


EITGLISH THEOLOGY. 

Butler's TVerhs, with an Index to the Analogy. 

1 Tols. 1874* 8vo. dotb, 11#. 

£iii/cr*s S^rnii^ns^ SvOk cloth, 5^^- 6 d* 

Butlers Analog}’ oj RcHgiosi. Bvo. cloth, 5J. tid. 
Hcuril^ts Harmenia Symbelicat Creeds of the 

Western Cboidi. Sto. dotK ^ 

Hmnilh^ app<nnt€d to read m C/it^re/ies. 

Edited hy J. Ciiffitbs,, M,Ai 1S5S- doth, 71. 6 t£. 

Hooker's Works, with his Life by Walton, ar- 

laiiEeil by John KebUn Sirfb EdiUtm, 3 iwl*. Svn. 

doA, ih 

Hooker's Works; the text as arranged by John 

Keblc, M*A. 3 tqIb, 1875. 8vo.cloth, lit. 
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Pearson's Ex^osiiion of i/ie Creed. Revised 

^ ty E. D^D. Sucdi 19 ^ 7 , flyo. eltiih, 

Waferfand's Remew of the Doeiritie of the 

MuJmrut, with a Pcchca by the pFwmt Eishep of Looidep^ i Sfo. 
Crown 8 vo. cloth, 6£.6d. 

J^ajvr. A new Edition, avo. dotJj, jr. 

VVycHf^ A C^talo^ie of Ori^nal 

cfphn Wyctif, t» W. w, Shirloj, DJ>. 106 * fivo. doth, 6 d. 

Wydif Select English Works. By T. Arnold 

M.A, 3 Vok, Ato, cIolEl Frkf rtdisttsS iL 

Wyclif Trialogus. With the Supplement now 

^edi[i!)d, % Omtliani LKiiJer. t^rSmoIoti. Pnurfd^td 


HISTOHICAL AKB BOCllMSlTTAItT WOHES^ 

British Barrazos, a Record of the Examination 

'Topthcr with I>i»CTiptiim of jrieur« of 
™ JVohirtoiw Crwia, aaJ a:. aISL 
by G«ie= S<HI=l«t, JIJ}., F,R,S. 1877, Medbm Svq, do^hTisT. 

^ 7 ?iew/*>^ upon the Common Law of 

by order of Kihfr Edward L The Freodi Tert 
Tnflikliot,, laln«luriioD/iSd 

Clarendons {Edw, Ear! of) History of the 

Civil Wa.«E„glan/J voU. 

C/arendons {Edzo. Ear! of) Iftsforv of lhj> 

MtMlfm and Uvn \Vw hi EiigluiiL Also his wHtten W 
'* bicliidftj B CoBlinaatloD of hi* Hiirnrr nr *k^ 
Or£i 43 ii llet}cllma. Wilh Cfipiona Indeir^ Tn ^ ■ 

8 w* tS^a. ciptb, li. «7 ^ ^ ^ «‘r^ 
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Ciinhn*s Epitome of tfie Emti Hdlmici. 1S51- 

Sto, clolii oj. 6 d, 

Clintoris Epitome of ike Fasti Romani, 1854- 
Freeman’s (£. A.) History of tke Norman 

Cmqufst 9 f En^and; £ti Cansei lUid R^li^ tn See Vdluiaa, 

ivo. datlip 

Vqlst I-U togictlicrj 3rd editlofi, 1877- 
VoL lllf and rdllJiiE^ 1S74. 17 . ]f+ 

Vol. IV, xDd cdiliooi, 1S75. 1^, i«. 

Vol, Vp 1876. tL 11. 

V<^. Indec* Im clcrth^ iai.i^. 

Freeman {E. A,), The Reign of William Rufus 

aJkl Qie ofilciiry the Finl, 3 VdJk S^d. dsthr ll. 

Gaseo^te's Theological Dictionary (" Liber 

Scli^cd iUitstralTHg the 4HXniiili«i af 

Qiyfrb ai^d StaH^ I+03-14-18. With BO Inlrodnction by JjLtnes 
E. Thoff^ld Kcijg:^, SaUlIl 4I0. ctDE:h+ 1 ^^ 

Magna Carta, a careful Reprint. Edited by 

VWSlnbbi, 1M,A^ oi Modem HiitOry^ 1879. 

4tq, idtch^i If. 

Olaf, Fassio et Afiraeula Beall Ola-oi. Edited 

from a Twfilfdi-Centuiy MS, in lie Labniit of Coipaa Cfidsti 
CoUcgep Oxford^ wilh im IntloducUEHi and Notca, by FrcdcrieJi 
MtLcalfe, M .A, Stpall 4I0. SliST cover^ 6f* 

Protests of the Lords, including those which 

hive b«ii dTranged, from 1614 to 18741 liistorical Jnircn 
ductiDn^ EdSail> Jtim«K.Tliorald Rogef*tM>- iSjfi. 

Svq, elothp af. 

Rogers’s History of Agriculture and Prices in 

Englufidp JLO. 

Yoll. r and 11 (s js^-.t4coV 1866. Svq. (Jo 43 i, iL W. 

Vq 1 «.Ul and IV (i40l-i58a% iSia. Sm doth. af. i«. 
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S/ur/ 7 i 7 tjra Sajra, including the Islendinga Saga 

r^wmajj Stxiria TtlOnissMi md OlTitr warh^ Edited by Sr. 
GutlbniDd VigfiEMQ, In S toK iBjS. Svts, clelt, il Jt. 

Two of l/i& Saxo7t Ckro7iules paraikl, with 

Sup^emratvy E*tra£t5 from ihc Othcfw Edited, wjili Intro, 
ducuon^ Svotcfi, aad a CioSMtial % J. EeltIc, M.A. 

e™, dottj 


of Ox^ord, and 

fcr the CoilegCi and UaTji therdn, by iluj Ifntvmily of Oxford 
Commisfiionm. iSSa. Sto. d&th, us. 6d, 


Also 

S/aiuf^s made for the University^ 2S. 

Statutes inadc for the Colleges, is. each, 
Statuta Universitatis Oxenimisis. 1882. 3 vo 

cloth. 51 . 

7 ke Student s ffandbook to (lie University and 

c^ltgti </ Oi^trS. Scvtfllli EdlSotS, iSS*. EjHm fep, Svft. 
Ciotht ud. 


MATHKKATICS, PHYSICAL SOIEHCB, *0. 

Astrofiomieai O&servathns made at the Unh 

the dinclion of a Pnti:htmL 
M,A,* SavjJjnn Profetsor of Astiononjy* No, t, id?a. Koval dvoL 
paper covert;, <14, ^ ^ j tv. 

Trefjiise ou Cal(^uiiis* By Bartho- 

Joinevr Fnce, F-R-S,, Professor ofNatmal fhUosoplij, Ojdbld. 
VoL L DiFcrenkLEj Cdcqlus. Second Edition, Svo. cloth, 14#. M. 
VaL IT. Integral GalcBlns. Gilcntin of VfliiaitiofH, and DiFtfenluI 
fc^oaliota, Seodend BditEDn, 19^5, 8vo, doth, 181. 

\ol-III Stfttrra, Jndijdbg AttraettofW; DyoKiniia of a. MatoHiil 
Fartide, Second Edition, i 8 d 3 , 3vo. doth, lijs, 

tocher with a chapter 
Dyimmics, by w, R EkmlJa, M.A., F^R.S, ildi. 

EVft OlDth, JOJ. 

JUgauif s Correspondettce of Scientific Men of 

T l.'S*'* Tiblc of Content! bj A. d* hronnuj a^d 

In^ by the Rev. r. Riand, M.A^ Fellow of 
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Vesttvius. By John Phillips, H.A., F,R.S-, 

ffoCeHor of Coofogyi Oxibni. i SC9. Cnwn SvOt doOi, io«. 

Geoh^ cf OxJ&rd and iJie Vail^ of tho 

Rj thr fiaAit .\llthQr^ fl-to.. clollLt llr« 

Symbsis of ike Paihoh^cal Sertts tn ihe 

Ox/ffrd Afuseum. By H+ W. AcLusd, F,R_S.^ 1^67. Bv*- 

cloth, u. 

T/usanrus Entomologktts Hopetanm, or a De- 

scnplioa of the rarest InsCcrtS la the CollcOicia given to the 
tTaiverdtj by the Kev* ^ViiiLam Hope, By J. O- Westwood, M.Ar, 
F.i,S* With 40 Flfltei- 1874, Sranll fofcie, half morocco, 7/. lOf. 

Texi-Book of Boiany\ Morphologieal ^nd Pky^ 

ii^^SniaL By Df, Jnlins Sacks, PiOfeSiOT of Botany 111 the Um- 
veraty of Wtinboig. A A^ceo THLflstatcd hy S. ^ inesp 

M.A, ifiSa* Royal Sv& 1^* 

yohannes Miilkr on Certain Variafhns in tint 

Vocal Organs of the Passeres that kftvc hittcrtq escaped nolice. 
Translaicd hy J, Belt B.A-t ajtd edited with an Appesidis, ty 
A. H, Garrod, M.A,. F.R^. WUh Plates. 1S78. 4to. paper 
covers, 71. 


miscEi^L Aira o US. 

Bacot^s Novum Organum. Edited, with Eng¬ 
lish aot«, by G. W, Kiiehln, M .A, 1S35, S»». cloth, 91. 5 * 

Bacons Novum Organnm. Translated by G. 

W, Kitcllin, »I jV 183 j. 5vo. ch>th, 9*. 6J. (Set aliO p. 38.) 

The Works of George Berkeley, D,D,, formerly 

Wihop «rCloyn«; bclllrting numy of Sis witings hitherto PfJ- 
nubfbhetl. With PrtfaOrt, Anonlatioos, «»d m Account of ht* 
Life ftnd Philosophy, by Alcxxmdel Campbell Fnuer, M.A. 4 »o]*. 
1371. &vti, dulkf jj. i 

Tkf U/£, J wL doth, iCt. <Scc aIkj p. 38.) 

TAe Logic of He^eli translated from the En- 

CTclonaertia of the Philosophteal Sciaocea. WMh Prolcsollieiia by 
WiliiMn Wallace, ^*+A^ ^874. Svo. doth, 141, 
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S»n//t's W’ialik of N&Hons, A new Edition, 

with S^tm. trj J,E,Tho™Id Kogcra, M^A. ? voU, iS^O. diHb^ axt. 

A Course of Lectures on Art, delivered before 

Ihc UlaiftniEy of OKtard in Hilary Temki iSjO, by Jolui Ruikulji 
M.A, Siftdc PralbsQT Fine Ajt. Svd. doth* 

Aspects of Poetry I beii^ Lectures delivered 

at Oxford by John Ciunpbdl LL-D.^ Profi^sm of FaeEiy* 

OJcTord- C»OWO Swi. clolb^ tCM. drf, 

Amelia amd ix fkr GidUrw§, Osjord. By }^ 

C, Hobltison, FS-Ah 1S70. Crown fivo, clothp 4x 

Catalogue of the Casfeliani Collection of A nti- 

p«V«» in tkt Vah,rr,itj Gt^tritu On/an/. Ej W. S. W, Vnna, ilJl„ 

F-RrS. Crown fivop siiS: ooiner^ It. 


'S'liJ ^SacTElf 1300 &S of tlie Hast. 

TkANILATED lit tAMEOU^ OflJES^TAL ScrfOLAHS, ASD t&nXP Fk’ 

Fr h^XX. MrT lJJ-.ft 

VoL X* TAe Uft^fiis/f4t4^s* [Translated by Max 

MqIIm.] Fart L The A'jS^^dOfiyg-iipKinyiaE], The 
npanbbaEl, The Aitareja Amxfyaka^ 'Hie KayidfcStnlci-hjihBHWra- 
ttpaDLihad^ flj>d The Va^ptsgneyi-iajnhiij:^ fivo, cloth 

iPt. €d. sr , 

Voh 11. 37^ Sacred Lifws Aryas^ as taught 

in the SdiOoliCKTApastiUEilA, Gautama. atvd Ikodhilmniu 

^ranslatisii by Itnf. G^fs BritLEarJ iVt L AjSnStitrnba add 
Caaiama. Bra, doth, toi. & 

Vol. IIL T/i€ Samd Bo^ks &f China. Tlie Texts 
of Confudirtiim, [Tran^ted by James LcOTt,] P*ft I. TheSh^ 
Kiftfi. The Rdigk^ poitioas qf the ShiliKinE, sikI The 
Rh^. 8to. clotlxr ] ai. 

Vol. rV. The Vendtd&d. Translated by James 

l>anneitctcr. Bvo. doLbp lOf. &I. 

Vol. V. Tiisc BundaMs, BaJtmon Vast, and SMyast- 

8 rtf*^tK 1 *>y E. w. West. 
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VoU, VI and IX. T/uf QuFSit. Parts I and 11. 
Traiblali;d tiy Prafesor £. 11- ralnur. Svo. cloit^r iji. 

VoL VII. 77/r /NsfiittUs <?/ VisAnu. Translated 

hy PiofRaor Jatiut Jolly, gvo. cloda, toi, W- 

Vol. VI !I^ T/ie B/ia£^a 2 ^£u/^tlA^ Smatsugdffya, and 

'TnuisliiljMl by K^K.Tiin.^th Ttirabali IVEing. Svo. clicith^ 

iad 4 6^ 

Vol, X- TV/i? B/tamma/fada, translated by Professor 
Fp aiM Muller; HFid Tki Sma tniilkteil by FwfSMT 

FjiiLfibtill; bda|f CononicAl hooks, of the EuddhSiU, clothe 

I Of . 

Vol. XI. 77/r MaAdfiarini^Mna SyUa^ Thi 

Thi ShHo^ Tht Dha.mm-}Rj^ka^p^oaltiuio 

Butio^ TwMXalct! hjr T, W, fUiy* I>avidi- 8™. doth, iOf. 

VoL XIL 77^^ Sat^nf/tii-Bf'dAmana-^ Translated 

by Fn>rei«!f Efifielmff, VoL I, Svo doth, i^i_ 6 rf. 

Vol. XIII. T/ir Pddmokkha. Translated by T, W. 

Rby* BAVidJ. PjUt 1 . Tmulalal by Dr. H. 

Oldcnber^. fivo, doth, lOr. IW. 

VoL XIV. T}££ Samd Ltnm af tA£ Aryas^ as taur^ht 

in Ibt Schfnli mwl Brntwlblpiiia. Timslntcd by Pro 

feuor Geofu BUbler. Svo. doih, joj. (w. 

VoL XVT The Yt King, with an Appendix on the 

Fbaotopliv of tbe Sd^olars of the Sung dywifi^+ pcofcssedly derived 
Irom the Vl. Translated by Jntort Sro. 010^1+ lOr. fhf. 

VoL XVIL The Ma/tdvt^a, and Knilavagga. Part 

It Trwidatcd by T+W+Rhys Ds^viik Biad I>r* H. Oidetil?er& 
cJoihi tQJf- 

Vol. XVIII. TAf Dddis/Ati-f DMA, md Dpisfks t>f 

Pdilavi To^Ui, Fart I[. Twrislatcd by JL VVqt. 

Evo. nlotb, 

Vol, XIX. The fa-.^/ia-hing-tsan-kifig. Translated by 

Sfimocl Beni, £vo. d-nth^ lor. &/. 

Vol. XXIII. TheZaid^Avesta. Part. M. The 

Birlzaht^ omd A^dyiL Evo. doth, lor. &/. 

The following Valmnel are la (he Press:— 

VoL XV- The Upanishads^ Fart II. Tianslated 

by Fi htni MtiJkr. 
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VoL XX. TAe VSyu-PurAna. Translated by Professor 

BtLAndjuLu', or ElphuuJtm CeU<gtp BoivbtL^, 

Vol. XXL T/ii SaddharTfut-pimdartka^ Translated by 

Pml'essor Kcm. 

Vol. XXIL The A\tdr£»ga-SAtra, Translated by 

ProfciKKr Jnoobi, 

^nttbotn ©ipnitnsia; 

Classioal Series. Vot. I. Fart I. English 

a/onivm^ e/ tki docHlwd In irlaLicrti t* 

BckIccrV Maiiuacriiiti and oilitr Sowces, % J, A. Stewait. M.A.» 
Ckttical Lecturer* Chrift Chiircb- Smalli 4to. y. 6d. 

CliwicBl BflrioH, Vol. I. Part TI. Ni^iins Mar^ 

ffl/Mif, dc CompcDiliosa Docirba^ Harldun M^. J 71^. OUated 
by J. H. Obuhu, Senida- Studeat tif Christ Chnrctl. SeqaU 
410. 

Clnsaicsl Soriea. VoL L Part III* Ari~sto/is*s P&jstcs. 

Book VII. Cotladon nf vajiam^ MSS^: with an iMtioduclian 
by R. ShaiCi M.A. SnuJI 410. 

Clnasieal Series, Vol. I. Part I Vs P/nu- 

iifu Krani hk enpy of Gruocdns. By £. A. Sdd^ 

neHiKhdiip 3d., A. Sosmll 410^^ If. off. 

Semitic Series. Vol. L Part L Cammi^it^afy iw 
Msm anJ J\^£kfmM. By Ra hhl SiUdialL Jldilcd by H. J. 

M.A.p Exeter CoJli^* Oibpd, Small 41** 31. 

Aryan Series. Vol. I, Part I- BtidfiMsi Texis 

/iTfim/afaft. Edited by F- lla^ Midler^ M,A. Sinall ^r>. ^j. di/. 

Aryan Seri^. VoL 1. Part 11. Su^Mvatt-VyMa^ 
t^e^cHplion of SukhiTalt tbc Land of Hlki, Edited by F. Max 
bEiillcr^ MA.j and Bunyail Nanjio^ Fticst of ibo Easicin tlnng* 
wnnai in JafkRm Juit 

Kediaevol and Modern Series. Vol. 1. Part L 

Bur/Ajripwui; A Olis^aiAry fienn a FisnElesitb^rcntisiy 
M^. lit the Librntj of lVnibroJc.c CoBifgc. Oxford. Edited by 
L G. Mow^, MA.r FdloW of Pe&Dbttpkc Colleox:. Small 4tJ0i 
^ W. 

Mediaeval and Modem Series, VoL I. Part IIL 
TTli^ jVff XnM/tj, A CoJlectiOa of Early Middle Irisb. Poema.. 

Editfd from » MSi in the Bodied lihmry by milkr SlakesL 
LL.D. Smntl4tQ. 7i.Sdl ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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Cfiirtnbcit iprtss Merits 


The Delegates of the Clarendon Press having undertaken 
the pnblicatJoii of a series of worts, cbEedy educational^ and 
entitled llje Ctarrnhan ^nss have published^ or have 

in preparation, the following. 

Tboa# to which jirhtoB aro attoohed ara ilrDady |»mbUlihe4 £ the 
otkai^ in pre&ATAUon. 

I, ElSfGIilSH* 

A /»j/ Reading Book. By Marie Eichens of 

BerliEit and edited Aiidc J. CloEigh^ Extra fea[k 
eoveny 

Oxford Reading Book, Part L For Little 

ChildretL Ext™ fcip* stiff SdS, 

Oxford Reading Book, Part II. For Junior 

Cloj&cs. Extra feap. &vn^ ittET eoveix^ 6d', 

A n Eletitciilary EngUsh Grammar and Exercise 

Book. By O. W. Tancockj M.A.j. Head Muter of Korwiclii SehooL 
Secoftd Edition- Ext™ k^}t. JSvo. clothe ir. 

An Eng/isk Grammar and Reading Book, for 

{.rOver Forrax ia ClaBdcal SdlOolx. Bv TAOOOHck, 

Head Master of NotwEdh School, Third Edilw^ Extni feap. 
g.vo^ cliiLhj, jit Cd. 

Typical Seleciians from tke&esi Englisk IVriiers^ 

witb TatiodmetofY Notices- Second Edition. In Two Vokrocis. 
Extra fcip. Svo. rioih, 34*- ^ each. 

VoL 1. Latimer lo BerkcIcY^ VsL n. Fope to Maoaclay, 

The Philology of t!u English Tongue. By J . 

Earle, M.A., fomkcrly FellfiW of Oiid Cnllcgah aad Fmfosw of 
Ascln-Saxoa. QafqtiL Third Ediliqo, Extra fcap. S™* doth* 
y*. 6d. 

C 
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A Book for the Beginner in A ngio-Saxon, By 

JfqhD EiuIch M.A*^ Frvfeuor ctf Anjjlo-S^n^ Ojtfoni, Secoocl 
Edhion^ Extn fcap. doib, ii. w 

Ah Anglo-Saxon Reader, In Prose and Verse. 

With biammtLElcal |nETi>diictiQ% odd Henry 

Svcet. Thmi Edjiiqcu fcnp. gva. dcLh. 8#. €d. 

An Anglo-Saxon Prifticr^ ntiih Grammar, N'o/cs, 

anH Glossal}'. By the same Aathidr+ Extin firap. Std. cloth^ Cri. 

The Ormulunii with the Notes and Glossary 

ofDr. R- M. White. Indited by Rev, R, Ilott* M.A. 1B7S. j vals. 
Extra fcap^ Byd. cletb» a tr. 


Speeimens of Early EngUsh. A New and Re- 

vi$cd Editidiu With ItitrodiiclLeSp Kotee* aikd Glowrial Xw3ex. 
By R. Morris LL.n., Md W. W. Skfiftt, M.A. 

Firi 1 . From Old EngSIsh Homilies to Kmff Horn (a 4 >+ 1150 
to Am. X 3 po). £x 5 m Bro. doth, 94 . 

PdTi II. From Robert of Gloticestcr to Gower [Aji. 139$ to 
Secaad Edidoa. Extra fcap, Svon eloth, 


Specimens of English Literature, from the 

^ Flonghmans Cfode' to the ^^emhemdes Cfdender * (a-p* 1394 to 
A.P. z^r^ii. VVjtb Introdoetiom Nmesi, and ledeK. By 

W. W. Skeat, M.A. EaIta faip. Svo. eloth^ 74. 

Tfie ViMOil 0/ William concerning Piers the 

Flowmoiit by Wlllhtm LaoglAtid. Edited, ivitb Nom, by W. WV 
Sheatp M..A. Third Edidoa. Extra fbap. BvO. doth* 41. Cd. 

Chaitcsr, The Prioresses Tale; Sir T/iopas; 

The Monhes Tales The Clcrkes Tale; The Sqdcfw Tale^ Ac- 
Edited Skxat^ M-A. Second Ed i Tion , Extr^ foap. 

SvoL doth^ 4 J, (Sd+ 

Chaueer. The Tale of the Man of Lermc; 

The Fardoaerts Talei The Second Konaes TdJc; The Chxnoims 
Yemajmes Tale, By tile »me Editor, Second Editioo. Extra 
leap. Svo, dPthp 43. &jt, (See also p. 30.) 
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Oid English Dranm. M&rl&wis Tragical Mis^ 

toiy of Dr. FaiasnaS, Mid HonourabTc History of Friar 

Bacon and Friar Baivga^- Edited by WV Ward* M-A,* ProfcsMir 
ef History and EngILsb Llletature In Owms CoUcgt^, Maoicbe^tcr^ 
1 S 73 . Erin fcap. SrO. dolb, £«. 

'Marlowe, Edward IF, With Introduction, 

NetetK SiC- By O. W. Twscedc* Head blaster of NorEvidi 

School. ExtxA fcap. dotb, p, 

Shahespeare, Hamlet. Edited by W. G. Clark, 

ftf.A.p and W- Aldii Wngbi* Estra leap. Sfo, &tiff caTcri, u. 


Shakespeare^ Select Plays, Edited by W, 

Aldii Wright* M.A. EMia fi^p, Svch^ stiff 00¥in:^ 


The Tuanpest, if. 

Ai You like It, bcf. 

Jalius Q]c^> ir. 
lUchaxd the Thirds ar. 

Twelfth Night. /ii fAe PyiJT. 


Xing Lear* ls^. 6df. 

A idsoipiner Ntghl^ Dream, n, dcf. 
Coriolanm^ u. 

Henry the Fifth, 

(For other Plajs^ see lo.) 


Milton. Areopagilica, With Introduction and 

Keres. Bfy J. Ifkles, M-A., Ute FcHdit of ChrUt^s CoUege; 
Cambridge, Secotid EdiUoiL Extrm reap. 3 m doth* 


Bunyan. Holy War, Edited by E. Venables, 

M.A* lo tb^ PrcEfi. ^Sm also p. ai.) » 


Lache's Conduct of the Undersianding. Edited, 

wilh InirodiiMioia, Notes* by T. Fowler* MjWp FrafeaMi of 
Logic in the UiuYcrslty of OEfor^ Second Friiilnfi, Extm fcap. 
Evo. clodi* lar. 


Addison, Selections from Papers in the Spec- 

tatoT. With Noics. By T. ArdoM^ MA,,, University CoEl^. 
Extra fcap. Evo. doth, 41. 6<1 

Burke. Four Letters on the Proposals for 

Pcai:;^ wUh the Reglddc DitccIci^ of FrarLoo^ Edited, with Id.- 
trodiictioa and Notes, by E. J* Fayncp M,A, £xti% IbipK Bm 
doth, s*. t&ee aka p. 31.) 
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AlJio the foUowfna In ever eovu* 

Goldimtili. T/te DeserUd Viliage^ 2 d. 

Gray, Elegy and Ode on Eton College. 2d. 
yoknsen. Vanity of Human Wishes, With 

Notci by E. J. Payme, 4^+ 

Keats. Hyperion, Book I, With f'Jotes by 

W.T. AmoM, B.A. ^e. 

Milton. With Notes by R* C. Browne, i\T-A, 

Lfcidns, 31^. L’Alle^, jd. I] Pm«r»», 41^. Comm. Cti, 
^05t)n A£Oltl94«*, 6d. 

Parttell. The Hermit, 2d. 

Scott. Lay of the Last Minstrel. Introd u ction 

&Dd Caato I, vtilh Pic^oe [md Notc^ by \V. Minta, 6if+ 


A SERIES OP larOIiISH CLASSICS* 

t* meat tbo -wBoiB. of StudemtA in ££Ei£Ll«b Litara- 
IWtts^ by tbfl late Bav, J, B. EEEWlERt M.A.| of Quean's OoUcge, 
Oxford, and Profenaor of £hi|^Xab XjHeraturo at S^n^a Cc41b,^, 
XiOndlcm. 


I. 


2 . 


4 - 


Chancer, The Prologue to the Canterhury 

Trtbli I The Knighl^ Tale; The Nodjie Pieatet 'Ia]c, Ediled by 
iMorris, EdJlor of SpeettfieM of Early Engbi^h, At, && Sixth 
Edition. Extra fcap, 8 t.' 0 - cloth, it, 6 d. ^iSe ahfo p, i 8 ,) 

/^aery QatE/ie, Books I and IL 

DeilKiKd cEiie5y far the lase of Sebook. With Jcttrodnctloii, Notes 
find ClosHiiy^ By G. \\\ Kitchia, M.A. * 

Book L Es^hib Bditiofi. Extm fapi, five, doth* u, Cd, 

Book TI. Siitii Edition, Eslm fcap. Sm doth* a^, $d. 

Hooker. Ecclesiastical Polity,Book I. Edited 

by k,w, Chttreb, Dean nf StPanlV; fannerly FcHw of 
Oriel Collr^, Oxfoid, Smnd Edition^ Estim fcnp.Bia doth, u. 


Shakespiare, Select Plaj-s. Edited by W. 

of Trinity Coll^ Cuebri<h;e- 

Aldis WnEhU MA,, Trinity College, C^bridee, Extm fcan' 
Ebir covers^ 

I- The Merehoitl ofVniice, n. 

II, RidLflPd tbeSeGomi. u. 


lILMacLctlu 11. &I. (FoxeiJ«fPInys.£Mp, 
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5. Baton. 

1 . Adranccmcat of Learning EdiliCd L> Aldis WiigKt 
MJV. Setund Ediliott. E^lra fcap. Sv&i datli^ 4a. 64/, 

II. The Essa/i. Wilfe bitr^ticdoa Md NattSL % J. K. 
Tfaur^idtl, M.A.p FdloW afid formerly Tutor JeM 
CoUr^p OxfonL fi* 

6 . MUt&n. Poems. Edited by R. C Browne, 

M..A, a vols. Fifth Edition. Eitia fCfijh clotli, 6 d^ 

Sold Yol. I. + 1 .: V-ol. 11. (See also p. jo.) 

7. Dry den. Select Poems. Stanzas on the 

Death qf Oliver CromwcLL; Astnea Rediu; Awaiis MimbiEis \ 
Absatom and Achitopbol; ReU^io Laid; The and the 

panther. Edited hy U'+D. CkrisLie, MjV. ScCO&d Editiom EiEr* 
fcap, Svq, dnUi* 3^ 

S. Bunyan. T/te Pi^im's Progress, Grate 

Aboundingp Rektioa of the IrapiwnmeDt of Mxp Joiui BunyiLa. 
Ediiedp with Biographical IqUoductlon and by E- VenibleSp 
MM Esttra leap- Svo. doth^ 

9. Pope. With Introduction and Notes. By 

Mark Fattisoii. B.D.p Rector ol iXaectn College^ Oxford. 

L Eiisay oo Man. Sixth Bdidon. Extra leap. fivo. ii. 

IL Satires and Epifttlca. Tlllrd Edflioo, E^ra fbap. Svo. Jr. 

10. yoknsen. Rasselas i Lives of Pope and 

Dryden. Edited by Alfpcd B.A- (Loodfiii\ late Sebobr of 

Lincoln College, Oxford- Extra fcap Sw, ctmb, 4#. 

11. Bnrke. Select Works. Edited, with In- 

IroduclLion and Notea, hj TL J. Paync^ MM, of Uneoln'x Ihil, 

BaiTklex-nt-La¥^^ Ofitl Fellow of UmTcrgicy Collegia Oxford. 

L TfaDaght:^ oa the Pre^enC Discententa ; the ttro S|ieechei W, 
America. Second Hdldon, Extm fenp. Svo. cl^hj b«/. 
IL Reflectniona ehi the Fimdi ReirOluElon. Sixond Edition^ 
Exim fcap^ Svo, doLhj 5 s. (See obo p. 1 ^.) 

12 . Editedj with Life, IntrodactionSp 

wad Kotesp by H. T. Grif&il^ E-A., fonnerly Sdiotar of Pembnoke 
CoiUgc, Q^onl. 

1. Tbc Didactic Poems of with SdoctiDiES frotn the Minor 
Pieces, A.O. Ext™ fcap, 8 ¥o. cloth* 

]i. The with Ttrocinjnni, and St^tiona frotti the bEoor 
Pocpqsj 1734-1 Extra fcap. Itol clothi |j+ 
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H. LATIN. 


Ah Eimmiiaty Latitt Grammar. By John B. 

H«d truster of Pose Gra^milr Schcicil, CfimbiWte. 
TWfd Eflttioa, jmd CerrectoL Extra fcapu 8 to, doih, s*, w, 

A First Latin Exercise Book, By the same 

Author, Third EdiiiDii, Exim ftap, Svo, dolh, ii. ^ 

A Second Laihi Exercise Book. By the same 

Author^ Priparitfj. 


Anglice Reddenda, or Easy Extracts, Latin and 

Gr^, far IJis«m Tnmslalioji. By C S, JefTWit, MA. Seoond 
Edition, Reviwd and Enlarged. ExEm fcap. |wd. cloth, ja, 


Passages for Tramlaiton into LoHn. For the 

^ (if riti«mcn Jmd dlhera, Si!l«ClecI ty J. V. Saruint, M,A.. 
Felldur uid Tutor of Mafidolen Cotltot;, Oxford. Fi/li Editfalt. 
Extra fcaip, cTolh^ ji, hif. 


Reader, By T. J. Nunns, M.A. 

Third Edition. Extra fcxpi 8 td. doth, ait 


Second Latin Header, In Preparation. 

Caesar. Tke CommeHiaries (for Schools'!. With 
Not** isd M»jm. By ctiafte E. Motstly, It A. ^ 

Part 1 , T!i€ Oaiiit fVar, Third Edition. Extra faip, S»o 
cloth, Off. ^ 

P^rt IL CMI fPSxn Extn renp^ Svo, d&th, gj, iW. 

Tkg Cimi rpor* Book I, £xBxa fdip. Svd^ dolh, xi. 


Cicero^ Selection of in teres tingf 

ti»c paifiag^ With StAA By Httur WdJ 
Sectxid Edition. Extra fcup, Svo. « 
i'art ficp&iatclj, limp^ ij, 6d, 

Part t. Afl«4i5l45 fttm Gicciiixi aivd Romsm History. 
Piui IT. OmEM and Dr^anu; Beantics oSNamt. 

Pftrt irr. Rule of her FtwiBoci. 



and descrip- 

cdi M JV. In ttiree 
)th, .41. ifirf, Euicli 
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Cicero. Select Orations {for Schools). With 
Xoto. By J. R. King. MA. Extin fnp. Sw. eVoth. ti, 

Cornelius Nepos. With Notes, By Oscar 

Browniii^ MA. Ediiioo. fcap. do4ii« 

Livy. SelecHcnts (for Schools). With Notes 

asA Maps. By H. Let-Warner, M„A. Extra fcap- $™. In Piitl, 
Itmpv each 14. 

Pan L The Caydifle Diastcr, 

Part Hx Hinnital^a CampaE^ Ka ItJMy, 

Pan IIL The Mn-CedoDbn War, 

Zis^', Books V-V 11 . With Introduction and 

Nole^ By A. R. Cluer, B-A, Extra Tcap. doth, 3ft 

Selections for the use of Schools. With 

IntrodoeticHu and Xotef, JUsd an Appendix On the Roman Cftlsidftf« 
By W. Itamsay, M.A. Edited b^G, G, Ratnity, M.A., PnofessOT 
dI Huttanity^ Olai^^. Second EdHjoo, Eatri fcap. doth* 
5 ft 

Pliny. Selected Letters {for Schools). With 

Noteft By the Inie C. E, Pnehajdp M.A^+ and E, R. Bcriurd, 
Second Editijqn. Extra Tcap. Svo, doth, ^ 


Catulli Veronensh Liber. Iterum recognovit, 

apparatom Eriiicotn wolefioroeaa appendicct addidR* Robto«iii 
Ellis^ A M. 1878. fiemy SfO- dnih, 16ft 

A Contmenlary ott CaUtUus. By Robinson 

EUift M.A, 1876. rkffay dotlft 16ft 

Catulli Veronensis Camtina Selecla, secundum 

Robinnm Slu^ AM. Extra Sv«. ctoth, 3f. id. 

Cicero de Oratore. With Introduction and 

Notes, by A. S. WElcmi* M.A., Professor of Laim, Owen& Cail-e|r^ 
Mlflchcstcr. 

Book L 1379^ 8vn^ dotlij 6 m . Book IL iSSli SvOr doth, 5/. 
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Cicero*s Phiiippk Oraiions. With Notes. By 

J. R. Xijig, K.A. Scctnd EdiLkm. ®w, cicili, *o». 

Ctc^o, Seieci Metiers, With English Intro- 

Edh.^ By Alb«t WatMn, M.A. Thirf 

unnon. iSSj. DanySra^clotii, i8i, 

GW Sdect Letters. Text By the same 

EtHtflT. Extra fcap, Svo. dmh, 

Ch^o pro ClneniiQ, With Intmduction and 

^ 4 ;: “• “• '“• 

Commentary. Volume I. 
er/. ^my EUW«. 

//<traee. A reprint of the above, in a size 

nutsbte for th* aie erf Sclwiots, E*tni Tap, 8 to. deni, ji. 

Z/^, Book I, With Introduction, Historical 

T/ie Satires. With a Translation 

N.«£:r«' 2 ‘ 

^oS*? ‘•r T. L. 

«OWIi (loti, lea. w. tcllq,»ev 0(&ni fv,, 
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Scf€ctioiis J'rmt ike Uss known Latin Poets. By 

North Piodcr, xft69. Dcm^ 8 td. cloab, 

Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin, 

Wiih latro^uctwili Ul 4 1874. Bjf Jqhji WoncL&iA'Orlh, 

E^-a. etoth^ [El, 

Tacitus. T/te Annals. I-VI. With Essays 

aod Notcft. Ediicd bj 11 + FunmiiEp M.A- In 

Verffii; Suggcstians Inirodnelory la a Study 

of Iho AdajcM. Bj H. Xetilobip^ M«A. Eto. tewedj 11. 

Andcnt Lives of Vergii; with an Essay on the 

Poems of Ver^, \a ecPoncaiDD with hli Life had Tlmei. By 
H. NcttlcshijjV M-A. «twed+ e-t. 

Tke Ra/nari Saiura: its original form in con¬ 
nection witk lt% litemry developnicnti By H. Ncitl»hi|^ M.A. 
8vo. uwed, XI. 

A Manuai of Comparative Philoti^\ By 

T. L, PaptnoB, SI.A., Fellowr mftd Ucturer of Noir Collq^e. 
Third Edition. iMi. Crown ^vo. doth, 

Tke Poman Poets of ike A ng^itsian Age. 

yj£GlT» By Willum Yotui^ Sdbr, A., ProrBsor o£ tliiweiEy 
in the Unirenutj of Edbibar^h. New Edilion^ iSSj. Crawn 8t-0. 
ctoth, 

7Vie Potnau Poets of tke Pepuk/ie. By the same 

Aiatbor. New HdilioHi Keviied Enlveetl^ Svo. cloihp 

14 ^. 


ni. GREEK. 

A Greek Pritfier, for the use of beginners in 

that LHiagnafie. Bj tbe Rij^t Re?. Cbarlei Wordtworthy D.CX.., 
Bi^op ot Si. Aodrrm. Si)tth Edition, Kevued and Enliq^. 
E^rm rca|h. 8 to. doLb« ii^ &/. 

Graecae Grammaticae Pudimenta in usum 

Sclio]axiim, Aactorc Cftiola Wonlxwoitlu DCpL* XwctilieiiL 
Editido, 1881+ [ 2 ida . cloth, 41, 
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A Greek-Englisk Lcxkon, abridged from Liddell 

»p<l ^t's 4to edtlion, «])ienyforlhcu$e<rr Sclusolf. Mneiccnth 
CarcfuUy Kcvi$cd thrau^hout. l88o. Sflimit itmq, 
clolh, 6if, * 

Greek Verds, Irregular and Dcfeelive; their 

Jorma. and quaaUti'; tmbnioii^ a|] the toed hy 

r j rcfcreitOM to the pa^a^ in wlildl ibey we 

toLuicl. By W+ VeitclL. FcurtJi Editiocu Cro^ti Svo^ cloiE, - 64 , 

The Elcmmisof Greek Acecntiialhn (forSchools): 

^rtdgcd frem his ]ws«r work ly W. Chwidfer. WaynAet^; 
J^oft^r of Mfxral and Mclaph>'^oaL FMIoaoc^y. Extra 

reap. S\o, doih. 1*, (S</, 

j 4 S^t'iss qJ^ Graduc^ted Gr^ck R^adets i — 

Greek Reader^ By \V„ Ru.shbrooke, 

M L, fonn^y Fellow of Si. Jdhti s. CoUe^ Cambridee, 

Cl^lul M^tcr at City of London SehdoL Seceml Ediibcu 
Mtim fcap, ^vOl ctolb, 2 i, 6d!* 

Second Creek Reader. By A. M. Bell, M.A. 

Extra fcap. gt^Op doth, ^ 

Third Greek Reader. In Preparation. 

t hetng Specimens of 

ffrrf* JJ^Wa Wilb IntrTjductions aniil Notes, My W. W 
Aferr^ JJ.A.P FelEovr iod L^CtOm- of LlAOcibi CoUece* Estra 
fcap. Sro. dotb, 4f. € 4 , ^ 

Er//h Greek Reader. Part I. Selections 

« lE!f «id wiOl Introdoctioois «hd 

NotM. B; AtilMlt Fetlow «r Balliol CoUc» 

Extra fcap. flm doik, 4^ 

Part 11* By the saino Ediior. In tVepajattoiv. 

The Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek Peeirv • 

of thefioesip^g^i ic tli«Gi«ck Oasic P<Ktil 
w«h Int^D^iy Noticw anil N«t«. By R, S. Wrisht M \ 
FpUow nf Orirf Cotl^fT, 0 »forf. E»ti# leap. |No. dniffi,; ' 


A Golden Treasury of Greek Prose, betne a 

Crillrctroa of the €iaesl. ptsfiagcj, in nriiudhal i. 

\y riicre> wflh latjodactory Ncilice« and Notes ^ R ^ 

J. E t. SlSll. MA. W“p. 8v^.lVV"t: 
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Aesckylvs. Protndimts Bound (for Schools). 

TiVith Iptroductian wad Kotei^ by A. O, Fribkard, M.A^ Fdlow *1 
New Cutlcge. Extra fcap, 8vo. doth, 3 ^. 

Aeschylus, Agamenimu. With IntrcMjuction 

mvd Notc^ by Aithdr Sidgwidr^ Tutor of CoipLis Chli&tl 

ColE^tf, Oxford: late Fetloir of Trmrtj CoiEej^, Cambrid^ aad 
Atsitilant hlasicr of Ko^hy !Exlrm fcap. IvOr doth, 

Aeschylus^ The Choep/ioroe, With Introduction 

and Notes by the same Editor, rrepairug^. 

Aristophanes. In Single Plays, edited, with 

Eaglisb Notes, TntnxliictSofis, 5cc^ by \W\ W, Men^', Extra 

fcap, Sto, 

The Clauds^ ai. The Adunibiif, it. 

Other Plaji will foUow. 

Arrian. Selections (for Schools), W^ith Notes. 

Sy J. S. Fblll|)Otti^ Head MaEter of Buford SchooL 

CcAes, Ta3u/a. With Introduction and Notes 

by G. Sh Jennni, M.A- Extm fcap. fiv*. dcvthj 21. &/+ 

Buri/iWes. A/ees/i^ (for Schools). By C. S* 

Jectam, VI .Ar EsLia fcnp. £vq, elotb, ir. dif. 

Euripides. Helena, Edited with Introduction, 

Nclci> and Cridcol Appendix, far Upper and VI iddle Fdtnns^ By 
C. SL jermin, MA^ Extra fcap, fivo, 3 ^* 

Herodotus, Selections from. Edited, with In- 

trodnction, Notes, and a Map, by W. W. Merry, MA,, Fellow and 
EKiwrciF of XancqlD CoRlefie^ Extia fcapr Sto. doth, ai. 1^. 

Homer. Odyssey, Books I-XII (for Schools), 

Py W. W. Merry, VIA Twedtj-^fomUi ThDusoofL Exttu, fcap. S™+ 
cloth, 4 i. 6d\, 

Boole II, tcpBralely, if. 

Homer. Odyssey, Books XIII-XXIV (for 

Sdiools). By ihe uuae Editor. Extn fenpL 8vo. doth, 
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Honter. Iliad. Book 1 (for Schools). By 

D. U UaEiTO, H jL Extia Cesp, S^io. cloth, ti. 


H&nter, Iliad Books VI and XXI. With 

latroduction oiul Kois. By HErbttl HaJIatont, M.Ah^ late SeboLnr 
of SL Feicr^s Col^egCp CaiiibricTgc. Exii^ fcap. Svo-, doll!* im* 
each. 


Lucian, Vera Hhi&ria (for Schools). By 
C Jerrant^ ar,A. Eitlia ftap. 3 vo. doth, ii. ^ 4 ^. 


Plata. SdecpQm (for Schools). Edited with 

Notes tif J, Piirv&p M^A., Fellow lute Lir^tuinef of IfdltioL 
CoUc^, Oxford. F^triL foip. Svo. cloth:, 

Sopliocles* Jn Single Plays, with English Notes* 

&c. Ey Lewb K Jkr, Profeteor of Gimsk hi the tfmTor^ 

sity of £l, Andrew's, Md E™l)n Abbott, btAL.., EallLol CQHcge* 
Oxfofd. Rirfra fcfLp, gvO. lEcop. 

Oedlpm TjTTiimu^, New and Re^iud Ediiigin. aiu 
OirdfpcLi ColoAeus, Anliggiuop it^ 9^. eicbL 
Ajaxp ElectrOi Ttticbinlac, FhtlocEetes, 3 j. each. 

Sapitodes. Oedipus Rex i Dmdorf’s Text, with 

Notes by the pieiEent Bbhop of SL EUal-idV Ext, foip. Byd, Itmp, 

Theocritus (for Schools). With Notes, By 

H. Kynoston, (late Scow). Head MaKlcr of ClletteidLani 

Colley nu/d EditioiL. Extiis^ fcaftr Bvo, doth, 4s. 

Xen&pk&n. Easy Sdeetions (for J unior Classes). 

With a Vacabalary, NfUrt, tart Map. % L S> I’billpotli, B.C.L, 

asid C-S, Jermna* M.A- Thiitl Edidoaa. J^tra (btp. Bve, clotb] 


Xenophon. (for Schools). With Notes 

M»p». By J. S. Fhoipclb, B-CX., Head Muter of BcdAnd 
hdtooL Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8 vo, doth, 31 , 


Xenophon. Anabasis, Book IT. With Notes 

anil Map. By C. S. J«ia«, M JL Eatia fcap. 8va, doth, it. 
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ArtsMlis PoHiics. By W. L. Newman, M,A„ 

Felki^' af Balli&l ColS^Cp OxSqi^ 

Aristotelian Studies, L On the Structure of 

tbc Stt^Toth Book of t!ie Nidcmswlieflii EiM^a. By. T- C- \\l^wn+ 
M Fellow of Oriel Colley Osfofd. JSjip. Medinm Svo. 

5 ^ 

The Orations of 

DcmdSthenes Crown. Wtih Inlrodactoiy 

^isayi iitid Noid. Bv G. A. StrawKp M.A., md \y„ H. 

M.A. 1S73. 8vo. clothp Ilf. 

I/etner. Odyssey, Books I-XII. Edited with 

Fn^rll^ Notes, App^cea. etc. By W, W, Meny, M A, and the 
late JftirtMSs RidMC M.A. Demy Sva. cloth. J( 5 f. 

Iloimr. Iliad. With Intmduction and Notes. 

By D. B. Monro, M.A., Pjovoit &f Orid Colley Oxford. Pre- 
parfiilf, \ 

A Grammar of the Homeric Dialed. By D. B. 

Monto, MJt.. Piweil of Oiicl Colkgt Dtiay 8m ehrth, 

IKliy ■* 

Se^hocles. The Plays and Fragments. With 

EndEsh Notes and latTCMiuctTofijf, W Lctwls Camphetl, Pro- 

f&w of Greek* St. Aadfcwt, ftmiwrly Fellow of Qaecn's College, 
Oxford. ^ vdIs* 

Vol- I. Ocdipiai Tyiaoeiis. Oedipm Cotofleoa. Antoine. 
Second Et&ifon. 187$- Svo. doth, i6f. 

Vok II. Ajai. Eiectni. Tiiwih.mjieL PMIocUtes- Frapoents, 
t^i. 6 voh cloth, ifii* 

Sofhodes. The Text of the Seven Plays. By 

the same Editor* Eilra leap. SvO. doth, Gd* 

A Manual of Greek Historieal Inscriptions, 

By £. L. Hicte M.A,, fennerty FeUflW B«d Toler of Coipat 
cLitti College. OsTonl. Demy 8wi. cloth, 10,. 6d. 
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. / 17. PREKCH. 

Etyntiflogual Diciionary of tlte Frauk 

fl PfcrsBc an the Prtitciplca of Ffenc3i_Ety^*lo^. 
fly^ A. tirachel, TfanalaJted iBtO El^lisn hj G. W. Kildiiiij K^A, 
> Second EditiOEL Crown Svo. dvth, ^e. 6dn 

Bracelet's Historical Grammar of the Ffeiuh 

T ■ ^ ■ p gnn g r. Tians^tcd into EtJ£)islii l>y G- ItV,. !Kit^jJiif, 
FotmhEdicinli. Eirtm fcap. Svo, doth. 31 , <Srf. 

A Short History of French Literature. By 

Gftos^i Swfttsbiiiy* M.A. Crown StO. doth, iCu. 6d: 

Sficcinterts of French Literature, from Villon to 

HnipJ, SctccLcd Atad arraDgcd by ibe same Editor. Crown SvO. 
dotbr J^si Puhiuk^d^ 

A Primer of French Literature, By the same 

Anthcir, Eltm fcap. fivn. doth, ar, 

Corneilles Horace, Edited with Introduction 

uid Notes by Gcof^Ee SointsboTj. Estra fcajv fiTPci. cloth, -u, 64. 
Fron^ Clnadciir E^tod by G’^TSTAVE lOLBBONi B.A. 

Corneiiies Cinna, and Maliires Les Femmes 

StxvaaJii. Vtilb IntroductiDa and Notes, Extra foip. Sifo. dolhi 

w. 

Homines Andronm^ue^ and £,6 3 fm^ 

trur^ With Lotus Radne^s Life of his FsitheTr Eitti tenp. SrOi 
doth, 2i- 

Matures Lcs Fourheries de Scapin^ and Ra~ 

™/j Aiha^u. With Voltaire's Life of MoUtre* Eitia fcap. 3vo. 
doth, 64 . 

Selections from the Correspondence of Madame 

4t and her chief Contcmporatie& lateiHlMrinoit espedally 

for Gixk' Sdiods. Mxtra. fcap, 3™. doth, 3 *- 

Voyage autour de ma Chamire, by Xavier de 

OariMi. by 4c Durm^ La Dot de Snjette, by 

Firr^^ l.<S Jumeanx dc THdld CoRidllr. by Edm^ttd Aient; 
hlifi^vealiires et'im Lcoherk by Ettd^pke Extra fcap. Gvo. 

doth, li. <kfi 
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jRe^sard’s L$ Joumr and Br%^s and Pala- 

puts Le Gn»u 3 eiir. EjiCra fcap. fiv*. Ji. tfJ. 

Lmh XtV mid his Cmdcmporart€S; ass de¬ 
scribed in ExtiMCLi Utifta tbe Ix&t McniQuii ^ Itte SeycDl«ertili 
Ccntnry^ With Eoi^lish Not», Tables &c. Extra 

reap, fivcik. clDthi 9s. 


V. &EBMAK, 

1 A:NG 11 'B CkT£D 4 U. CotiTM^ TTFITIM \'NN 

Tfruher at Modern X-anffooecHp Ifanffh^ atar: 

TAe Germans ai Hmn&; a Practical liitroduc- 

Hot] io CSettmiO C^ver^ticifg wilh Appendix Hxurtainuiif the 
EucDtiab of Genian GmniECiir. Second Edilioa, Svq. 
ir. 6J. 

T/ig German Manna/; a German Grammar, 

a Beading a™! a HandhoCik d CentCUbft CrmferMEdao^ $vo^ 

^othp 


A Grammar of t/ie German Language. Bvo. 

dolh, 3^. 6if. 

TMs “ Grntniniir ^ In n reprint; of tbe Gz^Liimukr onal&iiied 
^ The Gemuui Muiiitii:,' andt in tMw Herpunitfr Tornij In jjt^ 
tandod for tluo ono of Stndento who wiili to make tlien- 
Boqnniated with Q^Tnum Grammar ohlofl;^ fbr the 
purpE:»«B of botajr able to reiui Germui bopka. 

German Composition; Estrat^ from English 

and AbierlcSD wirberl for Tnu^lbtlon into Gemuuip with Hintx 
fqr Traiislatica m foptnolcs^ In the Pim. 


Lessinfs Laokoon, With Introduction., Eng- 

liih Xole^r Hamann, Fbih Do&t ExCm fotp. 

8 to. dolhx 4*. 

Wi/ftelm TeiL A Drama. By Schiller. Trans* 

lAted iotEi EngtUh Veru^ by E. E^tlTA fcftp. 

clotbp 
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Mso, Edited by C, A- ECOHHEUffi TMA Bob.* Profirraor 
In Kin^B I^Bdion: 

G^lfies EgimnL With a Life of Goethe^ &c. 

Hiiid EdiUoiu Esin Aap, Site, dotb, 

Schiller’s Wilkeha Tell. With a Life of Schiller; 

an histoTlcal Jtnd oiLical IntrodBction, Ar^tDcalsK And n cOtepWtB 
CamBicEitBTy. PoiLftli EdJiicte, Exin fa&p. Svo. dblh, ^ 6a. 

Tesstux^ Minna vm Harnhelm. A Comedy. 

\VEl:h a. liic of Lessmgk Crilix^ Atial^is. Compleir Cdinmailii^',, 
TbwtUi EdiUon. Extra Temp. Sto. daibr 

Schillers Hisierisclte Skissetf, Egmonts Lebett 

bnd Tod^ and Bdngcning^ tob AnlTBrcrpcB. Second Edllion. Extra 
leap. SvQ, doth, ai, 6d, 

Goethis fphigenie auf Tauris. A Drama. With 

A CrlttEia-l Ij3ti4dud.i4£i jind XeteK. Extra Trap. Stu, dothp 

Modem German Reader^ A Graduated Collec- 

IPOQ of ExtractiS frcriia Mddefia Gerraan writcTa 
Part E ^olUit, Notes, a CEraEntBAliotl AppimdiXH t*TifT 4 ccm- 

plcte Voohitlijy- Thini Edillojin Extra fcap, Svo- doth^ n. 6d. 
Tarts n and III ui rreparatiOB. 

Lessit^’s Natha7t der Weise. With Introduc- 

lioDi Notes, etc. Extra fmpr Ero. dothj 4 X 64, 

In Propuratioii. 

Becker s {K, R) Rrtedrk/i der Grosse* 

Schiller s Afaria Sinari, With Notes, Intro- 

ductiqa, 

Schillers ynngfraii von Orleans. With Notes, 

lEitiodBClion, 

Se/eclions from the Poems of Schiller and 

G6€ikf, 
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VI. MATHEMATICS, &e. 

Figures Made Easy: a first Arithmetic Book, 

(Tbtt«dttctQT^‘ ' The By Lewis He^ky, 

M,A.p rofmeriy Fdlow aad AstLsuiAt Tuloi: Tticiily 

Combddge. Crou'a Byq. dolb, 6d. 

Answers to the Examples in Fipires made Eas^, 

to^LhcT with two thoDsuid. additiooukl LxaiDpl« forinEd from ih^ 
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